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Labor-Saving Foundry Innovations Planned 


Carousel and Apron Conveyors and Monorail System 

to Facilitate Casting of Automobile Motors— Core- 

Oven Room Ventilation—Unusual Sandblast Cabinet 
BY EDWIN A. HUNGER 


N the new foundry which the Lycoming Motors new foundry the best in up-to-date and efficient con- 
Corporation, Williamsport, Pa., maker of auto- struction. 
mobile engines, is building to replace its presen| The new foundry is being built on a tract of land 


foundry, particular emphasis will be placed on the of 15 acres, four of which will be under roof. It 
selection of numerous labor-saving devices. Wher-_ will be designed to turn out castings for 1200 com 
ever possible conveyors of various types will be plete automobile motors a day for which there will 
used and efficient routing of work will receive spe- be a daily melt of 250 to 300 tons. There will be 
cial attention to reduce hand working toa minimum. four cupolas with provision for two additional 
In fact, it is figured that with the new foundry’ units to take care of future expansion. The big 
three times as much work will be possible with the foundry is to be of all steel and glass construction 
same number of foundrymen as now employed. and a total of 1800 tons of steel will be used in its 
Worthy of special note will be two large circular erection. This steel is being furnished by the 
or carousel type conveyors, 60 ft. in diameter, 5 ft. American Bridge Co. which is also erecting the steel 
wide and flush with the foundry floor which will part of the plant. The foundations and sand bins 
move at a speed of 31% to 5 ft. a minute (54 minutes are to be of reinforced concrete. Division walls 
to be required for one complete revolution at a and wing walls 6 ft. high around the building are to 
speed of 3'5 ft. per min.), and which will be used be of stuccoed terra cotta hollow tile. Aithough 
to expedite the making such large castings as cyl originally planned to be complete and in operation 
inders and crank cases. Two apron type conveyors by Sept. 1, because of construction delays the new 
leading from these circular conveyors and extending foundry will not be ready for occupation until Jan. 1. 
almost the full length of the main foundry build- The site for the new plant was selected both 
ing will be additional labor-saving innovations for railroad advantages and for future expansion. 
worthy of particular mention. A special sand-blast The main building will be 560 ft. long and 240 ft. 
cabinet through which castings are to be conveyed wide, exclusive of a 30-ft. extension at the southern 
on an endless ladder chain provided with suitable side where concrete bins for storage of core sand 
hooks foy suspending the castings as they pass will be built. The superstructure of the building 
through the cabinet and the scheme for ventilating will be supported by trusses. The roof will be of 
the core-oven building are other noteworthy fea the monitor and the ventilation system of the Pond 
tures that will help the new Lycoming Motors plant operating type. The pattern shops, millwright de 


to stand out in advanced foundry design and con- partment, laboratory, hospital, locker and wash 
struction rooms and general offices will be at the west end 

Credit for the design of the conveyor and sand of the main building, occupying a space 60 x 240 ft. 
blast arrangements are due especially to J. H. Mc- Directly east of this space will be the charging floor. 
Cormi k, general] manager and F. M. Bender, chief The cupola and coke and pig iron storage areas will 
engineer of the Lycoming Motors Corporation, and cover a section, 60 x 150 ft. which will be 60 ft. high, 
F. Arthu Rianhard, architect and industrial engi this height being necessary because of the space re- 
oa of Vi imsport who have collaborated and quired for the overhead coke and storage bunkers 
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pouring by hand 
and scrap iron to the charging floor and core sand 
to the mixing room and bins. The charging floor 
will be 18 ft. above the foundry floor level and will 
extend the full width and length of the area men- 
tioned. 

No opportunity has been neglected in the design 
to designate belt conveyors, elec- 
trically operated trucks and overhead trolley systems 
wherever possible, for the movement of the mate- 
rials in place of hand operation. Efficient routing 
of the materials, both raw and semi-finished, will 
depend on these special conveyances which will be 
so worked into the general plan of operation thai 
there will be a quick and orderly process working 
from west that from the cupola end on 
through to the shipping platform at the opposite 
east end. Siding facilities for railroad cars will 
be provided for the unloading of raw materials and 
the shipping by railroad of the finished engines 
far as foundry work is concerned) to the company’s 
machine shop which will be on the other side of town 
where the present plant now is located. Three rail- 
road spurs will run along the north side and two 
of these will be on a 2 per cent grade to allow the 
moving of cars by gravity. The grade will be long 
enough for three cars to be thus moved on each 
track. Another track will run along the south 
side of the foundry. 

The inside track on the north side will run over 


of the new foundry 


to east, is, 


or 


(so 


side 


a track hopper into which coke will be dumped. A 
Rexall conveyor belt will carry the coke to belt 
bucket conveyors which in turn will carry it up 


and deliver to another Rexall conveyor belt that will 
distribute it evenly by means of a movable hand- 
operated tripper into coke bunkers of 600 tons ca- 
pacity above the charging platform. Eight hopper 
gates and chutes will be provided in the bottom of 
the bunkers for delivering the coke on the charging 
floor directly in front of the cupolas. The coke 
will be dropped into wooden baskets of 100 lb. ca- 
pacity for exact measurement of coke which will 
be emptied by hand into the cupolas. 

Pig and scrap iron will be unloaded from cars 
on the middle north siding (which will run under 
a big A frame) by means of a 1-ton 52-in. Cutler- 
Hammer magnet and then conveyed to any one of 25 
bins provided for storage purposes on the loading 
platform by a 5-ton cab-operated Shepard monorail 
hoist. These bins will have a capacity of 2700 tons, 





the 


will 


ad trolleys in foundry 


to a minimum 


main 


sufficient for a two weeks’ supply. Provi 
also be made for storing outside in the yard 
tons of pig iron and also surplus sand and 
This extra material will be moved by means of 4 
30-ton Orton & Steinbrenner locomotive crane with 
50-ft. boom which will run around the plant on 
the north, east and south sides. 

The pig and scrap iron will be taken from the 
bins on the charging floor to conveniently located 
scales where the charges will be weighed and the 
hauled to the cupolas by electric elevating platforn 
trucks. The iron will be thrown in by hand in orde 
to get us even a charge as possible. Mechanica 
operated charges have been considered, but t 
Lycoming Motors Corporation has found that 
the type of high grade gray-iron castings requ 
in automobile-motor construction better result 
be obtained by hand charging. 

As already noted there will be four cupolas 
provisions for two additional units. Two 
will be 96 in. in diameter and two 84 In. 
overall height will be 68 ft. The cupolas wil ! 
the continuous melting Whiting type with a spevs 
windbox and tuyere arrangement which will obvia 
the clogging of the tuyeres with molten 1! 
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slag. They will be equipped with chain hoists 
lifting the bottoms into place. Three No.‘ 
blowers of the positive type (one blower Is 4 res 
unit) each connected to a 50-hp. Genera! ™ 


motor will be utilized and the reserve 0! 
be so placed that it may be connected 
line from the other two blowers, eac! 
serves two cupolas. 

Beyond the cupola area (which Is . 
is to be located the extended molding roo! 
will occupy a space 150 ft. wide 
into four molding bays) by 3830 
height of the molding department to 
of trusses will be 211% ft., this heignt , aaa 
mined by heights necessary for operation” e100 
Beyond the big molding room will be a sPi*" " 
150 ft., to be devoted to the cleaning ae 
of castings, sorting, inspection -_ Ba KI 
parts for shipment. Directly outs “4 re 
room on both the north and east sides © all 
platform will be provided from which as ma 
five railroad cars, exclusive of trucks, 
at one time, 

An elaborate system of over 
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stalled in the main foundry room and so ar- 
ved that the molds for the larger castings may 
ired on the two huge circular carousel con- 
platforms already mentioned or molds for 
iller castings poured out on the floor beyond. 
ouring thus will be reduced to a minimum. 
iley system will be equipped with a turntable 
vement consisting of four turntables so 
as to permit the transverse movement of 
means of this, molten iron can be moved 
th sides of the foundry. On the long runs of 
onorail lines of which there will be two in 
undry sectidn, there will be crossover sec- 
ocated to allow full and empty ladles to pass. 
\ separate trolley system will be utilized for pouring 
he metal into the molds on each carousel conveyor. 
2-ton, hand-operated Shepard cranes with 
tric hoists equipped with controllers specially 
esigned for foundry use will be employed for pour- 
the smaller molds, which after being made on 
achines will be set up on the floor and will be 
ved along the monorail system described above on 
arate crane rails. The monorails will be so ar- 
nged as to over-lap these 2-ton cranes, thus per- 
ting the removal of the ladles from the monorail 
with the hoist on the cranes and then distributing 
them over the pouring area as desired. Use will be 
de of 1500-lb. Whiting ladles. 
Che Circular Continuous Pouring Tables 
What may be easily classed as the outstanding 
ture of the new Lycoming Motors foundry will 
e the two large circular or carousel type conveyors 
ready referred to several times in this article. 
sutside diameters of these circular conveyors 
arousels will be 60 ft. and the platform or table, 
h will be 5 ft. wide, will be flush with the 
iry floor. Each carousel will be driven by a 10- 
Klectro-Dynamic motor through worm gear 
which will be connected by belt to the 
by changing the size of the belt pulleys 
e possible to vary the peripheral speed of the 
arousel from 31% to 5 ft. per min. Fifty- 
ites will be required for one complete revo- 
1 peripheral speed of 315 ft. per min. The 
be of steel plates supported on a steel 
rame, bent to conform to the diameters 
bles. They will rotate on steel rails 
a concrete foundation. The pit for the 
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underconstruction will be 442 ft. deep. The carou- 
sels and all conveyor equipment will be furnished by 
the Lamson Co., Boston. 

These carousels, as already pointed out, will be 
used to make the larger castings, such as cylinders 
and crank cases, one carousel to be devoted ex- 
clusively to the making of each type. The north 
cr outside carousel will thus be used for the crank 
cases or soft iron castings. The entire molding 
area, by the way, will be divided into two parts, 
one to be devoted to the making of soft castings 
and the other, or south half, to hard castings. 

The molding machines for the making of crank 
cases and cylinders will be placed along the outside 
of the carousels. Molds will be placed on the 
carousel tables and cores will be set in place and 
molds made ready for pouring as they move around 
to the pouring station. The monorails will be so 
arranged that pouring will have to be done at a 
definitely predetermined point and if the mold passes 
beyond this point it cannot be poured until it is 
conveyed completely around again. After the molds 
are poured, sufficient time (about 20 min.) will be 
taken to complete the revolution for cooling. When 
the castings reach a point just ahead of the molding 
machines, cranes will be used to remove the cast- 
ings, shake out the flasks over grates and place the 
castings on the apron conveyors on which they will 
be taken on down the foundry for subsequent work- 
ing. The flasks in turn will be returned to the 
carousel which will take them around to the mold- 
ing machines. The space inside the carousels will! 
be used for storing cores and flasks. 

Next to the carousels the two Lamson apron 
type conveyors which will extend from the carousels 
295 ft. down either side of the main foundry room 
and on into the cleaning room deserve particular 
mention. Soft castings will go down one of these 
conveyors and hard castings down the other. Each 
conveyor will be 4 ft. wide and move at a speed of 4 
ft. per min. Each will be operated by a 5-hp. elec- 
tro-dynamic motor in the cleaning room. 

Underneath each conveyor in a pit 8 ft. 3 in. deep 
will be Rexall Sahara conveyor belts which will 
return the sand to the cleaning room end where 
it will be raised to an overhead screen from which 
it will drop into a 200-ton storage bin. This screen- 
ing will cover all the revivifying done to the used 
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sand. After allowing sufficient time for cooling the 
sand will be returned by overhead belt conveyors 
going along the center and north and south walls 
to hoppers over the molding machines. These con- 
veyors will be provided with the necessary deflec- 
tors, reshaping plows and automatic tripping devices 
for the hoppers. The storage bins will be replen- 
ished by sand conveyed by wheelbarrow from three 
large storage bins, each of 400 tons capacity, located 
just beyond the cleaning room. 

The molding machines for the smaller castings 
such as pistons, cylinder heads, fly wheels, exhaust 
manifolds, bearing caps, etc., will be placed along 
the north wall, along the center columns and 
also along the columns separating the core room 
and molding room. These molds will be set and 
poured on the floor and the flasks later shaken out 
over grates that will be placed over the sand convey- 
ing belts already mentioned. 


Conveyor Type Sandblast Cabinet 


When the idea for the special conveyor type 
sandblast cabinet for sandblasting the heavy cyl- 
inders and crank cases as worked out by Messrs. Mc- 





Cleaning 
through 


Cormick and Bender was first submitted to various 
sandblast manufacturers, it was declared to be im- 
practical, but later, after further development and 
clarification, it was conceded to be one of the most 
schemes for the sandblasting of castings 
ever devised. Two of these cabinets 35 ft. long by 
4 ft. wide by 6 ft. 6 in. high are now being made 
by the Mott Sand Blast Mfg. Co., Brooklyn. 

The cylinders and crank cases, after being de- 
livered into the cleaning room by the apron convey- 
ors, will first be roughly cleaned by hand over grates 
adjacent to the apron conveyors. The castings will 
then be picked up by hooks attached to a sort of 
endless ladder chain which will convey the castings 
through each cabinet at the rate of 4 ft. per min. 
and which will be operated by a 5 hp. motor. An 
operator will easily be able to push a casting over 
to a hook and steer the hook into a hole or corner 
of a casting. Both ends of each cabinet where the 
castings enter and leave will be provided with 
swinging doors and curtains to prevent the escape 
of dust. Four operators will work from the out- 
side of the cabinet and direct their sandblast noz- 
zles through curtained openings in the side. Each 
operator will work upon a certain definite part of 
each casting to facilitate production. One of the 
cabinets will be used for the sandblasting of crank 
case castings and the other for cylinders. The used 
sandblast sand will be automatically removed by 
screw and bucket conveyors and after being screened 
will be used again. An exhauster and dust arrestor, 
also to be furnished by the Mott company, will be 
used to remove the dust from these two cabinets; 
these will also serve other cleaning equipment in the 
cleaning room. 

Additional cleaning-room apparatus will include 
two Mott sandblast tables 8 ft. in diameter, two 
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Mott sandblast barrels 50 in. in diameter and 
long, a number of Whiting tumblers 42 in. in diam, 
ter and 72 in. long and a number of dou! d 
grinders. This equipment will be convenie % 
ranged so that little manual handling wil] } 
sary. After the cleaning, the castings will } 
on a roller type gravity operated conveyor h 
will take the castings to inspection bench: 
again by conveyors to various other operat 
finally to the shipping platform. 

After leaving the sandblast cabinets th: 
ders and crank cases will be placed on 
operated conveyors which will take them to 
tors who will do the necessary chipping and grind 
ing. The cylinders and cylinder heads will th: 
be taken to the testing department where eac} 
casting will be given a water test. In case of leaks 
developing the defective castings will be conveyed t 
the welding department where they will first 
placed in a preheating furnace through which the 
will be mechanically handled and then taken to t 
welders’ bench. After welding they will be mecha: 
ically delivered to a reheating furnace to remov 
strains and hard spots and then to a cooling fur 
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openings 


nace. The water test will be finally repeated and 
if any castings are still defective will be sent 
for retreatment and welding in the manner 
scribed above. 

The pattern shop will be 60 x 80 ft. and locate 
at the west end of the main building. Both w 
working and metal-working machinery for maki! 
the necessary pattern equipment will be installed 
in this department. 


Core-making Department 


Core sand will be unloaded from cars 
11-yard electrically operated Hayward grab 
and conveyed on monorails to a_ three- 
V-shaped, 300-ton core-sand bunker located 
the core-sand mixing platform and equipped 
eight under-cut gates which will deliver sand t 
shaped overhead mixing or measuring trucks | 
built by the Lycoming Motors Corporation, W 
in turn will deliver sand to mixers built 
Bins for surplus core sand with a capacity 
tons will be outside the main building on te 5’ 
ern side. Sand of different compositions ™! 
contained in each section of the core-san@ 
and by means of the overhead trucks var! 
tures of sand will be made. There W 
core-sand mixing machines, one of wh 
spare unit. The mixing machines wi! em} 
hand-push trucks which will run out 
rectly over the core-making benches 4 a 
which will be in a room 380 x 60 ft. to extens © 
the entire south side of the molding 
ways for operators pushing the oor. * 
will be provided up in between the ; 
tracks will go the full length (380 It. 
making department. Chutes will be 
conveying the core sand directly 
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s. Provision will be made in the cleaning 
r collecting the used core sand by a convey- 
em and delivering it to a bin outside the 
» room where it will be screened and a large 
ave of it reclaimed and used again. 
core oil which will be used in the core sand 
stored in two underground tanks with ca- 
of 10,500 gal. each, to be placed directly 
e core-sand mixing platform. The oil will 
red to the mixers by means of a hand 
| measuring pump which will be conveniently 
near the mixers. The mixers will be of 
pacity and made by the Standard Sand & 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The tanks and meas- 
imp will be supplied by S. F. Bowser & Co., 
ne, Ind. Steam coils will be provided inside 
for warming the oil. The oil will be run 
ravity from tank cars. 
r the cores have been made they will be 
n racks 5 ft. long by 4% ft. wide by 6 ft. 
ovided with shelves. When filled with cores 
racks will be picked up with electric elevating 
rm trucks and taken into the core ovens, 4 
of 38 of which will be directly south and 
the core-making room. Special overhead 
onstruction with nine 48-in. Swartwout ven- 
will adequately remove all smoke and fumes 
he ovens and cores after they have been re- 
the Lycoming people declare, so that a wall 
ng core-making and core-oven rooms will 
necessary. 
\fter baking the racks will be removed a short 
e in front of the ovens where they will cool, 
ke and fumes be removed bv the ventilating 
described above. After being cooled the 


New Youngstown Policy as to Mill 
Operations 


NGSTOWN, OHIO, Oct. 19.—That a number of 
trict independent makers will adjust their 
chedules hereafter to conform to car sup- 

{ stocking their output, is evidence of at 

iporary change in policy. Heretofore it has 
tim to maintain production whether the out- 
hipped or not and to allow the unshipped 
to accumulate. This resulted in a heavy back- 
reached in excess of 300,000 tons at one 
gged shipping wharves and warehouses and 

. large amount of capital. In the past two 

wever, this stocked tonnage has been largely 

the current hangover aggregating only 50,000 

h was somewhat augmented during the week 
transportation due to coal priorities promul- 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Some 
turers feel that unnecessary restrictions on 
have been imposed by the commission, just 
when rail movement was righting itself and 
to normal. While announced operating 
‘or this week have not been appreciably af- 
Ss a noticeable tendency to keep produc- 

the car-supply limit. 

vn makers ioined with Pittsburgh manu- 

terests in voicing emphatic protest against 

ment of the order requiring that all open- 
ides 38-in. high and over must be sent 
the coal mines, whether loaded or not, 
tion of special permits. Representatives 
lnstries asked that the ruling be modified 
ls to shiv their output in gondola cars 
nside height. 

tion has precipitated another temporary 

manufacturers have been quick to feel, 

that one large interest was forced for 
stock 1000 tons daily. With the end of 


} 


6 movement. expected in from five to six 
imber of cars. estimated at from 4000 
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cores will be returned to the core room for as- 
sembling, blacking and filing, where necessary. The 
heavy cylinder and crank cases will be 
conveyed by overhead trolley hoists to the molding 
floor in the same racks in which they were baked, 
the racks being provided with eye-bolts for the 
hoist hooks. The smaller cores will be conveyed to 
the molding room on hand trucks. 

The core ovens which will be of the Coleman type 
will be built by the Foundry Equipment Co., Cleve- 
land. The 38 ovens will be arranged in four bat- 
two batteries of 13 ovens and two batteries 
Each oven will be 7 ft. high and 
will accommodate two racks. There will be four 
firing boxes on each battery of 
firing boxes for each battery of six ovens. 


cores for 


veries, 


of six ovens each. 


13 ovens and two 
Coke 
screenings from the cupolas will be used to fire the 
ovens. Each oven will be provided with sliding lift 

] le 4 


Steel pate doors. 


Separate Powerhouse 


Che powerhouse will be separate from the main 
building, in a steel, glass and concrete 
10 x 100 ft. in size. 
250-hp. 


inclosure 
In this building will be two 
boilers, two 1500-ft. Worthington 
twin air compressors operated by two 300-hp. Gen 
eral Electric motors. Transformer equipment wil! 
also be in this building. Arrangements will be made 
to unload fuel by gravity and exhaust ashes by 
steam pressure through a pipe out on to a dumping 
area to the rear of the powerhouse. 

The foundry will be heated by means of the unit 
system of foundry heating and heaters of either 
the Baetz or Ilg type will be employed. Showers 
and individual vitreous washbowls will be provided. 


Keeler 


to 5000 will be released for lower lake service. 

In view of the high rate of output which has been 
maintained, any curtailment in car supply is immedi- 
ately felt. Motor truck movement, too, has diminished 
as rail transportation has approached normal. 


Early Effect Expected 

UNIONTOWN, PA., Oct. 19.—Observers in the Con- 
nellsville region are watching closely developments in 
the English mine strike situation, inasmuch as they he- 
lieve it will have an immediate and direct bearing on 
the American fuel situation if the English walkout is 
complete. Export demand has maintained coal prices 
for many months, and while few export shipments are 
going from this region now because of the scarcity of 
permits, a probable change in this situation is seen if 
the English strike assumes a critical phase. 

Railroads entered the market during the week, buy- 
ing large quantities of coal, which is being stored, it 
is reported. Some observers are of the cpinion that 
export permits will be much more liberal within the 
next few days, probably during the week. 


British Iron and Steel Output in September 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 20. (By Cable) 

Production of pig iron in Great Britain in Septem- 
ber amounted to 741,000 gross tons and that of steel 
was 883,900 tons, compared with 752,400 tons of pig 
iron and 709,200 tons of steel in August and with 
750,400 tons of pig iron and 800,000 tons of steel in 
July. The September pig iron output compares with 
an average of about 690,000 tons per month for the 
first six months of this year and with the monthly 
average for 1919 of 617,000 tons. The September steel 
output compares with an average of 821,000 for the 
first six months of this year and with the monthly aver- 
age for 1919 of 658,000 tons. The September steel pro- 
duction was the largest for any month this year. 
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Contract for Ballantyne Pier Awarded 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 12.—The Northern Construc- 
tion Co., of Vancouver, has been awarded a contract by 
the Harbor Commission of Vancouver, for the building 
of what will be known as the Ballantyne pier in that 
city, which will be by far the largest pier at any of the 
ports in Canada. The pier will have the most modern 
construction, and will be equipped with the latest type 
argo handling equipment. The superstructure wil) 
rest on reinforced concrete cylinders in a sand and 
gravel fill, on a solid foundation. The pier will be 
12U0 ft. in length, 340 ft. wide, and there will be a 
shore quay 936 ft. long by 350 ft. The pier and super- 
structure will be of fire proof steel and concrete con- 
struction throughout, and will be of a substantial type. 
The outer berths will be dredged to a minimum of 45 
ft. below ordinary low water. There will be three 
sheds, each 500 ft. long, and one 400 ft. long, two 
stories each, equipped with adequate electric elevators 
and cargo handling appliances. Each shed will be 100 
ft. wide. In the center of the pier, between the sheds, 
will be a roadway for vehicles and three railroad tracks, 
and on the outer will be two railroad tracks. 
Large electric traveling cranes will be installed on the 
outer sides. The total cost of the pier is now estimated 
at about $6,000,000, and it will require two years or 
more to build. It is stated that before this pier is fin- 
ished, work will be started on a duplicate pier. Close 
to 6000 tons of structural steel will be used in building 
the pier, and there will also be several thousand tons or 
more of other forms of steel used. No contracts for 
any part of the construction have yet been placed, but a 
large Eastern structural mill has been asked by its 
Seattle representative to reserve 6000 tons of shapes 
for the pier for delivery next year. 

Negotiations are under way for the building by the 
Canadian Government of what will be known as the 
Esquimault dry dock at Victoria, B. C. The estimated 
cost of this dock is $6,000,000 to $8,000,000, and some 
definite announcement about its building is expected to 
come out in a short time. Several Seattle representa- 
tives of Eastern steel companies are in Victoria this 
week, getting what information they can about the 
building of this new dock, and also to get a line on 
what steel will be used in case the dock is built. 

J. Coughlan & Sons, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., are 
figuring on the building of a new dry dock at Van- 
couver, but no details about it are available. It is said 
the company is to receive a large subsidy for 35 years 
from the Canadian Government, in case it decides to 
go ahead. The company operates two plants at Van- 
couver for the building of steel ships, these plants be- 
ing known as Nos. 1 and 2, and each has ua capacity for 
building 16, 8100 d.w. tons of shipping per year. Dur- 
ing the war, the company built for the English Govern- 
ment nine, 8100 d.w. steel ships, and four, 8190 d.w. 
steel ships for the Canadian Government. 
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Purchasing Agents to Eliminate Middle Men 


With the idea of eliminating middlemen who take a 
profit without giving returns, the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents at its fifth annual convention at 
Chicago, Oct. 11 to 13, inclusive, took preliminary steps 
towards the formation of seven commodity committees 
which will study basic raw materials. The committees 
will meet periodically and assemble reliable data on 
production and consumption, thereby forestalling as 
far as possible market manipulation through the dis- 
semination of erroneous information as to the relation 
of supply to demand. The step is taken es a result of 
lessons learned in the sellers’ market which prevailed 
during and subsequent to the war, when many middle- 
men came into existence and through their efforts en- 
couraged price advances to a point far beyond what 
was actually justified by the existing supply and de- 
mand. The seven committees are to deal with coal 
lumber, textiles, steel, oils, non-ferrous metals, and pig 
iron and coke. A co-ordinate development will be the 
segregation of the 3600 purchasing agents who are 
members of the association, into seven groups which 
will meet when necessary to advise the corresponding 
commodity committees. It is hoped through this plan 
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to bring the producer and consumer of ray 
more closely together, without, however. ej 
intermediaries performing a real service. 

The next annual meeting of the associatio; 
heid at Indianapolis in October, 1921. Officers 
coming year include: President, W. |. 
Dodge Sales & Engineering Co., Mishawka. 
vice-president, A. H. Reinhardt, Poole Broth 
“ago; second vice-president, T. P. Webster, M 
Que.; third vice-president, A. V. Howland, Tj! 
Hillingsworth, Boston; fourth vice-president, S. | 
Woodbury, Wilamette Iron & Steel Co., Portland. Oy 
fifth vice-president, D. E. Ferguson, H. K. Porter ( 
Pittsburgh; treasurer, W. J. Gamble, Vulcan Steg 
Forging Co., Buffalo; secretary, L. F. Boffey, \ 
York. 


\ é 


Progress on the Safety Code Program 


The comprehensive program of safety codes being 
undertaken by a large number of organizations und& 
the auspices and rules of procedure of the A 
Engineering Standards Committee has already 
noted in these pages.’ Each code is being formulat 
by a sectional committee, broadly representative of the 
interests concerned, and composed primarily of repre- 
sentatives designated by the various bodies interested 
in the particular code. The sectional committee is 
organized by one or more bodies designated for th 
purpose by the American Engineering Standards Com 
mittee and known as sponsors. Sponsorships for th 
additional safety codes have been arranged as follows 

Machine Tools.—National Machine Too! Builders’ 
Association and the National Workmen’s Compensatior 
Service Bureau. 

Mechanical Transmission of Power.—National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau, the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions, and the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

Abrasive Wheels —The Grinding Wheel Manufac- 
turers of the United States and Canada, and the In- 
ternational Association of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions. 

Foundries.—American Foundrymen’s 
and the National Founders’ Association. 

Head and Eye Protection.—Bureau of Standards. 

The head and eye protection code has been com- 
pleted, and the sponsor, the Bureau of Standards, has 
submitted the code to the main committee for approva 


Association 





Easier Conditions in Coal and Coke 


n- 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., Oct. 19.—A decidedly softer ten 
dency was shown during the week in the coa! market 
and to a less degree in the coke market. However, 
coke quotations in the Connellsville region are con 
tinuing around $17 to $17.50 with a lessened demand. 
So far price reductions in the steel trade generally have 
not been reflected in this basic fuel here, but ‘t 's s°™ 
erally believed that price dropping on pig iron Wi! ™ 
followed soon by similar reductions in the price © 
coke. s 

The car situation continues to be the crux ol 
production situation in the region. The Pennsylvania 
division here had been notified that 1500 extra care 
daily had been ordered diverted to this region from ™& 
East, but so far this week they have failed to appea 
in any material numbers. Placements the — 
sylvania for the week will average ap, -vximately , 


the 


per cent. The Monongahela railroad, however, 1s P:4 

ing 100 per cent coke and 87 per cent coal cars. r 
The labor supply is equal to the car supply at pre” 

ent and observers believe this situation will ‘ — 


Despite the fact that it is reported tha’ 
daily, few ™ 


the 


until spring. 
3000 aliens are reaching Eastern ports . 
these immigrants have made their appearance © 
coal fields. Foreign bankers here say they are = 
into the Eastern textile and farming regions and the 
observers believe the influx of alien workmen pe 
coal and coke region will not be felt until spring—P 
ably March or April. 
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BALTIMORE PLANT ADDITION 


ike Iron Works Increases Capacity by 
Expansion and Labor Performance 


the Chesapeake Iron Works of Baltimore, 
of steel structures, bridges and electric 
ines, increased the capacity of its stru 
epartment 100 per cent by the addition of 
ne of steel and concrete construction 210 
size. With this addition the plant of the 


Iron Works at Westport, Baltimore, covers 
es. Operating throughout the new build 


gth is a Chesapeake electric traveling 
ns capacity and 58-ft. span. There are 
20-ft.-span Chesapeake gantry cranes 
itilized to handle “bull riveters.” 
will also be equipped with other latest 


handling devices, including a number of 
pneumatic riveters, portable electric and 
for smaller operations. 


ng and 


The addition of 
equipment to the Chesapeak« 
give it a capacity of about 1000 tons output 
r 12,000 tons per year, and the works wil! 
ent to about 300 

yn with this expansion in 

it, F. S. 


men. 
building and 
Chavannes, president of the 
aunched a campaign to reduce costs and 
efficiency of his plant. Already excellent 
attained, he and on 
reduction of labor costs of one-fourth to 
effected, without in the least cut 
the quality of output, but rather, he adds 
1 of output has been increased. 
s reorganization campaign emphasis is 


ner 


peing asserts, some 


a peen 


} 


aiso 
gy placed on the addition of new special machines 
thoroughly modernize the plant and enable 
to get a maximum output without undue strain. 
se, for instance, it was found that to finish 
work 1143 hr. of labor were required 
new method of operation employed as a result 
vestigation, and after an appliance was in 
lar work was turned out in 734 hr., a sav 
ob of 409 hr., or over 33 per cent in labor 
With more experience on this particular job 
pected the cut in labor costs will amount to as 

0 per cent over the former method used. 
pany is now working out a scheme by which 


¢ 
iece oT 






x 200 Ft. in Size 
Will Increase 
ral Steel Department, 
Works, 100 Per Cent 


nment 
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it intends to divide with the employees on a particula: 
job the difference in 


estimate 


labor costs saved over the origina! 
of the work. If it is estimated that 1000 
are required to do a certain piece of work, for example, 
and the men turn it out in 500 hr., those on the job 
will receive their lal 


proportion of the saving in lab 


> te 
costs 


Plans of Electric Alloy Steel Co. 





Louis J. ¢ im pbe president ) he F.ectric \ 
Steel ( Youngstown, O) states that construct 
f the proposed Niles, Ohio, plant of the ‘company w 
e deferred until next year The company has 
juired a sit Niles for its property. Meanwhil 
Charle Pa., plant is bei improved and its capacit 
enlarged \ second elect furnace is being add 
which will increase the daily capacity from 20 to 40 
tons \ heat treating and annealing plant, scrap, billet 


and ingot yard and additional r: 


allroad connections a 
among the improvements being carried out at an i} 
proximate st of $300,000. Barton R. Shover, Pitt 
urgh, is msulting engineer on this project. T 
harleroi plant produces fine tool steel, ball bearing 
steel and the like, while present plans contemplate that 
the Niles works will produce steel f automobil 
springs. 


Absorbed by Hercules Mfg. Co. 


The Hercules Mfg. Co., recently organized in I 
lianapolis with a capital of $400,000, has acquired the 
the Hercules 

irer of Wizard magnetos 

The Hercules Mfg. Co 
i'rank I. Remy, Charles G 
The Remy 


entire business of Electric Co., manufa 


is headed by B. Perry Re my, 
McCutchen and C. D. Meie 
have had years of 


brothers experience 1! 


the design and manufacture of magnetos Mr. Me 
Cutchen is an experienced manufacturer and Mr. Mer 
has for vears been with the Hercules Electric Co 


The first efforts of the 


voted to improving Wizar 


new company ure being de 
1 magnetos, but the eng: neer 
work in the development 


ig? ition on small 


already at 
ideas for reliabl 


ing department is 


of new stationary 


farm and marine engines 


The Bearings Co. of America, Lancaster, Pa., thrust 


ball bearings and ball retainers, has increased produc- 
tion capacity by about 75 per cent with the completion 
of a new concrete and steel building. 
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Community Spirit in Small Industrial Town 


Development of One-Big-Family Idea Among Employees 





by Moving to Village 


Black & Decker Plant Suy- 


rounded by Workers’ Residences — Stock-sharing Pian 


BY EDWIN A. 


“HERE and how to get steady, conscientious 
W and contented workpeople is an ever present 

industrial problem. Numerous are the plans 
promulgated to solve it. One of these plans is to 
take the factory, plant it out in open country, so 
to speak, and let a working community, its work- 
ing community, in fact, grow around it. That is 
how the great shoe-making center was established 
near Binghamton, N. Y., by Endicott Johnson & Co. 
and that also is the plan followed by the Black & 
Decker Mfg. Co., maker of portable electric drills, 
automobile air compressors and valve grinders and 
subject of this article. 

Fifteen miles out from Baltimore, Md., is a 
pleasant little country village called Towson 
Heights and on the edge of this village is a tract 
of 166 acres that contains the Black & Decker 
plant and a number of well built residences owned 
by Black & Decker employees. Even though the 
complete roll of workpeople numbers only 350, the 
Black & Decker company looms big in the eyes of 
the village inhabitants, for it is the one manufac- 
turing concern therein; all its employees live in 
the village or nearby; it is in truth one of the 
biggest things in Towson Heights. When people 
in Towson Heights, therefore, want to work, they 
think right off of the Black & Decker establish- 
ment and once connected therewith wanderlust does 
not frequently figure in their desires. Home and 
family ties coupled with employment in a concern 
that is on the qui vive to provide itself with numer- 
ous industrial-relations helps (if we may call them 
such) go much to keep the labor turnover down to 
a minimum. 

There is, in fact, only one notable labor diffi- 
culty met by the Black & Decker Mfg. Co. and that 
occurs several weeks in the spring and again in 
the fall when many of the employees take time off 
to spell their folks in the arduous duties of plough- 
ing and planting and later in harvesting. But 
knowing in advance, as they do, that a certain large 
percentage of their help will be missing during 
these periods, it is easy enough for the employ- 
ment heads to plan in advance and readjust the 
factory routine accordingly. 

Prior to coming to Towson Heights in 1917, 
the Black & Decker plant was in Baltimore where, 
of course, the company had to compete with all 
sorts of manufacturing concerns for help; and 
those workers it finally did get were often for- 
eigners and others without home ties or close 
family affiliations. In Towson Heights on the other 
hand, the employees are all Americans, many of 
them of families. that for generations back have 
been domiciled in the environs of Towson Heights. 
Trouble from radical agitators and sympathizers 
within the ranks as well as outside is unknown. 
People of the wholesome type born in and about a 
thoroughly American village such as Towson 
Heights have no time for the nonsense that the 
syndicalists and Bolshevists are continually hand- 
ing out. 

Naturally men and women of the mold now in 
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the employ of the Black & Decker company since 
it moved to Towson Heights are keen for the com- 
munity idea; in fact, it was theirs long before the 
company came to Towson Heights and it is the 
latter really that is cashing in on that idea. As a 
result the big family idea has been made dominant 
and always an effort is put forth to include the 
villagers in this family. Thus, for instance, resi- 
dents of Towson Heights are permitted to a certain 
extent to partake in the company’s home-building 
and stock-sharing activities and are always in- 
cluded in its social programs. 

To further the democratic spirit that naturally 
follows the community idea, private offices for the 
heads of the company have been eliminated. The 
office building, which, by the way, during the war 
was a portable Y. M. C. A. hut; is a one-room 
inclosure and the desks of the president and vice- 
president are located out in the open among the 
twenty-five or more office employees. 

There is nothing like a central eating place to 
promote the get-together spirit and so a cafeteria 
has been established. In spite of the fact that the 
majority of the employees live close by, this 
cafeteria is crowded each noon and a noisy session 
(with lots of music) is always in order. Of course, 
at this time all the officials make a special effort 
to be on hand and mingle in the conversations and 
impromptu jollifications. 

Mention has already been made of the housing 
scheme. Some thirty modern residences have been 
built on the 166-acre plot on which the plant itself 
is lecated and the building of others is contem- 
plated. For the management of construction 4 
building and loan association has been formed 
which is subscribed to not only by employees, but 
many Towson Heights people as well. All building 
is superintended by a company official and pur- 
chases for all building materials are made through 
the compeny’s purchasing department. 

Recently a plan for distributing a block of 
$250,000 preferred 8 per cent cumulative stock to 
the employees on long payments was aren 
Residents of Towson Heights will also be include 
in this plan to a limited extent. Thus again the 
idea of the community or one big partnership ; 
again put to the front. Another block of em 
will be sold later, the plan being to issue new a 
to the value of $1,000,000 within the next year. 
The first block carries with it a 25 per cent ees 
of common stock, one share to be given with se 
shares of preferred stock. In other words, ~ 
value of the new preferred stock will be $29 Se 
deemable at $27) and for each four shares, : a 
worth purchased, one share of common stock, The 
having a par value of $25, will be given. re- 
following statement published by the SS 
garding this stock-sharing plan is self-explana a 

In line with our policy of encouragins the interes 


and 
e : e work of all 
every member of our organization in th quitable 


rovide an @ 
the business in general, and in order to prov with the de 
means of sharing the profits of the — , arrange © make 


serving of our employees, we are going ' 
it easy for them to become stockholders 


First, we wil 
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Two-Family Houses Occupied by Black &« 
built on the 166-acre ot on Ww 
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ee ee erior of Main Manufacturing Building 


Fe) take re Where Black & Decker Products Are 
Machined and Assembled, Showing Clean, 


Ft) i te nn ~~ wend nici 
ell-Lighted Working Area 
yf Lt. Yn hi fee BY on 


LO 


rom the Manufacturing Plant, This Splendid Six-Room Cottage Is for One of the Employees 


mnlov 2 " 
‘ployee Homes. For the management of construction of these homes a building and loan association 
has been formed 
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is large a cash subscription as each one can arrange 
pay for within 30 days, in sums, however, of not less 
ian $100 and multiples thereof Second, in addition to the 


further 
depend on 


h subscription, we will allow time to pay for a 
will 


will be 


ibseription. The amount of time allowed 


length of service of each employee, and worked 


on the basis of allowing one year's time for every yeat 


‘rvice with the ompany up to a total of two years 
which six montl Will be lowed for each additional 
r of service However, everyone wi be given a minimun 
ir, evel the have bee with u mnliy one week 
one will lowed more than five year as a 
im time 
} next | ( ‘ ! ad ( o 1 ssued b the 
pany will not carr is large i per ntage ot commorl 
k as a bonus as tl first block, probably only 20 per cent 
hare ! ( 0 1 evel five share of pr 
| nd th lird percentage, per day 
per cent 
i I ur mp ee to get 
first | | os i ) ba nd get ! i 
is tl ) qt t ire llowit 
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The plant takes up 400,000 sq. ft. of floor s; 
The main building, which is 100 x 200 ft. in siz 
of all steel daylight construction. Since al] 
chines are electrically operated there is an absen 
of smoke and dirt and, therefore, the fact that th, 
plant is in the midst of the Black & Decker housing 
area does not mar the community idea with |} 
within such a close radius as it might wer 
conditions otherwise. 

As an indication of the company’s growth 
following figures of its business for the past 
years are interesting: 1915, $87,398.72; 1916. 
$197,831.63; 1917, $231,537.18; 1918, $513,505.98: 
1919, $1,105,710.16; six months, 1920, $1,02s 
935.99. That the development of the one-big-fan 
spirit made especially successful by moving the f: 
tory to Towson Heights helped to bring about 
increases named may readily be assumed. 








Developments in Electro-Percussive Welding 


Quantity Production of Duplicate Parts—Dissimilar Metals 


Joined and 


JYECENT developments in electro-percussive welding 

\ were discussed by Douglas F. Miner, research en- 
evineer Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
surgh, in a paper presented at a recent meeting of the 
Pittsburgh section of the American Welding Society. 
“Electro-percussive welding,” Mr. Miner said, “is a proc- 
ess which is primarily intended for manufacturing appli- 
ations, where large quantities of duplicate parts are 
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Fig. 1 Circuit Diagram of Condenser Type Welder 


to be produced. One size of machine will handle a 
large variety of pieces over quite a range of size, but 
it will be appreciated that more or less special holding 
fixtures must be designed to attach to a given machine. 
If only a small number of parts of each particular de- 
sign and size is to be made, the necessary investment 
in fixtures may be excessive. Thus it will be apparent 
that repair work is not the most suitable field. 

“There is unlimited opportunity for development of 
automatic machines utilizing this process. Inasmuch 
is the time of welding is negligible, the only limitation 
of speed of production is speed of feeding and gripping 
the pieces. This permits a heretofore impossible out 
put. Furthermore, unskilled 

In discussing the type of applications determined 


labor can be used.”’ 


suitable, the speaker said that a study of parts 
a prominent 
parts 
decided ad 


tering into the construction of make of 


1utomobile, showed over 50 important where 


percussive welding would demonstrate a 


costs 


antage over present methods; manufacturing 


iny types of tools using a special cutting portion 


a cheaper grade shank would be reduced 
the manufacture of 


union 


ned to 
| better results obtained, and in 


irdware many items, especially those involving 


inlike metals or unequal sections offered interesting 
“1 27m: 

S1d1iities. 

“The underlying principles utilized in percussive 


Cutting Tools Attached to 


Low Grade Shanks 


welding,” Mr. Miner said, “were discovered in 1905 by 
L. W. Chubb, of the Westinghouse company. Follow 
ing his original: experiments Mr. Chubb developed 
machines for welding metals in wire form of rathe 
small cross-section. With this equipment very satis- 































factory welds were made between wires of various 
metals. Widely different physical properties of wires 


to be welded offered no obstacle and perfectly ductile 
welds were made with platinum and lead, tungsten and 
aluminum, copper and aluminum. 

“The apparatus consists essentially of a device fo: 
producing a percussive engagement of parts to be 
welded, practically simultaneous with a discharge 01 
electrical energy. In the wire welders the energy is 
taken from an electrolytic condenser. Sets of alumi- 
num plates immersed in an electrolyte of borax solution 
are charged by a direct current of very small value, 
and discharged at the moment of weld. This discharge 
takes place at the parts to be joined and melts them 
with an explosive violence. At this moment the ham- 
mer forges the parts together into a perfect union. 
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Fig. 2—Circuit Diagram of Electromagnetic Type Weld: 


using and union of the metals is finished in approx 
mately 0.005 second. Fig. 1 shows a circuit diagram 
this 
“Using an electrolytic condenser for 
fusing energy proved to have decided limitations 
cause of limited amount of energy capable of be 
stored in a condenser of convenient size. Consequent 
Mr. Chubb scheme for utilizing electri 
energy stored in a magnetic field, thus substituti! 
electro-magnetic energy for electro-static. Since abou 
a year ago we have been experimenting and develop! 
apparatus along this line, and have been very § 
cessful in welds of the butt type up to a cross-sectit 
area equivalent to % in. diameter stock. Future w 
will extend this to much larger sections. 


process. 


source 


evolved a 


, 
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“To give a better un- 
derstanding of the prox 
ess, we may briefly de 
scribe the operation of 
an experimental outfit 
we have been using. Fig. 
2 is a diagram of elec- 
trical circuits and Fig. 3 
gives an idea of the ap- 
pearance of apparatus 
“Stated in simple 
terms, when any 
trical circuit containing 
large inductance, such as 
when a coil of many 
turns is interrupted, the 
stored 


tries to 


elec- 


energy I 


course 
prevent the 
break and causes an a} 

to be drawn. An electric 
arc is a source of high 
intensity heat 

larly well suited to weld 
ing operations. In an 
apparatus we have a re 
actance coil of two wind 
ings, one (primary) 
being connected 
tarily to a 


particu- 





mome! 
Klectromagnetic Typ. 


Welder source of 


Figs. 4, 5 and 6—Photomicrographs, 





Fig. 5, while in Fig. 6 both metals were etched 
direct current and the other (secondary) being con- 
nected to the pieces to be welded. By means of suitable 
tripping devices the forging hammer causes the pri- 
mary coil to be disconnected from the source of power, 
with the secondary closed. Transfer of energy of the 
collapsing magnetic field to the secondary occurs and 
then a rapid small separation of the parts to be welded 
‘auses an intense arc to melt the surfaces. At the 
proper moment the hammer forges the pieces together. 
The complete operation occupies about 0.1 second of 
time, giving no time for oxidation or excessive heating. 
[he time sequence of events shown in an oscillogram 
taken during a weld between % in. copper and steel 
d indicates a peak of current of 2600 amp., an arc 
ltage of 30, maximum power 60 kw., energy 0.00077 
-hr., and time 0.094 seconds. 
“Figs. 4,5 and 6 show with an enlargement of 100 
imeters, the character of a percussive weld between 
pper and cold rolled steel. In Fig. 4 the steel has 
etched, but the copper left unetched. The reverse 
he case in Fig. 5, while in Fig. 6 both metals were 
‘d. 
“Passing from steel toward 
first change from the structure of the 
increase in pearlitic concentration 
ts). After this comes a laminated mass of pasty 
melted steel which mingles with a layer of fused 
Back of this is the unchanged coarse grain 
copper. Little or no amalgamation 


that 
virgin meta 
(the dark 


copper we notice 


pper. 


nate onl 
Lakes piace 
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Enlarged 100 Diameters, 


Copper and Cold Rolled Steel. In Fig. 4 the steel has been etched, but the copper left 
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and the two metals are sharply defined, but interwoven 
by the force of compression. Interpenetrations are 
visible and examination at higher power shows small 
in the area of fused copper. No cav 
found which would 


viodules of steel 


ities or oxide inclusions have been 
destroy the strength of the joint if present.” 

The concluded with a detailed discussion 
of the advantages of electro-percussive welding. These 
included power saving, rapidity of welding, welding of 
sections, welding of 


Speaker 


unequal unlike metals, welding 


without changing the physical structure or conditior 


cf the parts (due to alized heat), uniformity of 
weld, and decreased st of finishing due to the smal 
fin or flash produces 


New Westinghouse Foundry 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. C ha on 
pleted a new foundry at its South Philadelphia work 
140 x 200 ft., which will be used in making casting 
weighing from % lb. to % ton. The company also ha 


ompleted a three-story warehouse at its South Phila 


delphia works with floor space of 86,650 sq. ft., two 
pattern storage buildings 30 x 256 ft. and two garage 
which will accommodate 60 automobiles. 

Pulverized coal, using Fuller apparatus, for melting 
and drying furnaces, is to be used in the Canton plant 
of the United Engineering & Foundry C 





Percussive Weld Between 
unetched; the reverse is the case 


Showing the Character of a 





Exam] »f Electro-Percussive Welding The lust 
« from left to right, show the following \ 
opper ro elded to a steel disk showing the penetrat 
met d the ean line of the weld i ‘ 
welded 1 i Steel disk and tested in bending without 
wet Lwee two sections of copper 5/16-in. in dia 
rp angle so that the copper outsid. 
! tad engthened by welding fo « 
teel: T i f old rolled steel i4-in. hollow steel r 
welded to steel te: nickel-steel valve head wit 
ded to i 





Modern Two-Cupola Foundry at North Tonawanda 





ee es 


nia th tt {tat ae 





Cupola Blower Has Double 
t 


of Gases and Smoke, in 


iron 


1) 
smail 


HE first heat n the production of 
castings at the foundry at North 


rray 


Tonawanda, 


N. Y., of the recently organized firm of Peirce-Brown, 
I was poured Aug. 13. The plant, notable in a 
eneral way for material handling facilities and em 
ployee comfort features, is interesting among details 


the double use made of the cupola blower. When 


sniftin 


tne cupola Ss lumped, the blower, DY a lg ol 
gates, is made to draw away the smoke and gases at 


the cupola and to discharge them into the atmosphere. 
The 75 x 400 ft., of st 


tion with brick side walls and steel sash. Of particular 


is eel construc- 


main building 


interest is the blower installation for removing the gas 
and smoke from the building when the bottom is dropped 
Buffalo Forge 
o the motor and 


he 


low 


in the cupola. The blower, which is the 


Co.’s rotary type, is direct connected t 


has two intakes. One intake draws t air from out- 


the other draws the air down toward 


of The 
livided, one running direct to the cupola to supply the 


When the blast 
is on, the gate admitting the air from outdoors is open 


doors and oO 


the bottom the outlet is also. sub- 


cupola. 
ast and the other leading outdoors. 


and the lower one closed, and the discharge pipe lead- 
After the bottom is dropped, the 


the 


ing outdoors closed. 


lower intake is opened and one from outdoors 


‘losed, the pipe to the wind box is closed and the dis 


charge outdoors is open, allowing the fan to suck the 


1ir and cinders and discharge them outside of the 
lilding. 
The crane-way over the storage yard is 20 ft. from 


the building so as to provide leanto’s for the sand stor 


age. The crane is equipped with a magnet for loading 


pig and scrap into skip boxes which are placed directly 
on the charging floor by Stuebing lift trucks and dis- 
tributed to the proper storage place on the platform. 





Main Building, 75 x 400 ft. of 


L 


he 


Peirce-Brown Foundry. 
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Jse, Including the Removal 


New Peirce-Brown Plant 





lo 
the charging floor. 
54-in. 


platform has been framed to provide for th 


conserve handling the charging 


There is a Paxson cupola now installed, 


the 


stallation of a second cupola. The charging platf 


is designed to sustain a load of 500 lb. per sq. in., 
to make it fireproof is covered with sheet iron 
roofed with concrete. 

The core room, 40 x 75 ft., is located in the 


end of the building toward the small office whi 


TY 


shown in the foreground of the exterior view. H: 
girls are employed to make the small cores. A girls’ 


wash room is provided equipped with all modern, san 
tary fixtures and with steel lockers. The core over 
are on the far side of the building, the stack for these 
showing over the roof of the office. The core 
were built by the Foundry Equipment Co., Cleveland 

The main molding floor is 75 x 240 ft. It is equipped 
with cranes in some of the bays to provide for 
heavy floor work, and monorails are installed over t! 
center aisle. The monorail equipment was supplied 
the S-T Engineering Co., Buffalo. Osborn 
machines are provided for.the small castings and 
large roll-over suitable for 200 to 300-lb. castings. 
the far end of the molding floor is a large firepro 
pattern storage built entirely of brick and cement t& 
safekeeping for customers’ patterns. 

A hollow tile fire wall with fire doors separates th: 
molding floor from the cleaning room. Passing throug 
directly on the right, is the master mechanic’s roon 
This is equipped with a 500 cu. ft. Ingersoll-Rand ai 
compressor, lathe, drill press, planer and hack saw 


ovens 


tne 


molding 


At 


provide 


provide for repairs and any machine work necessar! 
Leading from this room is the transformer 
is equipped with three 150 k.v.a. trans 


on patterns. 


room, which 


A wide center aisle is served by monorail cranes 











.1, 1920 


()ci ©. 


together with a secondary switchboard which 
nit any one of the transformers that may be in 
being cut out and running the balance on open 
‘ithout losing any time making the disconnec- 
[he main switchboard is also in the transformer 
Adjacent to the master mechanic’s room is the 
om where all the small requirements for the 
- are stored. This is run on a perpetual inven- 
rd system to enable the stock to be kept up at 
pattern shop is on the right-hand side of the 
ind is equipped with motor driven machine tools 
king care of all the flasks and pattern work. 
.e cleaning room is 75 x 120 ft. The equipment in- 
Sly exhaust tumbling mills, direct motor driven 
rs and sand blast equipment. 


STORAGE OF BITUMINOUS COAL 


Precautions to Be Observed to Avoid Overheat- 
ing or Spontaneous Combustion 


Valuable information on the storage of bituminous 
s given in Bulletin No. 116, published by the 
rineering Experiment Station of the University of 
is, Urbana, Ill. This bulletin aims to supplement 
ular No. 6, published by the university, by present 
information secured in a further study to find out 
e experience of those who stored coal under the un- 
ial conditions during 1918, when the zoning system 
f distribution under the United States Fuel Adminis- 
ition was in force. Outstanding conclusions from the 
tudy follow: 

If possible a place should be chosen that is dry and 
well drained; if not drained naturally, drains should be 
provided about the storage pile, not underneath it, as a 
lrain beneath a pile may produce an air current up 

rough the pile and thus assist spontaneous combus 


Coal should not be dumped on ground covered with 
ishes or refuse of any kind, because often, in addition 
to furnishing flues for the admission of air, such refuse 
yntains combustible material; if adequate 
ace Should be provided so that the coal can be moved 
neating occurs. 


possible, 


c 


Kinds of Coal to Store 


The spontaneous combustion of coal is due largely 
the oxidation of fine coal; consequently, the liability 
spontaneous combustion in stored coal. is greatly 
luced and in many cases eliminated if dust and fine 
can be kept out of the pile. Hence, if possible, 
eaned, screened coal of a uniform size should be 
sen, the larger the lumps the better, so as to give 
greater number of voids in the pile. Coal of one 
is better than a mixture of sizes. 
Sized coal should not be stored upon a foundation 
' fine coal. Coal should be handled in such a way as 
prevent breakage as much as possible. In storing 
ne-run coal, it should be piled uniformly so as to 
vent segregation of the sizes. As fine coal or slack 
more liable to spontaneous combustion than clean 
‘d coal, it should be very carefully watched in stor- 
to detect evidence of heating. 

It is wise to select low sulphur coals for storage 
tainable, but it must not be taken for granted that 

‘w sulphur coal will necessarily store well. 


Methods of Piling 


Relative to the method of piling, the report states 
‘oal should be so piled that air may circulate freely 
ugh it and thus carry off any heat generated, or 
so closely packed that air cannot enter the pile; 
is, under water storage conditions should be ap- 
ximated as n§jarly as possible. A number of small 
es, if practicable, are better than one large pile. 
hazard of spontaneous combustion seems to be in- 
endent of whether the coal is piled in the open or 


ler cover, with the precaution, however, that repeated 
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the molding room is the construction 
of the floor, which was first filled with broken brick, 
and then soft coal ashes and the cleanings from the 
stoves of the Donner steel plant. It was then rolled with 
a 10-ton steam roller and covered with a few inches of 


A feature of 


sand, thus providing a hard roadway and good founda- 
tion over which to run the sand cutter. 

The plant heated by four heaters 
which it is expected will keep the plant at 70 deg. in 
zero 


will be Baetz 


weather. The interior of the building has been 


sprayed with cold water paint and is lighted with 
Mazda lights, thus to provide good illumination at all 
times. 


W. P. Peirce is president and general manager of 


the Peirce-Brown, Inc., and S. W. Brown is secretary 


and treasurer. 


wetting and drying of coal seems to increase the ten 
dency to spontaneous combustion. 
In case of fire, water is to be used carefully and 


only as a last resort after other means, such as moving 
the coal, have been tried to lower the temperature. 
Coal that has once heated should preferably be used at 
once and not be returned to the pile. 

About 75 per cent of the coal pile fires studied have 
occurred within 90 days after the coal was placed in 
storage; hence particular attention should be given to 
the pile during the first three months that it is in 
storage. The greater the area of the pile exposed to 
the air the more quickly will the danger be passed. 

The bulletin analyzes the causes of numerous fires 
and photographs show unsafe conditions. Various coal 
storage systems, together with photographs of large 
coal storage plants and explanations of appliances on 


the market for reading temperatures in the coal pile 

are given. 

Demand for American Machinery on the 
Continent 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—Consul Ralph C. Busser, at 
Trieste, has sent a report to the Department of Com- 
merce urging American manufacturers of machinery to 
organize their export business to compete in the por- 
tions of Italy, Jugoslavia and German-Austria tributary 
to that port. 

“It would be advisable,” he says, “to study condi- 
tions on the and to form connections with good 
local technical or engineering firms which have the 
facilities for exhibiting, handling and installing Ameri- 
Ample stocks of machines would thus 
always be available for the prompt filling of orders 
and executing of contracts. 

“The material chiefly in demand,” continues the re- 
port, “includes electric apparatus and appliances, water 
meters, turbines, cranes, steam and oil engines, equip- 
ment for shipbuilding, mining and textile machinery. 
The steam and electric railways are also in great need 
of equipment and supplies. Jugoslavia, German-Aus- 
tria, Hungary, and other countries of the hinterland 
are in need of locomotives and rolling stock on account 
of the great losses and deterioration in consequence of 
the war. 

“Among the new projects which will create a consid- 
erable demand for machinery, is the plan to connect up 
the hydroelectric plant of the Celina in the Veneto with 
the Isonzo plant at Monfalcone and the hydroelectric 
plant of the Recina with the hydroelectric plants of the 
Celina and the Isonzo. Plants especially in need of new 
equipment and machinery are textile mills in German- 
Austria and Jugoslavia; the coal mines of Istria and 
Dalmatia; the tramways of Trieste, Pola, and Gorizia; 
and the shipyards of Trieste and Monfalcone.” 


spot 


The property of the Buckeye Engine Co., Salem, 
Ohio, has been taken over by the E. W. Bliss Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer of motor driven presses, 
and production will be continued. Pending readjust- 
ment in factory management, workmen in the various 
departments have been temporarily laid off. 













Electric Chain Riveting Machine 
\ machine for chain links 
Buffalo, 


automatically riveting 


is een de veloped by the Kobert Machine (¢ One 


N. Y., manufacturer of electric riveting and forging 
1achines. The principal problem that the company hau 
» solve to make the machine a commercia! success was 

control the heat and not permit any heat saturation 
ow the side plates that would be injurious to the 
dened surface of the pins. That this has been ac 
ymplished, it is explained, is demonstrated by the uni- 
rmity obtained in the finished link. 


The links are fed from a rotating hopper having a 
ew or worm rail which fixed within the hopper. 

! ictior ind operation of the hopper is such 
l I ilt ilways 1? 


imbling mass at the 


vest point of the worm rail which results in a cer 





number 0 iffixing themselves to the rail. 
tinuous feedit yf the links rapidly fills the 
he yp is reached whe rravity feed he 
rectly into the fixture. 

The links which pile themselves along the feeding 
n the machi: e controlled by a finger permit 
ly one link at a time to be transferred into the 
pping s which open automatically to receive a 
e link carried by a horizontal carrier operated by 
Y on disk. The jaws are then closed by a power- 
togel operated DY a cam, the electrode making 
in a manner which permits of no sparking or 
n¢ As the desired heat is obtained, the electrode 
raised and the heading set delivers a heavy blow 
forcing the metal into any desired shape. The entirs 
of operation including the heating and heading 
does not consume more than a few seconds, the final 

irying with the size of the link. 
The machine is designed to eliminate damage 1) 
ise an offsize link becomes caught in the mechanism 
[his is accomplished by devices provided for the auto 


atic stopping of the heating and 


intil the obs 


heading tools, and 
truction has 


auto 


the functioning of the feeding 


passed through when the 
matically thrown into operation. 


The 


riveting heads again are 
current is emphasized as a feature as 
the heat is entirely directed to the point of operation 
and when not actually heating, the machine is not using 
any current. Symbol or character numbers can be 
stamped into the heading set so that each finished rivet 
will show the impression. A single operator can_take 
‘are of a battery of from three to four machines. 


Economy of 


Bench Shear for Tool Room Work 


A larger size bench shear than that formerly manu- 
factured by this company is announced by the Bartlett 
Mfg. Co., 40 East Lafayette Avenue, Detroit. The new 
shear is known as No. 25 and is of the same style as 
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Rapid Production of Fin 
ished Links Features the 
Kobert Chain Riveting 
Machine 





the company’s No. 20 except that the cut of the 
shear is 4% in., whereas the cut of the No. 20 is 
The shear is rated to cut steel bars or sheet iron 

’s in., and is explained as particularly adapted 
use in tool room work. The blades are of crucible 
steel and an extra blade for wire cutting can be 


a 
plied. 


lp 


Reversal in Churchward-Bethlehem Suit on 
Nickel-Chrome-Vanadium Steels 

In the case of Churchward International Steel (C 
vs. Bethlehem Steel Co., the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit on appeal fron 
the District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsy! 
vania has decided that the claims of the patents in- 
volved in the suit are invalid for want of patentable i: 
vention and has directed the trial court to enter an 0! 
der dismissing the bill, thus reversing the decree of the 
District Court. This suit was begun in October of 1915 
by the Churchward International Steel Co., alleging 
infringement of two United States patents, Nos. 845,75! 
and 868,327, issued to James Churchward 
nickel-chrome-vanadium steels and damages 
asked to the amount of $2,000,000. 


covering 
were 








The Arnold Co., Chicago, has a contract for the con- 
struction of a roundhouse, boiler house and storehous 
at Clifton Forge, Va., for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad. 





The Links Are Fed 
the Rotating Hopper 
the Feeding Rail of 


Machine. A finger pern 
link at a 
transferred to the g¢ 


one time 


ping tools. The jaws 
close and the _ elect 
makes contact 


desired 


the electrode is 1 


heat 


the heading 








Japanese Development in Iron and Steel 


Actual Production Limited, But Exploitation 


of Prospects 


Is Active—Large Government 


Advances to Private Steel Corporations 
" ASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—Trans-Pacific politics avoid publicity when desired. Consequently the fol 
\ are emphasizing the world interest in the steel lowing material is not complete in all details.” 
industry of Japan. The Japanese Government Concerning the Government iron and steel works 
mainspring behind all the progress which has’ the report says: “The Government Steel Works is 


nade in that industry and just now it is appar- 
y trying to maintain the strength that developed 
ng the war and against the difficulties of readjust 


The latest information received by the Department 
ymmerce relates to the advances the Japanese Gov 
nent has made to five of the important private steel 
porations in that country. Each of these is to re 
e 10,000,000 yen—approximately $5,000,000. The 
ipients named in the advices of the Department of 
nmerce are Hokkaido Iron Mill, the Toyo Seitetsu 
iisha, the Mitsubishi Steel Works of Kenjiho, the 
‘hihu Iron Colliery Co., and the Tanaka Mining Co. 
reason for this government subsidy is announced 
be the slump in the value of pig iron stocks accumu 
| by these companies. 


Dumping Pig Iron in the “East” 


“The accumulated stocks of pig iron,” reports the 
inese Advertiser, “will be disposed of by effecting 
imping in the Eastern countries where iron is wanted. 
iis dumping is being effected by the Mitsubishi Busan 
Kaisha and the Mitsubishi Trading Co.” This frank 
nouncement of the plan for the disposal of the sur 
ist Japanese stocks will probably have considerable 
terest for the steel industries of the “Eastern coun- 
es’’ where the dumping is to take place. 
Efforts on the part of the Department of 
erce to obtain a comprehensive and accurate picture 
the Japanese steel industry have met with little 
Apparently this industry is so closely inter- 
voven with the military establishment that only such 
formation is allowed to leave the country as the Jap- 
nese authorities desire. Practically all of the indus- 
try, except the Imperial Steel Co. itself, is the hands 
f the big Japanese banks, and these in turn are under 
the closest government control. A detailed account of 
the iron and steel industry of Japan has been received 
y the Department of Commerce from James F. Abbott, 
ommercial attaché at Tokyo, who has transmitted a 
report on that industry received from the Trans-Pacific, 
vhich apparently enjoys intimate relations with the 
Japanese Government. Although Mr. Abbott reported 
that he is not informed as to the authorship of this 
account, some of its details have been published in the 
Trans-Pacific under the name of Baron K. Nakashima, 
he managing director of the new Oriental Steel Co. of 
Japan—The Toyo Seitetsu Kaisha. 


Com 


iccess. 


Government Steel Works Dominant 


This summary apparently contains all the Japanese 
Government is willing that the outside world should 
»w about the details of this industry. The Japanese 
rovernment and the Japanese steel companies gener 
ly are very reluctant to give the details of their busi 
ess to the public. Says this report: “There is a ver) 
en appreciation here of the fact that the whole in 
istry rests upon an unstable basis with respect to raw 
All officials and leaders in this line are a 
in looking upon the iron and steel industry of the 
ted States and European countries much as a smal 
‘ern looks upon powerful and formidable rivals 
ere is therefore something of a feeling that all Jap 
iron and steel enterprises, including 

nt works, stand or fall together, according to how 
essfully they can measure up to other nations. Al 
igh there is nothing in the nature of a steel trust, 
Government, which is the principal producer, forms 
nnecting link between important concerns which 
number some half dozen. It is thus possible to 


iterials. 


the Gover! 






under four different 
Yedamitsu 


spoken of Government reports 


names which mean the same thing, viz.: 
Iron Works, Yawata Steel Works, Wakamatsu Steel 
Works and Edamitsu Iron Foundry. The old plant, 


1906, and 


each case 


erected in 1901, cost about 20,000,000 yen. In 
again in 1916, exten 


10,000,000 yen. 


were completed in 
In the middle of 1919 the plant 
rate of 450,000 tons of 


sions 
about 
was capable of producing at the 
steel annually. 

“During 1919 the Government 
blast furnaces, producing 250 tons of pig iron per 24 
150,000 tons of pur- 
chased and pig was made into steel. 
The equipment includes a boiler plate mill now under 
construction, capable of turning out boiler plates up 
to 2 in. 12 ft. wide and 50 ft. long. Until this 
plant is opened the only boiler plate produced in Japan 
is being made at the Kure Naval Station, which up to 
October, 1917, manufactured plates for naval uses only. 
The Government works are about to open the first tin 
The works employ about 15,000 


works operated four 


’ 
about 


iron, 


hr. This, together with 


imported 


thic k, 


plate mill in Japan. 
men, 

“In considering the production and sale of 
products by the Government it must be borne in mind 
that the enterprise is a national one in which profit 
making is not the first consideration. The works, in 
fact, were conducted at a heavy loss prior to the war 
boom, owing to the fact that they have been supplying 
materials to other Government departments at less than 
cost. In its réle of leadership in the iron and steel 
industry the Government works is expected to take all 
difficult and experimental work which private firms are 
afraid to try.” 

Pig Iron Supply and Demand 


The document presents the following official esti- 
mate for the 1919 supply and demand for pig iron in 
Japan: 


steel 


Estimated Supply 


Producers Metric Tons 


Government Steel Works 370,000 
Kamaishi Iron Works 110,000 
Hokkaido Steel Works 120,000 
Hanyang Steel Works 130,000 
Oriental Steel Works 20.000 
Penchihu Steel Works 60,000 
Anshan Steel Works &0,000 
Kyonupo Steel Works 80,000 
Others 139,000 
Tota 1,120,000 
Eestimated Demand 
Consumer Metric Tons 
(;overnment Steel Works 450,000 
Kamaishi Iron Mines 50,000 
Mitsubishi Dockyards 40.000 
Kawasaki Dockyard 60,000 
Hanyang Steel Works 50.000 
Asano Steel Works °5 000 
Sumitomo Iron Foundr 20.000 
(other 253.000 
Tota 1,098 000 
Later figures supplied by Mr. Abbott, taken from 
the Japan Weekly Chronicle, show a 1919 production of 
980,000 tons, made up as follows: 
Metric Tor 
Govern! nt Stee Wo 190.000 
Kama i Ire Mine SH OOF 
Hokka Steel Wor 1320 O01 
Hanvang Stee Ww 1H0.000 
Mrienta Steel Worl 20.000 
Pene hu Stee Worh 2 000 
Ar hay St gg Works £0 000 
K u 1H0_ O08 
(oT »9.000 
Total 0.000 
[All the above figures, by comparison with what 
were regarded as reliable statistics of Japanese produc- 
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tion of pig iron before the war, appear very large. 
EDITOR. ] 


Steel “Output”? Under Japanese Control 


In discussing these tables, the says: “It 
should be noted that the Government Works, 
Kamaishi Iron Mines and the Hanyang Steel Works 
appear both as producers and consumers of pig iron, 
and that the Hanyang, the Penchihu and Anshan 
steel companies are in Manchuria or China, so that 
what they produce will appear as imports. Moreover, 
nearly all of the Government’s production is derived 
from ores imported from China or Manchuria. The 
same is true of the Oriental Steel Works, a new con- 
cern which only recently began operations, and which 
expects to equal the Government enterprise when pend- 
ing extensions are completed. These facts should be 
borne in mind in considering the table below showing 
estimates made by the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce as to the supply of steel and steel materials 
controlled by Japan. The steel materials recorded in 
the second table are derived from the steel listed in the 
first table, so that the two are not to be added: 


report 
Steel 


Estimate of Capacity or Expected Capacity of Steel Works 


‘Controlled by Japan” Metric Tons 
Steel 

1918 1919 1920 1921 1922-23 
Japan 1,150,000 1,600,000 1,770,000 1,920,000 2,000,000 
Choser 15.000 0,000 0,000 50.000 50,000 
Manchuria 30,000 60,000 60,000 

Finished Steel Materia 
191s 1919 L920 1921 1922-23 
Japan $10,000 1,140,000 1,260,000 1,400,000 1,490,000 
Chosen 14,000 10,000 40,000 10,000 10,000 
Manchuria : 20,000 50,000 50.000 50,000 


[NoTtE.—The above figures are printed here because 
they appear in the article of Commercial Attache Ab- 
bott, but they are not offered as having any statistical 
value. No such production as is indicated by the 
capacity given for Japan is probable.—EDITOR. } 





A rough estimate by the Government officials of the 
probable consumption of finished steel in the immediate 
future is as follows, in metric tons. 

Metric Tons 


1,295,000 
1,568,000 


9°416 
S So . : ; 2,112,000 


Private Japanese Works and Prospects 


The report then proceeds to an itemized account of 
the chief iron and steel establishments of Japan outside 
of the Imperial Steel Works. It says: 

“Kure Naval Station.—The equipment and capacity 
of this Government enterprise cannot be ascertained, 
but what evidence there is indicates that it produces 
annually about 1000 tons of high speed tool steel. Up 
to the present it also has been the sole producer of 
boiler plate, most of which has been used by the Jap- 
anese Navy. After the United States prohibited the 
export of steel in 1917 the various shipbuilding firms of 
Japan were unable to buy boiler plates, since the only 
producer in Japan was the Kure Naval Station. In 
October the shipbuilders made arrangements with the 
Government which authorized the Navy Department to 
secure extra supplies of materials from the Government 
Steel Works to be worked up into boiler plates for ship- 
yard use. About 200 tons a month were thus produced 
and distributed among the shipyards according to ca- 
pacity. 

“Toyo Seitetsu Kaisha (Oriental Steel Mfg. Co.)- 
This new company was formed in 1917 and capitalized 
at 25,000,000 yen. It later consolidated with another 
company, the combined capital being 40,000,000 yen, of 
which only a part has been paid up. The company is 
already operating a 150-ton furnace purchased second- 
hand from an American company at Bristol, Pa. It 
recently called for further payment of capital for the 
installation of a new 300-ton furnace which is expected 
to be ready for operation by the middle of 1920. The 
company is backed by powerful capitalists who an- 
nounced ambitious plans at the time when the war boom 
was at its height, but it is doubtful whether all of the 
plans will be carried to completion. 

“Mitsubishi Steel Mfg. Co.—This enterprise is a sub- 
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sidiary of the Mitsubishi mining and trading inter 
It was formed in 1914 and capitalized at 40,000,000 , 
It is located at Kenjiho, near Chinnampo on the | 
doko River in Korea. The works are not entirely ¢ 
pleted yet, but the original plans called for an anr 
output of 100,000 tons of pig iron, of which half y 
to be converted into steel and worked into plates, she: 
bars and angles, while the other half was to be sold 
the public. Whether the Mitsubishi company will h 
to its original program cannot be stated. 

“The Kyushu Steel Works, Ltd.—This compa) 
capitalized at 10,000,000 yen, was organized during t 
war, and is located near the Government works 
Wakamatsu. It purchased the plant of the old Yasu 
kawa Steel Co., and began extensions in 1917. At tha 
time the plans were to erect three 50-ton basic ope: 
hearth furnaces, one structural and one plate mi! 
Some delay was experienced in carrying out these plan 
but they are still adhered to. The estimated output 
the plant is 50,000 tons of plates and bars, but some 
doubt has arisen as to the ability of the company to 
secure a permanent and steady supply of raw materials 
particularly pig iron. It is reported that a contract for 
60,000 tons of pig iron annually has been closed with 
the Han Yeh Ping Co. of China, but this is not verified. 

“Nippon Seikosho (Japan Steel Works).—The Japan 
Steel Works is located at Muroran and recently com 
bined with the Hokkaido Steel Mfg. Co. It is capital 
ized at 30,000,000 yen. The company plans to establish 
plants in the vicinity of Kobe or Osaka to engage in 
the manufacture of warships, cargo ships, arms, muni- 
tions and general machinery. It will, therefore, con- 
sume its own steel products. 

“Nippon Seitetsu Kaisha (Nippon Iron Works, Ltd.). 

-This company, whose new plant is about completed, 
is located at Orio, near Wakamatsu, northern Kyushu. 
It is capitalized at 3,000,000 yen. The company pro- 
poses to manufacture pig iron, steel and rails, and carry 
on other related activities. 

“Lishan Iron Foundry (South Manchurian Rail- 
ways).—During the year 1918 the South Manchurian 
Railway set aside funds to the extent of 1,200,000 yen 
to cover initial expenses for the construction of an 
iron foundry at Lishan in Manchuria. Present plans 
call for ultimate additional expenditures of 2,800,000 
yen to enlarge and complete this enterprise. The smelt- 
ing works were ready to begin operations in December, 
1919. The company’s plans as to capacity, products or 
the disposition of products are not available. 

“Okura Mining Co.—During 1916 the Okura mining 
interests leased the Moling Kuran iron mine, located 
20 miles from Nanking, the consideration being 2,000,- 
000 yen. The Chinese Government refused to recognize 
the transaction, whereupon the Japanese Government 
took over the claim of the Okura company, and after 
long negotiations the Chinese Minister of War mort- 
gaged the property to the Japanese Government for 
20,000,000 yen. During 1917 the Yasukama Steel Co. 
of Kyushu, Japan, closed negotiations with the Han 
Yeh Ping Iron & Coal Co., Ltd., of Shanghai (the latter 
concern being in control of the Hanyang Iron & Steel 
Works, the Tayeh iron mines and collieries in Ping 
Haiang) for the construction of a steel foundry at Kuro- 
saki, Fukuoka Prefecture, near the Government Steel 
Works. Details as to capitalization, equipment and 
products of this concern are not available. 

“The Tokai Kohyo Kaisha (Eastern Sea Steel Co.). 

This company, capitalized at 3,000,000 yen, has a new 
plant in Kyushu, near the Government Steel Works. 
It has an annual capacity of about 40,000 tons of steel 
products, most of which consist of plates which it is 
able to roll up to % in. thick, 5 ft. by 20 ft. This 
company receives about 1000 tons of steel per month 
from the Government Steel Works. 

“The Kobe Steel Works, Ltd. (Also known as the 
Suzuki Iron Works).—This company has a plant at 
Kobe capable of melting 20,000 tons of steel and 2000 
tons of alloys annually. It does considerable work for 
the Japanese navy, builds marine engines and makes 
ship castings and forgings for the Teikoku Kisen Kaisha, 
a shipbuilding company controlled by the Suzuki inter- 
ests. 


“Kishimoto Iron Works.—This company is located 
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‘akanoshima, Osaka. It operates two Siemens- 
open hearth furnaces, each of 25 tons capacity. 
orts pig iron from China and produces s 
iaking wire nails and galvanized wire. 
pacity is about 200,000 kegs annually. 
asuda Co.—The Yasuda Co. has nail 
, which produce 150,000 kegs of nails, and a factory 
ishu where 350,000 kegs are produced annually. 


;overnment Steel Works supplies this concern with 


teel used 
Its wire 


WOrkKS 


Osaka Iron Works, Ltd.—In Japanese this company 


; a name which is frequently confused with a ship- 
ling company (Osaka Tekkojo) and a small steel 
-s (Osaka Seikojo). The Osaka Iron Works was 


iblished in 1917 with a capital of 1,000,000 yen. At 

specialized in the production of mild steel bars 
expected to extend its operations to angles, tees 
channels. Its present capacity is about 5000 tons 
teel products a year. 

“Sennin Iron Co.—This small foundry is located 12 

es west of Kurosawajiri, Iwate Prefecture. It pro- 

es about 4000 tons of high grade charcoal pig iron, 
ipplied to the government. 

“Besides the foregoing firms, which are more or less 
ern, there are many companies operated on a family 
isis and frequently using charcoal as fuel. During the 

var boom many of these companies expanded their 
yperations considerably, but it is doubtful whether they 
uld survive any great competition.” 

The following is a list of some of these concerns, 
th their maximum capacity, at 
iiled during 1918: 


prices such as pre- 


Annual 

Capacity 
Company Product Tons 

Kuriki Iron Co ’ pw 

Kurikasawa Iron Works.. Pig lron 2 500 
Yasuki Steel Works — Steel 1,200 
Oji Electric Steel Co....... a he Steel 600 
Yonako Electric Steel Co.. A Steel 2.000 
Tsuchibashi Steel Co.... ; eves -wteel 900 
Omori Steel Manufacturing Co .. Steel 1,200 
Niitto Seiko Kabushiki Kaisha ... Steel 5.600 
Tokyo Kozai Kaisha hans Steel 3,000 
Tokai Denki Seikojo . aa . Steel 360 
Nagoya Iron Works - , . Steel 6 
Kurodo Seikojo rwaget oe Steel f 
Jamuro Iron Works Steel 6 
Okura <a aor Pig lron 


Most of these small companies, says the report, pro 
luce a high grade steel for special uses, such as rifle 
arrels, bayonets, files, and so on. The government is 
the principal purchaser of such steel. 


Customs Exemption to Encourage Steel Works Con 


struction 


Japanese efforts to establish steel plants in Korea 
ire manifested by the new customs tariff law passed 
at a special session of the Japanese Diet to govern 
Korea (Chosen). According to the report to the De 
partment of Commerce by Consul General Ransford S. 
Miller, at Seoul, article 3 of the new law provides: 

“When implements, machinery, or other materia 
necessary for equipping a plant which can produce a 
one place in Chosen in one year 35,000 or more metric 
tons of pig iron or steel, or a plant which can increase 
ts production at one place within one year by 35,000 
ry more metric tons of pig iron or steel, are imported 
nto Chosen they shall be exempted from import duty 

a manner to be determined by the Governor Genera! 
‘f Chosen. 

“The provisions of the foregoing paragraph shall 
ilso be applicable when a person establishing the equip 
nent mentioned in the foregoing paragraph imports 
nto Chosen implements, machinery, or other material 
necessary for the manufacture of by-products desig- 
ited by the Governor General of Chosen.” 


Bids will be opened on Oct. 18, on an I'linois water- 
way to cost $20,000,000, authorized under an amend- 
nent to the Illinois state constitution. The [Illinois 
vaterway act of 1919 provides that there shall be a 
hannel of at least eight feet in earth, 16 feet in rock, 
it least 150 ft. bottom width between Chicago and the 
Mississippi River. The first work is to be done at Mar- 
eilles and Starved Rock, IIl., the sanitary canal fur- 
ishing a deep waterway from Chicago as far as Leck- 


ort. 
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FOR LOWER IRON ORE RATES 


Wharton and Ringwood Companies Allege 
Discrimination 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—Counsel -for the Wharton 


Steel Co. and the Ringwood Co. have filed a brief with 
ommerce Commission in the 
which these companies attack combination rates charged 
from mines at Wharton, N. J., 


tO certain Diast furnaces In 


the Interstate ( casés in 


y 


nh iron ore in Carioads 


eastern Pennsylvania and 
from Ringwood, N. J., to points in 
1 New Jersey in the Eastern iron pro- 


These 


New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania an 
ducing district. rates, it is alleged, are unjust, 
unreasonable, unjust discriminatory and unduly 
prejudicial in comparison with rates from mines of 
complainants’ Mesabi, Menominee 
and other at Mineville, N. Y., 


competitors on the 
ranges in the Northwest, 
and other points. 

“There are, lawfully speaking,” it 
200,000,000 
Wharton. 
with ore in the northern peninsula of 
Minnesota. All that the steel company asks ‘s that the 
freight rates from those mines at or near Wharton 
shall be placed on the same basis as the freight rates 
of its competitors; that is, the same relative asis. 
The steel company has recently refused a contract for 
2,250,000 tons of ore which it could not deliver under 
the present freight rates.” 

The Ringwood mines are located in 
part of New Jersey on 
the Erie Railroad. 
comes in 
ores in the 
district. 

“As typical,” counsel for the Ringwood mines sets 
forth, “the proposed rate from Ringwood to Alburtis, 
Pa., should be $1.30, instead of $1.60 as at present. 
Under the existing rate structure the Ringwood Co. 
has found it difficult to obtain a profitable price for 
Ringwood ore. It has declined numerous offers, one 
large concern having offered to take the entire output 
of the mines at the price of 12c. per unit, which was 
declined. If a relative base of rates were established 
from Ringwood mines the Ringwood Co. undoubte lly 
would ll more ore in competition with the Lake 


is set forth in the 
iron the smal 


This ore comes in comne* 


brief, “some tons of ore in 


area around tion 


Michigan and 


the northern 
the Greenwood Lake division of 
The ore from the Ringwood mines 
competition with all the high phosphorous 

East as well as those in the Lake Superior 


Seil 
ores.” . 
a schedule of rates based on 
those in effect vrior to Aug. 26. 1920, in accordance 
with the laid down bv the commission in the 
B. Nicoll case; that is, 5.5 mills per ton mile plus 30 
‘ents non-haulage. To the rates established by that 
formula we have added the increase of 15c. per gross 
ton, effective Aug. 9, 1917. This advance, it will be 
remembered, was made on all iron ore rates, including 
those from the Northwest ranges to the unper lIxake 
ports and from the lower lake ports to all blast fur- 


“Complainants propose 


formula 


naces. To this total we have added the general 25 per 
cent increase, provided for in Genera! Order No. 28 of 


1918. We do 
hould ve made 


the Director General, effective June 25, 
not believe that any further increase 
in these rates for the future. 

“We also that the rates from the Richard, Mt. 
Hove and mines on the Mount Hope Mineral 
Railroad. Fort Montgomery, and Port 
Henry should be adjusted on the same relative basis 
as the rates from the Replogle mine and the Peters and 
Cannon mines. That is to say, all rates should apply 
to the point where the ore is offered to the carrier for 
through transportation.” 


urge 
other 


Sterlington, 


No. 2 furnace of the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., 
at Midland, Pa., which was completed several weeks 
hlown in Oct. 9. This furnace has a rated 
capacity of 600 tons per day and is running on basic 
iron. The company has both of its furnaces in blast at 
present, but it is expected that in the near future No. 
1 stack will be blown out and overhauled. The com- 
pany also expects to have in operation at no distant 
date its new by-product plant, consisting of 100 Kop- 
pers patent ovens. 


avo, was 
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SWISS MACHINERY INDUSTRY 


Foothold Obtained in the World’s Markets for 
Machine Tools 


Of the various Swiss industries which were making 
rapid strides during the war, the machine industry may 
be singled out as having witnessed a _ particularly 
marked development; in fact it is no exaggeration to 
say that the industry has largely succeeded in freeing 
itself from its dependence on Germany. That the ma- 
chine tool line has done extremely well will hardly 
come as a surprise in view of the fact that the out- 
break of the war witnessed an unprecedented demand 
for all kinds of machine tools in practically all coun- 
tries, a demand which the German industry through 
the exigencies of the war was unable to meet. The 
Swiss industry lost no time in getting to work, turning 
the opportunity to practical advantage and soon secur- 
ing a firm footing in such countries as were formerly 
covered by Germany as, for instance, Spain, Japan, and 
South America. 


German Machines No Longer Cheap 


It should be remembered that prior to the war the 
Swiss machine industry was unable to hold its own 
against German competition in the matter of prices for 
a given quality but the war and its economic conse- 
quences have brought about a complete «hange in the 
situation and while some kinds of German machinery 
are still being sold in the world’s market at prices 
which hopelessly outclass foreign competition, the pro- 
verbial cheapness of German machinery is no longer 
existing. 

Parallel with the extraordinary increase of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the Swiss industry runs a strong 
movement for the organization and co-operation of the 
various forces at work with a view of building up and 
extending her export trade. While before the war the 
Swiss industry hardly considered it necessary to en- 
gage in foreign trade propaganda—relying solely and 
almost exclusively upon the reputation of her goods in 
the world’s market—it was soon realized that this con- 
servative way of doing business in the international 
market would come to grief the moment manufacturing 
of munitions and war material ceased and the machine 
industries of the various countries were looking for an 
outlet for their surplus production. The promotion and 
organization of foreign trade on systematic lines was 
therefore vigorously carried on both by commercial as- 
sociations and the Government, new trade information 
bureats were established, the scope of existing ones 
extended cover a wider field, exhibitions and 
fairs were arranged—in short, strong efforts were 
made with a view of preparing the Swiss industry for 
a keen struggle in the world’s market. 


so as to 


Why an Effort for Extending Exports 


In order to gain a clear idea of the stupendous de- 
velopment of the industry, it is necessary to contem- 
plate for a moment the following figures: 


Export of Machinery (In illio f fra s) 
1913 1914 191 1916 1917 1918S 
Machine tools 2.38 2.44 16.4 18.7 $5.44 20.8 
Gen’al machinery.112 So 117 179 177.6 178 


These figures strikingly reveal the remarkable de- 
velopment of the industry, particularly the machine 
tool line; they show, however, at the same time, that 
the year of 1916 brought the greatest volume of export 
business while a decline set in during the following 
years. The latter fact may be accounted for by vari- 
ous reasons, the chief cause being the difficulty in ob- 
taining the required raw materials the scarcity of 
which made itself increasingly felt. In order to under- 
stand fully the importance of this problem with which 
the industry was beginning to be confronted in the 
early part of 1917, it should be remembered that Swit- 
zerland is entirely dependent of other countries as re- 
gards her supply of ores and coal. And economic 
measures and restrictions to prevent the utilization of 
raw materials for war purposes had far-reaching ef- 
fects. Besides, the steadily advancing German prices 
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were beginning to tell as were constantly recu: 
wage claims. 

Compared with 1918, the export figures for the firs: 
half of the year 1919 show a decline of 20 per ce; 
This slump affected particularly the mill and text)! 
machinery lines though the oil-motor and water-turb 
branches also recorded a distinct falling-off in for 
orders. 

It is interesting to note how the export market 
Switzerland shifted during the war. The figures in 
following table represent in percentages of the 
export and the distribution of Swiss machinery p: 
ucts, covering the years 1913 to 1918. 





South- 
France Spain America Russia England Italy Ge 
ee <2a0e 20 b 7 15 > 10 
EeAe.  waee's 38 S 4 er 10 12 


A new market for Swiss machinery was found 
Holland with 5 per cent of the total export. 


Coal and Iron Output of Upper Silesia 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 5.—A summary of the output 
coal and iron in Upper Silesia in 1919 has been fo: 
warded by Consul Frederick Simpich, who is attaché 
to the American commission at Berlin. 

“The report of Oberschlesische Berg und Huette: 
maennische Verein, E. V., covering the year 1919, shows 
that in 1919 there were 63 anthracite coal mines ope 
ating in Upper Silesia, wherein 1,235 steam hoist e 
gines were used and 388 electric motors were in use, as 
against 405 in the preceding year,” says Mr. Simpich 

“There was 35 per cent less coal produced in the 
mines in 1919 than in the previous year; 21,204,045 tons 
of coal were shipped from these mines in 1919, as 
against 36,113,360 tons in 1918 and 40,337,215 tons in 
1913. 

“Iron production has decreased considerably in the 
last 10 years in Upper Silesia, as is shown below: 1901, 
457,126 tons; 1913, 138,204 tons; 1918, 62,194 tons; 
1919, 61,469 tons. 

“Pig-iron production has been as follows: 1913, 994,- 
601 tons; 1918, 696,146 tons; 1919, 459,954 tons. 

“The value of pig iron and its by-products amounted 
to 186,420,000 marks in 1919, as against 125,890,000 
marks in 1918. Foundry production declined 30 per 
cent in 1919 as compared with 1918. Upper Silesia 
produced 24,451 tons of steel castings in 1919, as against 
97,757 tons in the previous year. The same district pro- 
duced 439,227 tons of ingot iron, or only 34 per cent of 
the production in 1918. The production of wrought 
iron decreased by 51 per cent. The production of 
crude zinc amounted to 74,023 tons, valued at 138,608,- 
000 marks, as against 122,961 tons, valued at 110,890,- 
000 marks, in 1918. The production of lead in Upper 
Silesia in 1919 was 17.7 per cent less than for 1918, 
and the production of silver declined by 27 per cent. 

“The total number of miners employed in Upper 
Silesia in 1919 was 226,445. After the repatriation of 
war prisoners, this number was increased to 233,55 
Among the miners employed here in 1919 were a large 
number of Russian prisoners of war who are now Ir 
garded as settled workmen.” 


New England Foundrymen’s Association 


Rev. David Fraser, Somerville, Mass., was the 
speaker of the evening at the October meeting of the 
New England Foundrymen’s Association, at the Ex- 
change Club, Boston, Oct. 13, at which A. B. Root, 
Jr., president, presided. Mr. Fraser took for his sub- 
ject “Americanism,” and during his address said that 
one of the chief perils this country is facing to-day 
is the lack of interest shown by successful business me! 
in politics. He went on record as being in favor of 
taking away the citizenship of the business man who 
failed to vote on election days, and he feels that it !s 
just as honorable for the business man to be an alder- 
man as it is for him to be a trustee of a college. The 
members of the association acted favorably on the 
application of the S. Obermayer Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
for membership, in behalf of I. D. Adams, Easter” 
representative. 











Meeting of American Foundrymen—II. 


Sessions on Industrial Relations and 
Non-Ferrous Topics—Committee Re- 


ports — President’s 


ryyHE problems of industrial relations were assigned 

a more important place on the program this year 

than ever before and the 13 papers and three 

\ittee reports scheduled testify to the interest in 

subject. Two sessions were taken up solely with 

papers, one on Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 6, and 
Thursday morning, Oct. 7. 


Industrial Relations a Phase of Management 


“The biggest waste in industry to-day is the failure 
itilize the productive good-will of which the Amer- 
an workman is so richly capable of contributing,” 
said Meyer Bloomfield, Bloomfield’s Labor Digest, Bos- 
n, in the opening address of the Industrial Relations 
Efforts to recover this loss have given rise to 
the study of “industrial relations,” which has become a 
atchword much like “scientific management,” “effi- 
iency” and “system,” and to a certain extent has fallen 
into disrepute because its true significance is not gen- 
erally appreciated. Industrial relations, Mr. Bloomfield 
pointed out, merely constitutes a phase of management, 
leriving its present importance from the nature of 
modern industry with its lack of personal contact be- 
tween employer and employee. One of the principal 
needs of the time, he stated, is to find some means of 
bridging the gap between employer and workman and 
thereby eliminating causes for misunderstanding and 


session. 


ill-feeling. 
Each Problem Has Own Solution 
There is no one program of industrial relations 
which is universally applicable. As Mr. Bloomfield 


pointed out, a program may be narrow or broad, wise 
Yr unwise, but if it deserves the name at all it must 
grow out of the peculiar needs and conditions of the 
particular shop or industry. There may be a certain 
amount of showy window dressing, a lot of self-decep- 
t.on and a tiding over of difficulties for the time being, 
but neither responsible executives nor the workmen 
will long put up with industrial relations activities that 
are not native to the soil. 

This idea was expanded by Ralph M. Wells, Employ- 
ment Managers Association, Boston, who mentioned 
numerous factors which are variable for each plant, 
among them the hours of labor, wages, character of 
products, distance from other labor centers, competi- 
tion with other employers; requirements as to skill, 
training and intelligence in the workmen; the personne] 

the supervising force; the labor traditions of the 
pant; local public opinion in labor controversies; hous- 
ng facilities, schools and playgrounds, theaters and 
hurches, 

All of these elements must be carefully studied 
‘lore any industrial relations plan is devised, and 
efforts should be concentrated on finding out exactly 

nat few measures are required to iron out the diffi- 
ilties in the industry, rather than to see how elaborate 
‘ program can be worked out. Mr. Wells laid particular 
tress on the importance of eliminating small points of 

‘tion in a works organization. Often an unnoticed 
dition will incur the ill will of employees and coun- 
teract all of the betterment work which may be under- 
‘taken by the management. ; 


A Defense of the Foreman 
“Blaming the foreman for industrial ills is a most 


. 

The reports of the papers on industrial relations and 

: errous subjects as well as some other important matters 
crowded out of last week’s issue of THe IRON AGE 
are included in this report. 


Annual Address 


popular indoor pastime,” said Charles Prosser, Dun- 


woody Institute, Minneapolis, in discussing the fore- 
man’s relationship to the worker. Criticisms of the 
foreman, however, have been destructive rather than 
constructive and indicate a failure to understand the 
difficulties besetting him under modern industrial con- 
ditions. Many short-sighted employment managers, 
Dr. Prosser said, have made a rubber stamp out of the 
foreman. Sometimes foremen are so numerous that 
they, like their gangs, have become mere brass tags 
inthe minds of the management. Too often initiative 
has been largely taken away from the foreman through 
the centralization of both production and employment 
matters. As the struggle between capital and labor 
has grown more bitter many employers have become 
distrustful of their foremen, fearing that they will be 
contaminated by radical propaganda. Sometimes elab- 
orate schemes for welfare work have been put into 
effect with the idea of buying up the loyalty of the 
workmen over the head of the foremen. To a large 
degree the foreman has lost his old-time position as 
leader of his men and is looked upon with suspicion 
as an outsider and a one hundred per cent company 
man. 

Despite these facts, Dr. Prosser is of the opinion 
that better industrial relations can best be fostered 
through the medium of the foreman, and to this end he 
must be encouraged to win the confidence of his men 
by taking an active interest in their viewpoint in con- 
nection with matters affecting their relation with the 
company. The foreman should also be given final 
authority to hire or discharge those under him. In 
this connection, Arthur H. Young, International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, stated that in his company the 
function of the employment manager was to select 
likely applicants for jobs and to send them to fore- 
men for their approval. The foremen are authorized 
to recommend the discharge or transfer of an employee 
and in case the employment manager does not confirm 
the request after making an investigation, the final 
decision lies with the superintendent. 


Training the Foreman 


“I believe that in the past many companies have 
failed to recognize the true value of the most important 
man in their producing organization—the foreman,” 
stated M. C. Evans, International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, in an address on the “Development of Foremen.” 
“To the workmen in the shop the foreman is the com- 
pany and through him they learn the policies and wishes 
of the management,” he added. He described in detail! a 
foreman’s development course which was conducted dur- 
ing six months of last fall and winter at the plants of 
his company and emphasized the fact that the course 
was largely arranged by the foremen themselves and 
that they, on their own initiative, invited many of the 
executives of the company to deliver lectures in the 
course. Membership and attendance at the classes was 
optional; yet the attendance averaged nearly 90 per 
cent. 


Need for Centralization of Employment 


In a New England works the foremen themselves 
recommended a centralized employment plan as a check 
on the re-employment of workers who had been dis- 
charged from one department for inefficiency or other 
important reasons, said Ralph M. Wells in the course 
of his address on employment problems. The large 
scale of modern industry, which makes personal and in- 
timate contact between management and workers im- 
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possible, has resulted in an effort to obtain this con- 
tact through a new agency, generally a centralizea 
employment department, said Mr. Young in touching 
on this question. Formerly the hiring of a man was 
nothing more or less than the crooking of the fore- 
man’s finger and his discharge was an equally simple 
matter. This old method of employment, however, be- 
came inadequate with the growth of industry. He 
stated that there are cases on record in some firms 
where the same man was hired and fired 10 or 12 
times and for the same cause each time—because he 
wouldn’t work. There was no central clearing house, 
no passing on of the information that the first man 
hiring him secured. In describing the work of placing 
the right man in the right job, Mr. Young recounted 
each step from the time the applicant appears at the 
employment office until he has been escorted ints the 
shop and introduced by the foreman to some of his 
associates in his new work. 


Familiarizing a Man with His Job 


Statistics show that the greatest percentage of 
labor turnover occurs in the first week of employment,” 
said James W. Brown, Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, in 
discussing “Industrial Relations Departments.” “A 
new entrant,” he said, “should be taken in hand by 
the foreman and introduced to his fel!ow workmen to 
make him understand that he has joined an industrial 
family and that he is a member of such. He should be 
shown the place his clothes are to be hung and the 
machine or bench he is to work on. He should then 
be introduced to the instructor, who should make it 
plain to him that any information he may wish, or any 
tools or supplies he may require, or any help he might 
need will be gladly furnished at any time.” He stated 
that the foreman should not be depended upon for in- 
struction, as he is charged with getting out produc- 
tion. For this reason, he stated, the Chain Belt Co. set 
aside portions of their departments for beginners’ 
schoo!s. In the malleable iron foundry of the plant, 
the molder apprentices are kept separate from the 
journeymen molders and under the supervision and 
care of competent instructors are told the proper way 
of performing each operation and the reasons why. 
He stated that the company had graduated nearly 50 
molders in the last nine months. 


Selling the Company to the New Man 


The importance of winning the interest of a new 
employee in the company was emphasized by Mr. Young 
in his address. After the applicant has been approved 
by the examining physician, it is the employment man- 
ager’s job to “sell” the company to him, to tell him 
something of the history of the plant and what promo- 
tional opportunity there is there for him. “Some plants 
make a practice of giving new employees a motion pic- 
ture show or illustrated lantern slide lecture, showing 
first the town, the location of the plant, the different 
residence districts, the names of the streets leading to 
the plant, the surrounding country, then a view of the 
plant itself, the gates, the pay stations, etc., and then. 
by means of photographs and diagrams, the whole 
process of manufacture at that plant. 

“The wise employment manager will also have in 
his files a list of substitute occupations. He will find 
out at the time a man is employed what his aspirations 
are and what he may be studying to fit himself for. 
Then, too, there are times when a man is hired for a 
certain position who is capable of something better, 
but there is no opening in his particular line just at that 
time. By maintaining such a file, the employment 
manager will be able, when a requisition is received 
for a man with those qualifications, to offer this pro- 
motional opportunity to a present employee, rather 
than hiring someone from the outside. This will do 
much to aid continuity and stability of service.” 


Physical Examination of Applicants 


All applicants for work in the International Har- 
vester Co. plants receive a complete physical examina- 
tion. The purpose of this is not that industry proposes 


to rid itself of all men who are not physically perfect, 
but that no man will be assigned to a job that will work 
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a physical hardship upon him. The men are 1ded 
into three classes, A, B and C, those in class C being » 
jected. 

The point was raised that it was unjust to b 
man from work, and in fact was a dangerous p 
as it would tend to increase the ranks of malco 
and radicals. Mr. Young replied that the numbe; 
jections were very small. One of the grounds for re. 
jection is communicable disease. This does n n 
stitute a permanent bar to employment if the ap; 
is later cured of his ailment, 

Mr. Bloomfield cited a number of companies 
have done much to take care of the physically 
capped in their organizations. In the Ford Co., { 
stance, one blind man does the work of two 1 
men on some kinds of work. The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. has found deaf mutes very competent for 
certain classes of work. Mr. Bloomfield called ati 
tion to the fact that an advantage of employing p 
cally handicapped workers was that the probk 
labor turnover was eliminated or at least materi 
reduced. 

He stated that the merits of physical examinatio: 
must be “sold” to the workmen and particularly the 


union men. There has been considerable opposition to 
physical examinations on the part of labor organiza- 
tions, which is based on the belief that it is a sort of 


blacklist. Specific examples of the dangers of employ- 
ing the physically unfit should be brought to the atten- 
tion of doubters, he said. He cited an instance of a 
printing press accident resulting in numerous injuries 
and several fatalities which was due to the fact that 
one of the operatives had an epileptic fit. Had physical 
examination been made in that shop, the epileptic 
would not have been entrusted with the work to which 
he was assigned. 


The Shop Committee on Trial 


“High guaranteed wages, a greater number of hours 
totally free from work, or guarantees that the men 
need not do more than a certain fixed limited task 
within any working day are things which employees 
understand and appreciate,” said Ray Vance, Brook- 
mire Economic Service, Inc., New York, in an address 
on Various Plans of Industrial Relations. “But such 
phrases as ‘going into partnership with the boss’ mean 
to them ‘speeding up’ and a whole train of other bogies 
which they have been taught to fear.”” Whenever any 
plan of industrial co-operation is broached, the domin- 
ant mental reaction of the employee is suspicion. Not- 
withstanding this condition, Mr. Vance stated that 
various plans had succeeded in this country and that 
his remarks would deal with them rather than with un- 
tried theories. He took up briefly the merits and dis- 
advantages of voluntary bonuses and profit sharing, 
stock selling plans. specific horus plans, shop commit- 
tees and so-called “industrial democracies.” 

One of the principal objections to the profit sharing 
plan is that the average employee will. see very little 
connection between his personal efforts and the net 
profits of the corporation. The length of time likely to 
intervene between bonus or profit sharing payments is 
so long that the employee is apt to lose interest in the 
meantime. The stock selling plan finds its main weak- 
ness in the fact that it usually affects only a minority 
of employees. A further weakness lies in the fact that 
the employee rarely is able to accumulate a sufficient 
number of shares of stock to make any very appreciable 
addition to his income. Bonuses which are made di- 
rectly dependent upon personal efforts of the employees 
are condemned by many as tending to produce speed at 
the expense of quality. More common and more gen- 
erally approved bases of bonus payments are: regular- 
ity of attendance on work; length of service; high per- 
centage of perfect production units turned out; saving 
of waste material, etc. This type of bonus for efficiency 
in work, Mr. Vance said, has the further advantage 
that it can be calculated over short periods so that the 
employee has before him a direct reward for his own 
efforts with very little fear that his efforts will be null 
fied by others over whose work he has no control. 

The bonus, stock ownership and profit sharing plans 
have several characteristics in common. They are 
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y the management. If the employees are per- 
make any decision, they reject or adopt the 
i whole. The plans do not take away from the 
nent any authority as to business policy or pro- 
plans. Because these schemes failed to meet 
eral weakness of lack of interest on the part of 
‘ es, two new groups of industrial relationship 
ave been developed which are revolutionary in 
y involve the surrender by the management of 
powers relating to production policies and fac- 
scipline. One group includes organizations called 
ial democracies and the other, various forms of 
ommittees. The industrial democracy systems 
very little variation in type of organization. 
I hree functioning bodies in an industrial democracy 
the cabinet, consisting of the major executives of 
ympany; the senate, made up of minor executives, 
artment heads and foremen, appointed by the man- 
ent; and the house of representatives, elected by 
ballot from the entire body of workers. The 
‘ipal weakness of the plan is that it carries with 
e theoretical possibilities of an absolute deadlock 

iny policy, which might result in a strike. 

The surrender of power by the management is a fea- 

of real shop committee plans. The most general 
vision for this surrender of power is the agreement 
the management to carry out every policy which se- 
‘ures a unanimous vote in a joint meeting between their 
representatives and those of the employees. Most plans 
provide for an appeal in case of disagreement. These 
appeals go upward until many of them end with a 
lefinite provision for carrying the case to an outside 
oard of arbitrators. 

While the shop committee and industrial democracy 
plans have the advantage of placing definite responsi- 
bility upon the employee, Mr. Vance was of the opinion 
that these schemes in practical operation demand some 
sort of profit sharing or wage dividend scheme to com- 
plete the appeal to the employee’s self interest. 


Union Labor and the Shop Committee 


During the course of the sessions the question was 
raised as to what the attitude of union labor was to- 
vards the shop committee plan. On this point Mr. 
Young stated that the International Harvester Co. 
plants are operated on the open shop principle but that 
many employees are union men and have shown them- 
‘lives fully in. sympathy both with functionalized em- 
loyment management and works council work. Oppo- 

tion, he said, is centered in the union leaders who 
ire farther away from their constituencies in viewpoint 
then the absentee landlord is from his tenant. 

Americanization a Process of Give and Take 

“Foreign labor is indispensable to the continued 

wth and development of the industries of America,” 

R. M. Little, Safety Institute of America, New 
York, in an address before the delegates as a whole, as- 
sembled in a smoker. “As their labor is indispensible 
ehooves the industries to give them a square deal 

{ not to exploit them, to see that they have equal 

itment with everybody else. . The industrial at- 

le toward the foreign-born should be one of kind- 
and considerate and intelligent treatment. Amer- 
zation in industry is a mutual process of give and 
We take from them and give to them; they give 
is and from us. The process is as reciprocal 
fe itself and is an important factor in the building 
f our industries. Industrially we must understand 
believe in them, and sympathize with them.” 


take 


Mr. Little stated that while the Anglo-Saxon ele- 
has been thé dominant influence in the develop- 
of this country, America is not alone for the 


Saxon people, but also for the liberty-loving peo- 
f other nationalities and races. Americanism, he 
is broad enough to include the values of all the 
ents represented in the population. If we were to 
lve the question of Americanism upon the rights of 
tled to call this their own than any of the other 


les in the country. 
A Practical Demonstration in Americanization 


One of the most interesting features of the Indus- 
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trial Relations sessions was a practical demonstration 
in the teaching of English to foreigners, conducted by 
John R. Dyer, secretary, industrial department, Inter- 
national Committee, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, New York. A group of about twenty non-English 
speaking foreigners from a Columbus plant were as- 
sembled before him and by acting out words as he pro- 
nounced them, he taught them a number of simple sen- 
tences. Subsequently he identified the spoken words 
with the printed words, as shown on a chart, this being 
a method of teaching reading which supplements the 
method of teaching foreigners to speak the language. 
Although the demonstration was necessarily short, it 
was ample testimony not only to the merits of the sys- 
tem used (the Roberts method) but to the aptitude of 
the subjects of the test. Incidentally, it was brought 
out that while the men were drawn from the ranks of 
common labor they all were able to read and write their 
native tongues. 
The Man Away from Home 


In the course of his remarks Mr. Dyer defined the 
foreigner as “a man away from home.” He stated that 
there are now 15,000,000 people in this country who are 
away from home. The problem of Americanization, he 
said in effect, is to make these strangers feel at home 
in the land of their adoption. 


An Appeal for the Technical School 

Technical schools have failed to measure up to the 
expectations of industry because they have not received 
the necessary support and co-operation of those who 
employ the college graduates. This was the purport 
of remarks by R. E. Kennedy and Bruce W. Benedict, 
shop laboratories, University of Illinois, Urbana, II1., 
in addresses before the Industrial Relations sessions. 
The destiny of industry, Mr. Benedict said, is in the 
hands of two per cent or less of those who compose it. 
If there isn’t efficiency at the top there is no possibility 
of efficiency in the ranks. It is easier t6 train the 
ninety-eight per cent than the two per cent. The tech- 
nical schools, he pointed out, are trying to do their part 
in training men for executive positions. It has been 
charged that theory is of little use in the work-a-day 
life of modern industry, but this charge does not bear 
analysis. The man who acts before he thinks is a 
blunderer. Correct theories put into practice save many 
a minute and many a dollar. The technical schools, 
Mr. Benedict asserted, are better prepared to teach the 
necessary theories than any other agency. To be of real 
service in the foundry industry, however, the schools 
must be given the proper support. They should be as- 
sisted in securing modern equipment, the cost of which 
has been prohibitive with the inadequate funds at the 
disposal of the colleges. Instructors and students 
should be given summer work in foundries to give them 
a proper perspective of the practical problems of the 
industry. The American Foundrymen’s Association, 
he said, will eventually recognize the necessity for ex- 
perimental foundries for research work. The technical 
school is the logical location for such a foundry. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Benedict’s remarks a mo- 
tion was passed requesting the directors of the associa- 
tion to appoint a committee to investigate existing 
agencies for training executives and pursuing research 
work and to consider the subject of the solicitation of 
funds from the association for the promotion of those 
activities. 


The Non-Ferrous Sessions 


Three sessions were devoted to the non-ferrous in- 
dustry. These were held by the Institute of Metals 
Division of the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers and were simultaneous with the 
steel and iron sessions. This year the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association extended its aid by securing most 
of the papers. These efforts were successful, many 
practical papers being scheduled. 

The first session devoted to these topics was called 
to order Tuesday morning, by Wm. H. Bassett, Amer- 
ican Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn, who presided 
throughout the session. The earnestness with which 
the non-ferrous group regards its work and problems 
was made manifest, as usual, by the excellent attend- 
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ance. The prepared program was followed without de- issue a report later in regard to this question 
viation. The papers were as follows:— The paper stated that the problem of reducing cas 


“Investigation of Brass Foundry Fluxes,” by C. W. Hill, 


T. P. Thomas and W. B. Viez. 
“Laboratory Testing of Metal Cores and Core-binders,” 
by F. L. Wolf and A, A. Grubb 


“The Reclamation of Metal From Brass Foundry Refuse,” 


by F. L. Wolf and J. E. Alderson 

“A New Process for Making 15 Per Cent Phosphor Cop- 
per,” by P. E. Demmle: 

“The Relation of Die Casting to Foundry Practice,” by 
Charles Pack, Doehler Die Casting Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“The Solubility of Hydrogen in Molten Copper and Coppet 
Alloys,” by C. W. Hill. T) P. Thomas and G. FP. Luckey. 

“Carborundum Refractories in Non-ferrous Metallurgy,” 
by Dr. M, L. Hartman, Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. ¥ 


Die Castings 


Charles Pack, Doehler Die-Casting Co., in his paper, 
although admitting that great progress had been made, 
stated his belief that developments in the art of metal 
castings had not kept pace with the rapid strides made 
in other branches of manufacturing. He said that al- 
though the use of the metal mold antedates that of 
the sand mold by several centuries, yet men still are 
seeking a satisfactory permanent mold. He referred 
to the difficulty in finding a material that would enable 
the permanent mold to withstand heat to a degree that 
would permit the production of a sufficient number of 
castings to compensate for the cost of the mold itself, 
a cost which sometimes amounted to $3000. Once such 
a material is found there is no limit to the possibilities 
in die-casting with metals heretofore unused in the 
process. He stated that a suitable die material for 
casting aluminum alloys has been solved and 50,000 
to 100,000 aluminum castings can now be made from 
a die before it begins to show any indication of wear. 
The process at the present time is limited to castings 
having an’ overall length not exceeding 24 in. and 
weighing not over 10 lb. The speaker stated, however, 
that it is safe to assume that the process will grad- 
ually develop to include larger castings. He stated 
that aluminum castings are now produced with a maxi- 
mum variation of 0.0025 in. per inch of diameter or 
length, and that holes as small as 0.093 in. can be cast. 
Outside treads of moderate accuracy can also be cast. 
The speaker concluded: “Many efforts have been made 
by both the foundrymen and die-casting manufacturers 
to develop a process for casting brasses and bronzes 
in metal molds. Large sums of money have-been spent 
in fruitless efforts to accomplish this result. At the 
present time the writer is of the opinion that we are 
as far from a solution to this problem as we were fifty 
years ago.” He gave in his paper a summary of the 
requisites for permanent molds and said that a material 
to assist these was not yet available. 


Aluminum Casting Losses 


At the non-ferrous session Wednesday morning, 
the first paper was one on “Casting Losses in the Alu- 
minum Foundry,” by Robert J. Anderson, Bureau of 
Mines, Pittsburgh. The author .discussed the causes 
of casting losses and listed a large number of contriv- 
uting factors under the headings of metallurgical fac- 
tors, molding factors and miscellaneous factors. He 
also touched upon the relation of casting losses to the 
kind of castings made, the composition of the melting 
charge, the melting ratio and the rate of production. 
The author regretted that records of casting losses 
were not kept in considerable detail in the smaller foun- 
dries, but in investigations made it was found that the 
greatest individual cause for loss is cracks, and this 
defect is one of the most difficult to eliminate since 
it may be due to one or a combination of causes. Core 
troubles in foundries are generally prevalent, and many 
of the casting losses are traceable directly to cores 
The tendency in aluminum foundry practice is toward 
the use of green sand cores wherever possible because 
of the greatly decreased production costs which may 
be effected by their employment. The Bureau of Mines 


had endeavored to get some information with re- 
gard to the effect of different methods of melt- 


ing upon casting losses, but the data furnished was 
very contradictory. However, the Bureau hoped to 









ing losses in foundry practice must be solved indivyiq. 
ually and the following suggestions were offered 
being applicable: Adequate technical control of rz 
materials and tests of the manufactured castings: eon 
prehensive casting-loss records which give the reason 
for the rejection of every casting poured; close inspe 
tion of molds, before closing, by a competent mold | 
spector; daily conferences on the results of the prey. 
ous day’s work; and reduction of the labor tur 

by application of known methods. 


Temperatures and Shrinkage and Solidity 


“Pouring Temperatures as Affecting Casting Shrink- 
age and Solidity,” was discussed in a paper read by 
R. R. Clarke, Nolte Brass Co., Springfield, Ohio. Th¢ 
discussion concerned chiefly those castings in wh 
the bulk was heavy or variable or the ratio of volume 
to surface high. The paper dealth with the advantages 
of hot pouring, the primary advantage of which is a 
clean, solid unshrunken casting realized through a com 
paratively small gate easily removed. Additional ad- 
vantages are the suppression of the hair line fracture, 
of gate pin holes, and the nullified effect of molding 
inconsistencies to which cold metal is so peculiarly sen- 
sitive. A hot metal mold requires sand rather dry, 
rammed hard, faced well, vented freely and clamped 
or weighted securely in pouring. Similar precautions 
should be taken against the burning in of cores. The 
author stated that, because of the extreme oxidizatio: 
and the occlusion and expulsion of gases resulting in 
porosity, extreme caution must be used regarding high 
pouring temperatures. The writer regretted that he 
was unable to furnish pyrometric rather than mere 
judgment values on the temperatures to which he had 
made reference in the paper, but cited many instances 
in which troubles had been overcome by hot pouring. 

During the discussion of the paper it was brought 
out that the cleavage line in packing rings and other 
similar castings had been eliminated in electric furnace 
practice by watching carefully the melting practice. 
This cleavage line is always due to excessive oxidiza- 
tion. Experiments were conducted in one instance to 
determine where the oxide comes from, and the final 
decision was that it comes from the furnace atmos- 
phere. 

Sand burning in phosphor bronze was discussed, and 
Mr. Clarke stated that he had overcome this difficulty 
by making a mixture of half new and half old sand, 
thoroughly sieved on the floor. Heavy castings were 
rammed hard, and after the pattern was drawn the 
mold was faced up well with graphite and poured hot 


The New. Booth Furnace 


A new electric furnace for melting brass was de- 
scribed by C. H. Booth, president Booth Electric Fur- 
nace Co., Chicago. Mr. Booth also gave some sugges- 
tions as to how savings may be effected by operating fur- 
naces in multiple. The electric furnace field is capable 
of greater development, and that good progress is being 
made was evidenced by the number of exhibits at the 
convention. The question of cost of operation was 
discussed, and it was the author’s opinion that speak- 
ing generally the cost of melting in an electric fur- 
nace as compared with other fuel fired furnaces would 
be about one-half. 


Electric Furnaces in the Non-Ferrous Industry 


A paper, “Status of the Electric Furnace in the 
Non-Ferrous Industry,” by Edwin F. Cone, associate 
editor THE IRON AGE, New York, scheduled for this 
meeting, was delivered at Friday morning’s genera: 
session owing to the author’s non-arrival because of 4 
late train. The papers are to be found on other pages 
of this issue. 

Papers dealing with the use of “Coke and By- 
Products as Fuels fro Metals Melting”; “Producing 
Small Non-Ferrous Castings,” were submitted by F. W. 
Sperr, Jr., of Philadelphia, and R. H. Sullivan, of the 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., respectively: 


Committee Reports 
W. A. Janssen, American Steel Foundries, Chicago, 
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hairman of the meeting, reporting for the com- 
ee on steel foundry standards, stated that he had 
d to make a report on the proper procedure to be 
ved in making physical tests, but that this would 
ken up with a committee of the American Society 
festing Materials. Mr. Janssen regretted that the 
rts of previous committees had not been followed 

in making American Foundrymen’s Association 

ilards effective, and suggested these standards be 
ished in pamphlet form and that foundrymen gen- 
y be asked to follow them out. 

Sulphur and Phusphorus Limits 

R. A. Bull, for the joint committee on investigation 
shosphorus and sulphur in steel, submitted the fol- 
ving report: 

msiderable 
which have undergone 


ifacture of special material for investigation It is not 
what has previously 


done in securing data and 


tests, and in the 


work has been 


mens service 
been re- 


publicity 


ssary to here supplement 
ted in the technical press by the committee on 


cerning the activities of the joint committee It is, how- 
pertinent for me to say that the work is progressing 
getically but will naturally require much time before 
concluded. The makeup of the joint committee is such 


is hoped all producing and consuming interests will 
ept the findings 
There has been only since 


there 


interes 


this committee 
thereof He 
and is of 


one meeting of 


representative became a membe! 
red a 


this association It is 


suggestion which was approved t 


planned to issue a questionnaire 
that they set 


reentadges 


manufacturers 
which 


the steel casting requesting 


suitable steel castings contain high pe 


shosphorus or sulphur which are occasionally made 


ts that are “off” in analyses The idea is thus to ae 


ate a suitable number of steel castings to ascertain by 
na the effects of phosphorus and 
he questionnaire will indicate the 
be cut from the 


well as the 


steel 
which 


matte 


sulphur in cast 
desired 
castings, and will go into the 

history of the 


steel 


sections 


( annealing, as heats involved 


Yo representative urges all casting 
espective of their 


operate in the suggested accumulation of mate 


manufacturers, 
membership in the association, to 
ial for such 
‘ mportant purpose. 

Your representative will degree 


the representative of the Steel 


co-operate in the fullest 


Founders’ Society, who 


ongly favored the participation of the A. F. A n this 


investigation. 
Specifications for Castings 

Mr. Bull also presented the report of the committee 
n specifications for steel castings, which was in part 
as follows: 

There has been no occasion for the committee to co operate 

t) Test- 
framing or 


American Society for 
body in the actual 


a similar committee of the 

ng Materials or any 
odification of 
Ss. T. M. and of most 
w stand as they did a year ago, the A, S. T. M. 
ided at its meeting last June to continue for another yea! 
naximum limit of 0.06 per cent for both phosphorus and 

sulphur in steel castings 

proper growing 

ziven by engineers to the matter of true elasti 


other 
specifications The specifications of the 
large consumers of steel castings 


having 


It is now to point out the importance 
limit of steel 
that 


made to 


i to recommend to the members of this association 
lividual investigation of extended 
termine the relation between the true elastic 
er physical The art of 
reached the where the average 
ed upon invariably to report the true elasti 
ot out of. 
n gage, 
ting engineers 


character be 
limit and the 
steel 


properties of testing has 


stage operator can be 
limit It 
place to state here that the use of the Berry 
in determining elastic limit, has extended among 


Your committee regards it as 


most in 


tant when reporting the elastic limit to state how it 
determined We are hopeful that at no distant time a 
ble method of determining this property may find uni 


sal acceptance in the most scientific circles and yet prove 


one which can be practically applied with the least 
sibility of error, and loss of time in testing The com- 
ee considers it advisable to here emphasize the fact that 


vield-point determined by the drop of the beam of the 


‘ting machine does not often coincide with the result ob 
ed by an extensometer or by a strain gage, 
St invariably showing a higher result. 

Believing in the 


the yield point 


inconsistency of specifying physical 


erties in conjunction with chemical composition (except 
ximum limits for phosphorus and sulphur), your com- 
ittee proposes to exert its influence against specifying 


nits for carbon, manganese and silicon It also believes 

the wisdom of adhering to the present limit of 0.06 per 
ent for phosphorus and sulphur pending results of the pres- 
ent joint investigation of phosphorus and sulphur in steel. 
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President’s Annual Address 


President C. S. Koch, in his annual address at the 
smoker, said in part as follows: 

During the past year the by-laws of the association 
have been altered in order that the members may 
choose not only the directors but the officers as well. 
Provision has been made for the selection of a nomi- 
nating committee by the board of directors as a whole 
and, further, machinery has been established by which 
a petition ticket can be placed in running directly by 
the members. 

In answer to what appeared to all to be an 
urgent need, and after much discussion, there has been 
established a new section in the association, devoted 
to the interests of the non-ferrous branch of the foun- 
dry industry. As it appears to the directors, this in no 
way should interfere with the activities of the Institute 
of Metals, nor affect the relations of that body and our 
association. 

During the past year, particularly through the ef- 
forts of your past president, R. A. Bull, your associa- 
tion has a representative on the committee, fathered 
by the United States Bureau of Standards, which is 
making an exhaustive study of the effect of phos- 
phorus and sulphur on the qualities of steel in whatever 
form used. This question is not only of more or less 
direct importance to many members, but is a serious 
economic matter to the country. 

Each year the difficulty of obtaining proper housing 
for the exhibition grows rapidly. If it be the desire of 
the association to have this feature continue to grow, it 
may be necessary to radically alter the basic ideas and 
principles which have been in existence for the past 
years. A change each year geographically in the loca- 
tion of the convention seems desirable from many 
standpoints. A restriction of the, lines represented by 
the exhibitors appears impossible. Rather, each year 
has been seen the beneficial effect due to the extension 
of the lines. A reduction in the number of exhibitors 
would be regrettable. Less space allotted to each exhib- 
itor is not practical. A great problem, therefore, is 
before the future officers and directors. 

Only one or two phases of the status of the associa- 
tion can be said to be regrettable: 

First.—This association, the only strictly technical 
group devoted to our industry, has only 1600 members. 
There exist about 6000 foundries in the country. This 
is not as it should be. If the number were greater the 
activities could be extended. The matter of a service 
department for our association is being investigated by 
a special committee at the present time. The lack of 
funds may be a restraining factor in progressing with 
this work. 

Second.—The amount of discussion which takes 
place after the reading of a paper is usualy too meager. 
No more can be said here than to urge the members te 
greater activities along these lines. and it is with pleas 
ure that your president notes the improvement in this 
matter at this convention. 

During the early days of the life of this association, 
some twenty years ago, the minds of many of the lead- 
ers in the industry were turned toward such technical 
subjects as the silicon content of pig iron, and the 
proper mixtures chemically for our cupolas. Wherever 
foundrymen congregated such subjects were in the 
limelight. In the minds of many these matters were 
not well defined. However, many of them are now 
clarified, and so it would be well if the same energy 
as was applied to those scientific considerations were 
now shifted to the equally baffling subject of industrial 
This general term covers much. It runs all 
the way from the methods employed by your straw- 
bosses in the handling of the most unskilled men, to the 
subject of the division of profits and representation of 
the men on our directing boards. 

In conclusion, it is the belief of the speaker that 
you have a much stronger association than you realize 
and, from his recent work, it is his firm conviction that 
the American Foundrymen’s Association is a much 
greater power, and has vaster opportunities, than its 
members, yes, perhaps its officers and directors, have 
realized. 


relations. 
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Face Milling Cutters 


The cutter shown in the accompanying illustration 
is manufactured by the Lovejoy Tool Co., Springfield, 
Vt. It is for face milling where the depth of the cut 
does not exceed 9/16 in. The teeth are positively locked, 
and therefore, it is claimed, there is no possibility of 
slipping or loosening under heavy or intermittent cuts. 
The teeth are made to gage and are interchangeable, a 
liberal amount of stock being provided for wear. The 
bodies are of hardened steel. Attention is directed to 
the ease with which the teeth can be adjusted forward 
to compensate for wear or replaced with new ones. 

This type of body, it is pointed out, is ideal for 
holding stellite, and can be so equipped when desired. 





Positively Locked Teeth, Adjustable Forward to Compensate 
for Wear or Readily Replaced, Are Features of Lovejoy 
Face Milling Cutters 
Saving of time when grinding, it is emphasized, is a 
feature, as there is very little surplus stock to be re- 

moved. 

The cutters are 
diameter from 6% to 
ters, 12 to 36. 


furnished in 10 sizes, ranging in 
18 in., and with number of cut- 


Nomenclature of Lubricating Oils 


Specifications and nomenclature of lubricating oils 
were discussed by William F. Parish at a convention of 
the Independent Oil Men’s Association in Denver, Sept. 
29. The paper was, in part, as follows: 

Uniformity of name and classification have not been 
attempted by the petroleum industry as a whole with 
any lubricating product, excepting oils intended for 
lubrication of automobile motors. Oils for this service 
were at first made in only one grade by each manufac- 
turer and were called by various trade-mark names. 
Later different grades were found necessary and the 
terms light and medium, then heavy and extra heavy 
were used. In 1916 a survey showed that more than 
98 per cent of all the oil marketers in this country had 
adopted the light, medium and heavy nomenclature, 
but these names did not cover definite grades of oil, 
analyses showing considerable overlapping of viscosity 
which is the most important feature governing a 
recommendation of classification. 

In drawing up the specifications for motor oil fo 
the army the viscosity range for each of the various 
grades was limited by a War Department specification 
covering light, medium and heavy oil. Since the armis- 
tice these specifications have been rewritten, the final 
offering, April 16, 1920, being but little different from 
the original specifications, the range being as follows: 


Viscosity at 
100 Deg. Faht 
Saybolt Universa 
Sec 
Extra light 140 to 160 
Light .. 175 to 210 
Medium "i to 3] 
Heavy ... = to 41 


Extra heavy iTOt 


The Government specifications further carry out the 
general idea that oils suitable for internal combustion 
engine lubrication would be suitable for the lubrication 
of steam turbines and air compressors, that is, low in 
carbon and with a good emulsion test. 

The present Government methods employed both by 
the army and navy in regard to nomenclature and clas- 
sification of lubricants are sound and proper and will 
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undoubtedly be generally followed by our great indus. 
tries. There is no question but that the trend of +he 
times is toward specifications for petroleum produ: 








Intrastate Rate Cases Heard 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—Hearings have taken 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission durin; 
past week in the intrastate rate cases. The cases heard 
involved primarily New York and Illinois, but th 
issues presented are the same as affect 17 States w 
State commissions have refused to increase intra 
rates to the level of the new interstate rates, as 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. | 
most of the cases only passenger rates are involved. 
but in a few instances freight rates also are affected 
State commissions having refused to grant as great a 
freight rate increase as the Federal commission autho 
ized. 

The question involved is whether the Interstat 
Commerce Commission has authority to change th 
entire intrastate rate structure within a State unde: 
its power to adjust a specific intrastate rate which 
may be discriminatory as related to interstate com 
merce. The railroads contend that the Interstate Com 
merce Commission has this power, while the Stat: 
commissions which are fighting the case declare that 
such a construction of the act would mean the taking 
away of the last vestige of authority over rate making 
by the State commissions. 


Air Moisture Separator 


A device known as a moisture separator for re- 
moving moisture and dirt out of the air in plants using 
compressed air is_ being 
placed on the market by 
the Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., 600 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago. 

The air enters. the 
separators through two 
separate pipes, and strikes 
the casing or inside wall 
at an angle, causing the 
air to revolve and water 
and dirt fall to the bottom 
of the separator and drain 
off while the clean air 
passes through to the pipe 
line. 

The moisture separato: 
will be made in two sizes, 
having a capacity of 150 
and 400 cu. ft. respec- 
tively. 


additions of 


The new 
the St. Louis Malleabl 
Casting Co., St. Louis, 


will be completed and i 
operation before the close 
Removing of the year. They will b 
Ping —s fitted with up-to-date ma 
chinery. The company 
has added a building with showers, lockers, 
cafeteria, laboratory and first aid room. The company 
is ready to take on additional orders for delivery after 
Jan. 1, to the extent of 40 tons daily, and can also 
accept a limited tonnage for immediate production 0! 
both malleable and gray iron castings. 





Separator tol 
Moisture and 
the 


service 


The Bullard Machine Tool Co. has established 
products division in connection with its new plant 
Bridgeport, Conn. To manufacturers having work 1! 
insufficient quantities to justify the purchase and | 
stallation of modern equipment, or who have not ye' 
equipped a plant, the new division offers the advan 
tages of Mult-au-matics, vertical turret lathes, Max 
mills, forgings, bar stock parts and gray iron castings 











dow Seattle Fights Unfair Labor Unions 


Associated Industries Have Already Accom- 
plished Much for the Open Shop—Interesting 
Facts About the Radical Movement Last Year 





(Special Correspondence) 


SEATTLE, Oct. 16.—The whole country was startled 
ebruary, 1919, by the news that at Seattle, Wash., 
eneral strike, or to be more specific, a “revolution” 
abor had broken out, which for a short time, practi- 
y tied up tight every kind of industry in that great 
y, and threatened the very existence of some of these 
lustries, and the lives of Seattle citizens as well. 
» strike lasted only a short time, but for three days 
neral business was entirely suspended, street cars 
re stopped, and citizens were asked to remain in their 
omes, in order to further aid the authorities in 
andling the very grave situation. State troops were 
alled out, and Seattle was for a short time practically 
nder martial law. This strike, or labor revolution, was 
he culmination of a long series of preceding events 
ind procedures in the ranks of organized labor, chiefly 
among which was propaganda sent out by the I. W. W., 
that notorious organization being very strong in num- 
ers and influence in Seattle at that time. When 
he trouble started Ole Hansen was mayor of Seattle, 
ind for a short time after the strike was under way 
he seemed to be either indifferent, or else unable to 
handle matters in such a way as the large business 
interests of Seattle demanded they should be handled. 
Mayor Hansen was visited by delegations of leading 
bankers and business men of Seattle, who promised 
him practically unlimited sums of money and their 
united support in putting down the strike, pointing out 
to him that every minute it was allowed to go on it was 
adding to the unenviable notoriety Seattle was getting 
all over the country, and also to the injury of its busi- 
ness interests, both large and small. The mayor quickly 
saw the force of the arguments of the business inter- 
ests, and it is now a matter of history how quickly this 
strike was put down, and how many of the radical 
labor leaders responsible for it being called were com- 
pelled to leave Seattle, and have never returned. The 
terrible results that might have come had this general 
strike not been quickly settled were strongly impressed 
on the business interests of Seattle, and a short time 
after, or to be exact, on March 12, 1919, there was 
organized what is known as the Associated Industries 
of Seattle. Before going into detail as to the mem- 
bership and functions of this organization, it will be of 
interest to give a resumé of labor conditions in Seattle 
at the time of the general strike in that city, in Febru- 
ary, 1919, and the main causes that were responsible 
for these conditions. This is very clearly set forth in a 
publication issued by the Associated Industries, which 
reads as follows: 


The Revolutionary Movement 


“During the period of the European war there was 
a widespread revolutionary movement in the Pacific 
Northwest, principally under the banner of the I. W. 
W. The mills and the logging camps, offering employ- 
ment at good wages to the itinerant worker, besides 
the fact that much of that employment was in camps 
where home life is the great exception, a field particu- 
larly adaptable to herding men of extreme and violent 
reliefs was presented to those whose mission in life is 
the attack of orderly and stable government. The 
radical forces in our lumber industry were in a few 
years organized to such an extent that at the time our 
ountry entered the war the Government found it neces- 
sary to clean them all out and to stabilize this very 
mportant industry by manning the mills and camps 
vith law-abiding men enrolled in the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen. 

“The shipyards and subsidiary industries opening 

this time, and Seattle being the largest industrial 
enter of the Northwest, it was inevitable that when 


our soldier boys drove the I. W. W. from the forests, 
Seattle should receive a very great percentage of this 
most undesirable army. The three great propagating 
centers of the I. W. W. are New York, Chicago and 
Seattle. The strongholds of radicalism are in the 
Northern tier of States. With the exception of a little 
flurry in Arizona and some recent disturbances in Den- 
ver, practically all of the extreme radical organizations 
are confined to the States on the Northern border line. 
The three papers printed in English (of the 14 pub- 
lished by the I. W. W. executive council) are in New 
York, Chicago and Seattle. 

“Combatting this radical element in Seattle there 
is just one efficient force—the Associated Industries. 
This organization has successfully resisted the savage 
attacks of this large and dangerous crowd of radicals; 
first, in the revolution of Feb. 4, 1919, wherein were 
present every thought, purpose and theory of the mobs 
which devastated Russia; but the radicals were cowed 
by the spirit of our people and the presence of soldiers, 
marines and machine guns.” 


The Associated Industries 


The one man largely entitled to the credit for the 
organization of the Associated Industries of Seattle 
is Frank Waterhouse, a leading citizen of the city, and 
largely interested financially in some of its banks and 
business interests. Very soon after the settlement of 
the general strike Mr. Waterhouse asked a dozen or 
more of the leading business men of Seattle to meet 
him in conference, to discuss the grave labor situation 
that existed in the city, and to determine, if possible, 
whether there was not some means that could be adopted 
to better it, and to remove, to some extent at least, the 
unenviable reputation that Seattle had all over the 
country, for being a hotbed of radicalism, the I. W. W. 
and for the unfair labor attitude in the city towards its 
industries. This conference and others were held, and 
as a result, there was organized the Associated Indus- 
tries of Seattle, which in an existence of less than two 
years, has done much to correct the undesirable labor 
conditions that existed when it was formed, and has 
also done much in other ways for the benefit of Seattle 
business interests. 

The Associated Industries of Seattle is a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of the State of Wash- 
ington providing for the organization of corporations 
not formed for profit. 


Purposes of the Associated Industries 


With its inception the organization set forth the 
purposes for which it was formed as follows: 


1. To stimulate employers and employees to develop and 
maintain the best possible conditions of employment, to de- 
velop by rather than by precept, a_ spirit of 
co-operation and fair play, and to insist that both employers 
and employees shall be treated justly and fairly in all mat- 
ters affecting mutual interests, 

2. Fo individual, single-handed effort the 
united effort of employers and employees in dealing with the 
problems that affect alike all branches of industry. 

3. To co-operate with all Government and other agencies 
for the and enforcement of such industrial laws 
and regulations as are in accordance with the most enlight- 
ened public sentiment. 

4. To initiate and 


example 


their 
substitute for 


promotion 


advance by every legitimate means a 


general movement for the continuation of wise and sane 
government. 
5. To encourage careful, and to oppose and discourage 


careless and extravagant expenditure of public funds. 

6. To collect, receive and disburse dues from its members, 
as well as any gifts or devises, and to purchase, hold and 
and personal property as the purposes of the 
corporation may require 

7. To enter into lawful contracts, and incur obligations 
essential to the transaction of its affairs for the purposes 

o 
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formed; to borrow and issue notes, 


evidence of indebtedness, and to 


for which it is 
other 


money 
bills or mortgage its 
property to secure the same 

to carry 


8. To do any and all things necessary or prope} 


out the foregoing purposes 


Open Shop Policy 
In a recent handbook issued by the organization its 
attitude toward the open shop, its position in regard to 


a labor dispute of any kind, and finally, some of the 
things it stands for, are set forth as follows: 


The Associated Industries started upon its active career 
less than two years ago It already has a membership of 
about 1,800 It is a permanent institution It has come to 
stay Its only object is to secure permanent industrial peace 


gaining and main- 


well as of the 


This only through 


taining the 


can be accomplished 


confidence of the employee as 
employer, and this it proposes to effect Otherwise its organ- 
been in vain 


favors the Am 


ization and efforts will have 
The 


plan of 


Industries rican or open 


attempt 


Associated 


employment It does not, however, 


shop 
to any of the trades or corporations the relations 
labor, The 


individual 


to dictate 


they may or may not assume with organized 


open shop is a matter of choice of the 


the craft. 
unjust 


closed or 
or of 


upon 


However, whenever a craft or an individual 


whom demands have been made by organized 


has elected to operate on the open shop basis, and has 
Industries for its 
that the 


and 


labor, 


appealed to the Associated support, it is 
having 


Indus 


but fair and right trade or individual, 


enlisted the 


tries in its 


advice assistance of the Associated 


defense, should make no settlement of the con 
Industries, 
The 


permits 


troversy that is not satisfactory to the Associated 


craft or individual ASso- 


is well as to the particula 


iated Industries will recognize no settlement which 


of a working arrangement countenancing the sympathetic 


individual to declare a 


material 


strike or the craft or 


right of any 


strike or boycott upon any job or any wholly be- 


cause of controversies arising between other parties or upon 


other 


jobs 


Results Secured by the Organization 


The Associated Industries of Seattle is less than 18 
months old, yet in that brief time it has settled satis- 
factorily to employer and employee all labor disputes 
that have come up in that time, with the exception of 
two, these being a strike of the bakers and musicians 
employed in four of the movie picture houses in Seattle. 
The former is likely to be settled in a very short time, 
while in the latter the owners of the theaters affected 
are indifferent about a settlement of the strike, as their 
profits since the strike was called have been larger than 
before. Among the trades in which strikes, or threat- 
ened strikes, have been settled may be mentioned the 
carpenters, building laborers, bricklayers, concrete men, 
structural steel erectors, plasterers and glaziers, print- 
ers, pressmen, press feeders and bindery workers and 
pile drivers. It is a notable fact that between Sept. 1, 
1919, and May 1, 1920, no less than 19 strikes were 
called in Seattle, while between May 1 and Oct. 1, 
this year, not a strike has been called. The inference is 
obvious, and the reasons given are that due to the 
activities of the Associated Industries, there is now a 
better understanding between capital and labor in 
Seattle than has existed for many years. The long- 
shoremen and water front employees generally, of 
whom there are many thousands in Seattle, a great 
center of shipping, are all working under the open shop 
plan, after a long strike that ended last April in their 
complete defeat. This is the largest industry in Seattle 
that has been placed on the open shop basis, and it was 


done with comparative ease. There are still closed 
shops in Seattle, but the industries here are going 
through a much-needed stabilization process. The 


radicals in the many labor unions have been curtailed 
of much of their former power, and many of them have 
left Seattle for a more congenial clime. The Associated 
Industries proposes to continue its policy of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation in labor disputes wherever possi 
ble. It also proposes to look after the interests of the 
employee as well as the employer, and in more than 
one case it has been instrumental in securing advances 
in wages from employers who were underpaying their 
men. Professional men, chiefly doctors and lawyers, 
form a considerable part of the membership of the asso- 
ciation. The presence of these professional men in this 
industrial organization is taken as evidence that they 
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endorse the principles for which it stands. On > 
advisory committee of the association are also re; 
sentatives of the general public, these being a lead 
minister, a former member of the Cabinet, and a n 
attorney. 


. 


The Financial Support 


When the Associated Industries was first orga: 
it was seen at once that a strenuous campaign or orga 
zation and publicity, especially the latter, would 
absolutely necessary, and to do this a fund of nea 
$400,000 was quickly raised by the business mer 
Seattle who had allied themselves with the early w 
of the organization. This was spent in various wa) 
much of it in the employment of noted speakers, who 
were employed to offset as much as possible the effe 
of the propaganda that was being spread by the radi 
labor leaders. The association derives its regular fund 
by taxing each member 50 cents on each $1,000 of pa 
roll per year, the minimum dues in the organizati 
being $20 per year. In addition, the association receives 
liberal amounts of money regularly from some of t 
leading Seattle banks. It has been able at all time: 
since it was organized to promptly finance all 
various campaigns. It is that at present th 
annual pay roll of the Seattle industries is over $300 
000,000, and of this large amount only 15 per cent ha 
strictly closed shops. This is in sharp contrast wit 
conditions that existed before the association was o 
ganized. Prominent Seattle industrial concerns that 
are active members are the Seattle Boiler Works, Stand 
ard Boiler Works, Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle 
Chain Co., Hofius Steel & Equipment Co., Olympic Ste: 
Works, Pacific Coast Steel Co., A. M. Castle Co., Fair 
banks, Morse & Co., Link Belt Co. of Washington, and 
Western Gear Works. In fact, nearly all the Seattle 
industries are members. 

The association has its headquarters in the Amer- 
ican Bank Building, Second Avenue, Seattle, John Wal- 
lace being president and Alfred Bickford, executive 
secretary. R. A. W. 


said 


Failure of the Eight-Hour Day 


The National Industrial Conference Board, 10 East 
39th Street, New York, has issued a report on ‘“Prob- 
lems of Labor and Industry in Germany.” The report 
presents conditions as they have developed up to 
September, 1920. 

As to experiences with the eight-hour day, the re- 
port says that the estalishment of an eight-hour day 
had long been demanded by the trade unions. On 
Nov. 16, 1918, a few days after the armistice, repre- 
sentatives of 21 of the largest employers’ associations, 
representing almost every important industrial group, 
met with seven trade union federations and entered 
into an agreement to govern their future relations. 
Among the terms of this agreement was a provision 
for the establishment of a maximum eight-hour day 
with no reduction in wages. Subsequently, the eight- 
hour day was established by law. The results, how- 
ever, were not satisfactory. On the one hand there 
had been difficulties in administering the law to all 
establishments. For example, in certain employments, 
such as restaurants and barber shops; in seasonal 
industries, in continuous industries and agriculture, it 
has been found practically impossible to enforce the 
law. Furthermore, production has not been maintained 
under the reduced scale of hours. The German In 
dustrial and Trade Conference, composed of employers, 
reported in 1919 that estimates of the loss in produc- 
tion varied between 20 per cent and 50 per cent. The 
most reliable figures came from the coal mining in 
dustries where reduction in output was put at 40 pe! 
cent. 

When the eight-hour day was introduced, it was 
generally regarded as inviolate by the working classes 
Since that time there has been, on all sides, a growing 
recognition that Germany’s economic re-establishment 
could only come through increased production of goods, 
so that within recent months labor has shown a willing 
ness to work longer hours. The coal miners, who had 
during 1919, decided to demand a reduction of thei! 
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‘| seven-hour day to six, and to strike if this 
efused, gave up their demand and, in addition, 
themselves to work an extra half shift each 


znoe January, 1920, in several other industries 
e eight-hour day was provided for in the 
ntract, it has been agreed that wherever the 

sur day included rest periods, these should be 
and the actual, and not the nominal, eight- 

is to be the standard. Moreover, the trade 
‘themselves, including the powerful Metal 

W rs’ Federation, are urging increased production. 
eat hindrance to the adoption of a longer work 
board reports, is the fear of organized labor 
the eight-hour day principle is relinquished 
temporarily the struggle for it will have to be 


t 
il. 


Youngstown Wage Distribution Record 


With exception of the disbursement in January, 
the September wage distribution at Youngstown, 
‘hio, chiefly by iron and steel manufactories, of $8,- 
168 was the largest in the history of the Valley. 
ympares with $8,324,517 paid in August and $7,- 
2.350 in the corresponding month in 1919. It als» 
cates more regular operation of Valley steel plants. 
In the first nine months of the year district industries 
$69,171,868 in wages, as compared with $81,891,- 
79 for 12 months of 1919 and $84,393,688 in 1918. 
With an average monthly payroll for the nine months 
$7,685,763 the Valley wage bill is at the annual rate 

f $95,000,000. 


Work and Compensation in 28 Selected In- 


dustries 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—The Department of Labor 
has compiled a survey of the hours of work and com- 
pensation in 28 selected industries for 1919. The fig- 
ires cover only 318,946 male workers and 85,812 female 
employees, but the department contends that every effort 
vas made to make the survey indicative of the general 
iverage in each industry. 

In the iron and steel industry, the figures cover 
1,588 male workers in blast furnaces, Bessemer con- 
erters, open-hearth furnaces, puddling mills, blooming 
nills, plate mills, standard rail mills, bar mills, sheet 
nills, and tinplate mills. The results show an average 
vork day of 7.8 hours, with an average earning per 
hour worked of $0.748. Of these 31,588 employees, 
1968 worked less than 4 hours per day; 1910 worked 
{hours and less than 5; 1946 worked between 5 and 6 
ours; 3685 between 6 and 7 hours; 2776 between 7 and 
‘ hours; 2450 between 8 and 9 hours; 2599 between 
'and 10 hours; 2525 between 10 and 11 hours; 2232 
etween 11 and 12 hours, and 5497 worked 12 hours 
ind over. 

The survey lists a record of 159 female workers in 
these iron and steel mills with an average work day 
' 6.1 hours and an average pay of $0.419 per hour. 
(wenty-one of these worked less than 4 hours per day, 
\4 worked between 4 and 5 hours, 10 between 5 and 6 


urs, 53 between 6 and 7 hours, 60 between 7 and 8 
irs and only 1 between 8 and 9 hours. 
In the automobile industry covered in the survey 


ere were 17,812 male workers with an average work 
y of 8.2 hours and an average pay of $0.571 per hour. 
this industry, 622 female employees worked an aver- 

f 7.8 hours per day with an average pay of $0.380 


yur. 
In the car building industry 15,606 workers are 
with an average work day of 7.8 hours, and an 


age pay of $0.698 per hour. 
heduled. 
the construction of electrical machinery, 4369 
workers had an average work day of 7.9 hours 
in average earning of $0.527 per hour. In this 
ry 1618 female employees worked an average of 
urs per day with an average pay of $0.322 per 


No female employees 


r 


the survey lists 15,340 male workers in foundries 
an average day of 8.2 hours and average pay of 
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$0.545. It also classified 83 female workers in foun- 
dries with an average day of 7.1 hours, and an average 
pay of $0.333 per hour. 

In the construction of machine tools, 7817 male em 
ployees worked an average day of 8.6 hours with an 
average earning of $0.542 per hour. In the same in- 
dustry, 154 female employees had an average work da) 
of 7.7 hours and average earning of $0.345 per hour. 

In the building of other machinery, the survey 
covers 14,931 male workers with an average work day 
of 8.2 hours, and an average pay per hour worked of 
$0.599. No female employees are listed in this work. 


Labor Conditions Improving 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Oct. 16.—The labor situation 
in the Mahoning and Shenango valleys continues to 
register improvement, with encouraging increase in 
per capita production. Almost without exception iron 
and steel producers comment favorably on the labor 
situation. It would not be surprising if common labor 
were to receive a wage reduction within the next year, 
with corresponding cuts all along the line. Manufac- 
turers contend pressure for lower prices many force 
such a wage reduction, which is expected to be nominal. 

Heavy immigration is helping the common labor 
situation, as the immigrants are being absorbed as 
they come into the valleys. 

Makers evince no concern over the press dispatches 
that the American Federation of Labor plans another 
organization campaign in the mills. They point out 
that the federation, after its recent failure, is unlikely 
to meet with a cordial response from the men; that em- 
ployment may be more or less irregular during the next 
12 months; that workmen are less dispesed to push or 
ganization claims under such conditions and that public 
sentiment is forcibly against another labor disturbance 
within the industry. 

As indicating the state of mind of workers in some 
sections, it is pointed out efforts of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers to organize 
employees of the Newton Steel Co. at Newton Falls, 
Ohio, have thus far proved unavailing. Despite more cr 
less vigorous campaign measures, the men have shown 
little interest and have expressed a desire to be let 
alone. 

The Newton company and the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. are the only sheet makers in the Youngstown 
district whose plants are operated on an open-shop 
basis. 


Sivyer School of Citizenship 


A school of citizenship has been founded by the Siv- 
yer Steel Casting Co. of Milwaukee, to meet the prob- 
lem presented by the inclination of foreign workmen to 
return to the native land after accumulating a compe- 
tence by having been trained into a skilled and valuable 
employee. It has been determined by the Sivyer com- 
pany that this inclination may best be combated by 
aiding and directing the worker to become a natural- 
ized citizen of the United States. 

The completion of a new three-story office building, 
with an assembly room 125 ft. long, at the Sivyer 
works, Thirty-seventh Avenue and Mitchell street, has 
made it possible to establish the school in connection 
with the plant. The first class was organized Friday, 
Oct. 15. Sessions will be held every Friday afternoon 
during the winter and spring. Thirty-five men have 
signed for the elementary school, teaching the rudi- 
ments of English. There are more than 20 in the 
class in citizenship, which instructs in American his- 
tory, geography and civics. 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, at a recent 
meeting in Chicago, endorsed the principle of the open 
shop following an address by E. J. McCone, general 
manager, the Buffalo Commercial. 


The Sharon, Pa., works of the Savage Arms Cor- 
poration, manufacturing automobile parts, has een 
ndefinitely closed, affecting several hundred workmen. 
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Pla'‘n Cylindrical Grinding Machine 


p.ain manufacturing grinding machine for cylin 
drical grinding on centers, either straight or taper, is 
announced by the Webster & Perks Tool Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio. The machine is designed to take work 6 x 
30 in. but has an actual capacity for work 10% in. 
diameter by 32 in. long, and has both hand and power 
feed. It is provided with either overhead countershaft 
for suspension from the ceiling or with unit counter- 
shaft secured to the floor at the rear of the machine, 
eliminating all overhead work and facilitating direct 
connected motor drive when desired. 
The table travel is automatic and is controlled by 
adjustable dogs secured to the edge of the table by a 
T-slot, with adjusting screw and lock nut for fine ad- 





Work 10'44-In. in Diameter and 32 In. Long Can Be Handled 
by New Webster & Perks Cylindrical Grinding Machine 


justments. Large bearing pads on the top of the table 
support the swivel table and eliminate vibration. The 
swivel table is on a steel center stud fitting in a bush- 
ing pressed into the table. An adjusting screw is pro- 
vided at the right hand end for swiveling the table in 
either direction, with clamps at both ends; the right 
hand clamp is graduated in degrees and inches. 

The head stock spindle is chrome-nickel steel and 
runs in alloy bronze bearings with provision for ad 
justment for wear. It is gear driven at a ratio of 2% 
to 1, the gears being fully inclosed and running in oil. 
Either live or dead center grinding may be done, the 
drive pulley for dead center grinding being mounted on 
a double row ball bearing. 

The foot stock is provided with an adjustable spring 
for holding the center in the work, with lever for with- 
drawing. It is also provided with a locking lever to 
hold the center rigidly. The wheel truing device is 
mounted on the foot stock to facilitate truing the wheel 
without removing the work. 

The wheel stand rests on V ways and is provided 
with a safety gib to prevent it from raising in case of 
accident. The wheel spindle is chrome-nickel steel, 
mounted in alloy bronze bearings, and is vdjustable for 
wear. These bearings are mounted in ball and socket 
type bearing housings to secure alignment. 

Four variations of both table feeds and work speeds 
are obtained by levers in front of the machine through 
a quick-change gear box. In addition, a fast and slow 
table travel is obtained by a control lever in front of 
the machine, giving eight separate table feeds. A large 
water reservoir is provided in the base for wet grinding. 


Settlement Declared Just 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—Charges that irregularities 
were involved in the settlement of war contracts with 
the Standard Steel Car Co. are refuted in a report sub- 
mitted to Secretary of War Baker by a special com- 
mittee which investigated the matter at his request. 
The investigation was made following charges before 
the House War Investigating Committee last spring. 

The claims presented by the Standard Steel Car Co. 
following the cancellation of contracts after the sign- 
ing of the armistice amounted to $6,700,000. The con- 
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tract involved the manufacture of gun carriages a} +h, 
Hammond, Ind., plant of the company. The (| 
district ordnance bcard made an agreement 
the claim for $3,000,000, of which $800,000 rep 
a fixed profit for 200 Howitzer carriages whi 
completed, leaving a balance of $2,200,000, which 
sented negotiated items. 

An audit of various items entering in the aw 
made by Ernst & Ernst, certified public ace, 
This audit indicated the overpayment of $330,791.78 
on certain items. The special committee held, h 
that these items were more than offset by other itey 
which were not allowed but which were allowa} 
negotiated settlement. The committee holds tha 
settlement as a whole was to the advantage of the ( 
ernment and that a reopening of the case wou 
be justified. 

San Francisco Shipbuilding Plant for Sal 

The shipbuilding plant of the Schaw-Batcher | 
South San Francisco, Cal., has been placed o1 
either as a going concern or piecemeal. Bid ere 
received up to noon, Oct. 15. The plant was | it 
a cost of $1,750,000 and employed 5200 men at th 
height of war work. The company is owned by the 
Western Pipe & Steel Co., San Francisco, whi 
controls the Southwestern Shipbuilding Co., San Py 
Cal. The plant on sale was designed for emerg 
fleet work, while the plant at San Pedro was built 
permanency. Eighteen ships have been launched f 
the San Francisco plant. 


Drop Clamp and Support for Drilling I-Beams 

Increased speed in drilling I-beams, it is stated, is 
provided with the Canton arép clamp and _ support 
which is shown in use in the accompanying illustration. 
This device is intended to replace the goose-neck or 
“old man’ commonly employed. With but one adjust- 





~ 


Device for Drilling in the Ton. Bottom or Web of I-Beams 
Sreed of drilling is « feuiure 


ment any number of holes can be drilled in the top 
bottom or web of the I-beam. The manufacturer ad 
vises that 16 holes can ke drilled in an I-beam in quicker 
time than one hole can be drilled with the goose-neck 
The clamp and support are manufactured by the Poy- 
ser-Bucher Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Canada purchased almost one-third of the tota 
exports of tin plate, terne plate and taggers’ tin from 
the United States during August, 1920, according to 
the statistics of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. These exports during that month aggre- 
gated 36,890,671 pounds, worth $3,061,972. 


+ 


A special meeting of the Follansbee Bros. Co., Pitts 
burgh, has been called for Dec. 8, to consider an 10 
crease in the capital stock of the company from $4,! 
000 to $11,500,000. 


The Indiana Rolling Mills Co., Newcastle, Ind., has 
started on an addition and improvements to its p!an' 
to cost $250,000. 











Status as of Sept. 1 in the Non-Ferrous 
and Steel Industries—Large Expansion in 
the Former—Preportion Used in Foundries 


BY EDWIN F. CONE 


Hlectric Furnaces as Melting Mediums 





electricity as a melting medium in the non- 
errous industry, it is possible in a paper of this 
icter, compiled only in the last few days from 
yed data, to bring out only the leading facts and 
resent only a generalized statement. It is not 
ied expedient to give detailed tables of the installa- 
of each type of furnace. The data, however, as 
sented are based on information furnished by all 
the sellers of the various types of electric melting 
mediums now in use as of Sept. 1, 1920. 

The last published data I know of were printed 

[HE IRON AGE, March 4, 1920. These showed that 
1 March 1, 1920, there were in the United States 261 
electric furnaces of all types operating or contracted 
‘or in the non-ferrous industry. The progress since 
then has been remarkably rapid. The compilation of 
the data, as of Sept. 1, reveals the striking fact that 
the total now in the United States and Canada is 385, 
r an increase of about 40 per cent in only six months. 

In this almost new industry which comprises the 
foundry, the rolling mill and other phases, there are 
now 12 different furnaces as distinguished by their 
names. These are the Ajax-Wyatt, the Baily, the De- 
troit rocking, the Booth rotating, the Rennerfelt, the 
Snyder, the von Schlegell repelling arc, the Weeks, the 
Ludlum, the Greaves-Etchells, the General Electric 
muffled are and the Northrup furnaces. 

Taking up some of these individually, the Ajax- 
Wyatt, sold by the Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia, is 
perating largely in the brass industry, particularly 
the rolling mill end of it. On March 1, 1920, this fur- 
nace was credited with 118 installations; on Sept. 1 
these had expanded to 176, of which about 45 are 
redited to the foundry field. This is an increase of 
\§ in six months. Beside these, the company has con- 
tracted for four for shipment to France. 

The Baily furnace, sold by the Electric Furnace Co., 
\lliance, Ohio, which may be credited as the pioneer 
n this industry, now has to its credit 76 furnaces in 
the United States and two in Canada, in the non- 
ferrous industry with five sold to foreign countries; 
m March 1, this year, the total was 61, or an increase 
f 17 in six months. In the foundry industry about 56 
irnaces are operating. 

Last March the Detroit rocking furnace, sold by the 
Detroit Electric Furnace Co., Detroit, was credited with 
i4 furnaces in this industry; on Sept. 1 there were 49. 
Besides these there is one making aluminum steel and 
ne used in melting cast iron borings and steel scrap 
‘or piston rings in Detroit. Of the 49 Detroit furnaces 
bout 28 are credited to the foundry end of the busi- 
ness. The company has also sold one to France, three 

Japan and one to England. 

The Booth rotating furnace interests of Chicago an- 

ince the sale of 40 furnaces as of Sept. 1, of which 

pout 16 are in foundries; last March the total was 20. 

The increase in the case of the Rennerfelt furnace 

tallations on Sept. 1 over those in March 1 is five, 

total in the United States and Canada now being 
14. of which one is in Canada. Of the present total 

‘n are credited to foundry operations. The furnace 

sold by Hamilton & Hansell, Inc., New York. 


| naking an analysis of recent progress in the use 


¢ 


*Papers presented at the twenty-fifth general meeting of 
American Foundrymen’s Association at Columbus, Ohio, 
4 to 8. The author is associate editor THe IRON AGE, 
York. 


The company selling the Snyder furnace or the In- 
dustrial Electric Furnace Co., Chicago, is offering the 
von Schlegell repelling are furnace also. There are 
three of the latter in the non-ferrous industry and one 
making aluminum steel. There are besides this five 
Snyder furnaces now credited to the non-ferrous in- 
dustry in the United States as against seven in March, 
but the total of the two types is eight. Of these five 
are credited to foundry operations. 

The American Metallurgical Corporation, Philadel- 
phia, is credited with one furnace, known as the Weeks. 
Of the distinctly steel-melting or refining types there 
may be mentioned the Greaves-Etchells and the Lud- 
lum, each credited with one furnace operating in the 
non-ferrous industry. 

The General Electric Co. has in operation or con- 
tracted for nine furnaces, known as the G. E. muf- 
fled arc furnace, of which eight are in the casting 
industry. 

On a small scale so far as weight is concerned, 
there are now in use or contracted for commercial 
use, eight furnaces, known as the Ajax-Northrup high 
frequency induction furnace, of which one is making 
iron-nickel alloys. Besides these, there are about 20 
furnaces of this type which are in use largely in 
laboratories, but some of which are expected later to 
be turned to commercial use. These 20 are not included 
in these statistics. 

Reviewing the foregoing and expressing the analysis 
of the data in the form of a table, we have the foilow- 
ing as showing the total furnaces of each type as of 
Sept. 1 and March 1, 1920, and an estimate of the pro- 
portion credited to the foundry industry: 


Credited t 
U.S Foundry 


ind Total Total Total In- 
Canada U.S Canada on dustry, 
Sept. 1 Sept. 1, Sept. 1 Mar. 1, Sept. 1 
1920 1920 1920 1420 1920 
Ajax-Wrvyatt 176 176 118 1h 
Sails is 76 2 61 56 
Detroit " io ‘4 98 
Booth i) a 20 16 
Rennerfelt 14 13 1 a 7 
Snvdet fe . 
Von Schlegell 3 3 ae .s : 
Weeks. l l l 
Ludlum l I 1 
Greaves-Etchells ! ‘ 
General Electric ' ’ § 
Ajax-Northrup . ‘ ] 
Totals . : 261 137 


These data show that about 33 per cent of the 
total installations in the United States is credited to 
foundry operations. It must be remembered, however, 
that these figures are partly estimated because of 
inability to obtain exact data in all cases as to foundry 
as distinguished from other operations. The large 
majority of the foundry operations are in red and 
yellow brass; there are three furnaces making alumi- 
num castings; four, phosphorbronze, and one manga- 
nese bronze, 

It is interesting to compare these data with those 
of the steel industry. Of the total electric furnace 
installation in the steel industry, not including metal- 
lurgical or ferroalloy furnaces, at least 50 per cent are 
assigned to the foundry industry—a decided contrast. 

We feel that the effort devoted to the compilation 
of these statistics is well repaid in the surprising show- 
ing which they reveal—an expansion in six months of 
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124 furnaces or 40 per cent in an industry which is 
hardly more than three years old. The progress that 


has been made is a testimonial to the electrical engi- 
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neering and metallurgical ability and initiative 
country, and is prophetic of still more valuat 
interesting results to come. 


Present Status in the Steel Industry 


HE object of this paper is to present a general 
statement of the status of the electric furnace steel 
industry as of Sept. 1, 1920, without going into the 
details as to tables which THE IRON AGE brings out 
in its annual review number in January, and to show 
in particular the place the electric furnace occupies 
in the foundry industry. The data here presented in 
‘t are based on replies from all of the companies 
selling such furnaces except one company which could 
not see its way clear to furnish even a general state- 
ment. The figures for that particular type therefore 
stand as of Jan. 1, 1920. The paper presents a com- 
parison of the status on Sept. 1 and Jan. 1, 1920. 

The steel industry as a whole, so far as the number 
of furnaces installed or contracted for, has not made the 
phenomenal progress which has marked the non-ferrous 
industry. Evidently the peak in this important move- 
ment was reached during the war, and the industry 
may be regarded as having established itself on a 
sound and slowly developing basis. 

According to the data referred to, there were in the 
United States and Canada on Jan. 1, 1920, 363 furnaces 
of all types installed or contracted for in the steel in- 
dustry; on Sept. 1 the total was 374, or a net increase 
of 11 furnaces. The increase has been wholly in the 
United States, the total for this country now being 334 
against 323 Jan. 1. 

The Heroult furnace, as licensed by the 
States Steel Corporation, has increased its installa- 
tions in the last eight months by eight furnaces. On 
Jan. 1 the total in the United States and Canada was 
170; on Sept. 1 the total is 178, of which 18 are in 
Canada. Of this total 73, or a little over 40 per cent, 
are credited to the casting industry. The following 
data, furnished by the Steel Corporation, is of interest 
as giving a summation of the functioning of this fur- 
nace: 


abstrac 


United 


Furnaces used for making ingots..... 102 
Furnaces used for making castings > ' ; 73 
PE, SENG wees three eee wd hate’s 176 
Furnaces melting cold scrap. i a _ 146 
Furnaces refining molten metal! ‘ ‘ ; ae S 
Furnaces melting or refining. . a’ bit ated if 14 
Furnaces making malleable iron ae ‘ is D 
Furnaces making low phosphorus iron : 3 
Furnaces melting ferromanganese...... ‘ 2 
Total agate ee wipes bb ee 
Number of quarter-ton furnaces 1 
Number of one-ton furnaces....... 9 
Number of two-ton furnaces...... 22 
Number of three-ton furnaces....... 3b 
Number of four-ton furnaces..... 2 
Number of five-ton furnacesS..........ee00:. 1 
Number of six-ton furmaceS.......cceseees ; sa 32 
Number of 10-ton furnaces. 2 
Number of 15-ton furnaces 7 
Number of 25-ton furnaces ; } 
Number of 35-ton furnace o 
Total ‘ 
Total gross tons per charge.... ‘ 1035.25 ton 
Average gross tons per charge...........-- 95 tons 
Average net tons per charge. os. ble ew 6.66 tons 


The average charge of the 6-ton furnaces is 14,000 
lb. each. This type of furnace is the only one which is 
operating on large quantities up to 35 tons capacity. 

The Industrial Electric Furnace Co., Chicago, pre- 
a different classification of its furnaces than 
formerly: Snyder, multiphase and von Schlegell re- 
pelling are types. Of the Snyder there are now 22 
in the United States and two in Canada; of the multi- 
phase, 16 in the United States and one in Canada, 
and of the von Schlegell, one in the United States 
making aluminum steel. There are three of this latter 
type making non-ferrous products. The total, there- 
fore, as of Sept. 1, is 41, of which 39 are in the United 
States. Of this total about 33 are credited to the 
foundry industry. Two furnaces are credited to Japan 
and one to Chile. 


The Rennerfelt furnace, as 


sents 


sold by Hamilton & 





Hansell, Inc., New York, is credited with 15.t 
ia the steel industry on Sept. 1, of which about 
operating on castings. The company announc: 
development of its Rennerfelt electric reverbe; 
furnace. 

On Jan. 1, 1920, the Greaves-Etchells furna 
sold by the Electric Furnace Construction Co., P 
delphia, was credited with 18 furnaces in the U 
States and Canada; on September 1 this total had 
panded to 25. Of the latter total two are cred 
to Canada and about 19 to the foundry industry. T 
furnaces for steel castings have been sold to So 
America, two to companies in Buenos Ayres and 
to the Chilian Naval Commission. A new electric 
nace for non-ferrous products has been developed 
this company. 

There is one less installation credited to the Gro, 
wall-Dixon furnace on Sept. 1, as compared with Jar 
the total now being 12, of which one is in Canada. (: 
the total six are operating in the casting industr 
The John A. Crowley Co., sellers of this furnace, went 
into the hands of a receiver a few months ago. 

The Ludlum furnace installations now number 1! 
or one less than in January, and of the total about fiv: 
are operating on castings. The company selling t! 
furnace, the Ludlum Electric Furnace Corporation, is 
operating nine special pot furnaces on metal and ferro- 
alloys at Watervliet, N. Y., but they are not included 
in these statistics. 

The installations of Greene electric furnaces have 
expanded from 11 on Jan. 1 to 18 on Sept. 1, and of 
these about 11 are in foundries. 

Instead of four Vom Baur furnaces on Jan. 1 there 
are now five in the United States, all in the steel cast- 
ing field.. One was only recently sold to the Consoli- 
dated Steel & Foundries Co., Mexico City, Mexico, for 
castings. 

The installations of the Moore or Pittsburgh fur- 
nace remain the same in this analysis as reported on 
Jan. 1, or 20. Further details are not available. 

There have been no changes, so far as ascertainable, 
in the other types of furnaces except the addition of 
another Detroit furnace, sold by the Detroit Electric 
Furnace Co., which is operated on making cast iron 
piston rings for the Ford Motor Co. This brings the 
total to two in the United States on Sept. 1. 

Segregating the foregoing analysis in the form of a 
table, we have the follewing as showing the total fur 
naces of each type as of Sept. 1, 1920, and Jan. 1, 1920, 
and an estimate of the proportion credited to the four 
dry industry: 


u 


i 


Credited 
to 


Total U.S Total Foundry) 


and Total Total U.S.and_In- 

Canada U.S Canada, Canada, dustr 

Sept. 1, Sept.1, Sept.1, Jan.1, Sept 

1920 1920, 1920 1920 192 

Heroult . ees 160 18 170 78 

Snyder, etc..... » a 39 2 49 3. 

Rennerfelt ..... Lh 15 ) 18 10 

(yreaves-Etchells 25 23 2 18 19 

Grénwall-Dixon 12 11 1 13 6 
Ludlum 11 11 0 12 
a wees s) 5 0 A 
eee 12 12 0 12 
DOOe vas eee 20 20 0 20 
Induction ; ‘ 3 3 i) 3 
Webb ; ; 2 2 0 2 
Stassano er 1 1 0 1 
Greene owe << ee a7 1 11 
Vom Baur ae cond 5 5 0 4 
Detroit ate ° 2 2 0 1 
Special . ° 24 16 24 

Totals ; ere 334 1) 363 19¢ 


These data, besides showing a net increase of 
furnaces in the steel industry in eight months, als 
reveal the fact that a little over 50 per cent is credited 
to foundry operations. This estimate is not accurate 
but is as near to reflecting actual relations as has 
been possible. Carrying the analysis a little further 
it may be said that there are about 175 furnaces 
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y steel castings with five on malleable iron, two 
minum steel castings, three on cast high speed 
and two on iron castings. 
ntrasting the steel industry as a whole with the 
rrous, it is surprising to find that in about three 
the furnaces credited to the latter industry now 
| those credited to the steel industry. On Sept. 1 
tal in the steel industry was 374 as against 385 
. non-ferrous. The percentage of the latter total 
iss and other foundries is about 33, as against a 
iry percentage of 50 in the steel industry. 
‘he magnitude of the electric furnace industry, 
1 a melting and refining viewpoint, is not realized 
; entirety except by the bird’s eye view which such 


DECREASED DEMAND 


[Inquiry for Iron and Steel Products in Seattle 
District Not So Active 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 12.—Inquiry for iron and 
tee] products of all kinds in the Seattle district is 
owing a steady decline, due to the fear of consumers 

and jobbers that the downward movement in prices has 
not yet reached bottom. The local market has been 
listurbed to some extent in the last few days by the 
free offering by a leading Eastern mil! of sheared 
plates at 3c.; galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, at 8c.; 
Bessemer black of same gage, at 6.75c., and blue an- 
nealed, at 5.25c.; all for delivery late this year, al! 
these prices being f.o.b. at mill, taking Pittsburgh 
freights. Local representatives of other Eastern mills 
say they will have to revise recent quotations to meet 
these figures, if they expect to do any business. 

Export inquiry for both sheets and tin plate is 
negligible, due almost entirely to the unfavorable finan- 
cial situation in both China and Japan. Recently, a 
local house sold about 200 tons of galvanized sheets for 
shipment to Manila, P. I. at 8.75c. at Eastern mill, but 
it would be impossible to get any business to-day at 
this price. Not much betterment in new demand is 
looked for until the local trade is pretty well satisfied 
that minimum prices on steel products have been 
reached. The situation is likely to remain quiet until 
well into the new year. 

The Wallace Shipyards, Ltd., North Vancouver, B. 
C. is the low bidder on a new passenger ship to be built 
for the Canadian Pacific Railroad, its bid being about 
$1,500,000, but the contract has not yet been let. The 
concern is engaged in the building of steel ships, also 
ship repairers, boiler makers and engineers. It owns 
the Wallace Foundry Co., Ltd., operating a large 
foundry at North Vancouver, making iron and brass 
castings. 

George J. Mockley, owner of the South Seattle 
loundry Co., Seattle, was in Milwaukee last week for 
the purpose of witnessing the starting up of a new 
foundry in that city, by the Middle States Foundry & 
Machine Co., of which Mr. Mockley is also the owner. 
his new company was organized by Mr. Mockley about 
. year ago, and has just finished the building of a new 
foundry in Milwaukee for the manufacture of light 
vray iron castings, up to about 20 lb., and with a daily 
iverage output of 12 tons. The main foundry building 

of brick and steel, 80 x 100 ft., equipped with a 
12-in. cupola. The core and cleaning rooms are con- 

tained in a brick and steel building, 25 x 80 ft. Mr. 
Mockley will return to Seattle about Nov. 1, to resume 
the active management of his foundry in this city. 


Washington Engineering Sales Co. Formed 


The Washington Engineering Sales Co. has just 
een organized by Seattle, Wash., men with offices in 
ne Smith Building. R. J. Church has for the past 
even years been general manager of the Vulcan Mfg 
0. and previously was with several large contracting 
irms. E. I, Flateboe has been associated with the Vul- 


( 
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statistics give. To be sure, they afford only the num- 
ber of furnaces and not the output. A similar review 
of the electric non-ferrous industry shows a total of 
385 furnaces of all types installed or contracted for 
as of Sept. 1. This total, with the 374 in the steel in 
dustry, makes the total furnaces in the two industries 
759 on Sept. 1. The impressiveness of this fact is 
emphasized when it is recalled that on Jan. 1, 1915, 
there were only 43 electric steel furnaces in the United 
States and Canada and probably no non-ferrous fur- 
naces. Of the 759 furnaces the United States is cred- 
ited with 716. This country leads the world in this 
important industry, and will doubtless continue to for 


many years to come. 


can company as chief engineer and superintendent for 
nine years and has had a wide experience along marine 
and mechanical lines, having previously been chief en- 
gineer of the old Moran company. He is an associate 
member of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. H. D. Fowler is a graduate in civil engineering 
at the University of Washington and since leaving 
there has been in charge of the sales and structural 
department of the Vulcan plant. The new company is 
negotiating for a number of sales agencies with firms 
locally and in the East. It is the intention to handle 
sales for structural steel work, gray iron, steel and 
malleable castings, cast iron pipe, cranes and several 
other allied lines in steel and iron. They are also pre- 
pared to render expert advice on industrial and manu- 
facturing problems; also to supervise and inspect along 


these lines as well as prepare cost data and make 
machine designs. 
Railroads Appeal to the President 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—Attorney General Palmer 


has been requested by President Wilson to give a ruling 
as to whether the Treasury Department was correct in 
its interpretation of the transportation act provisions 
relating to partial settlements for accounts due the rail- 
roads under the guaranty section. The request for an 
opinion followed an appeal to the President by Alfred 
P. Thom on behalf of the railroads. Mr. Thom de- 
clared that the holding up of $400,000,000 due the rail- 
roads under the guaranty provision pending the full 
settlement of each claim would seriously interfere with 
the financial plans of the railroads in connection with 
the payment of back wages and the rehabilitation of 
the properties. 


Shortage of Power for Electric Furnaces 

MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Oct. 16.—To conserve the supply 
of electric current managers of twelve electric steel 
foundries in Milwaukee have agreed with the Milwau- 
kee Electric Railway & Light Co. to close down one day 
a week until relief is provided. The twelve electric 
furnace companies are the heaviest consumers of cur- 
rent from central station in Milwaukee. They are: 
Maynard Electric Steel Casting Co., Pelton Steel Co., 
Wehr Steel Co., Crucible Steel Casting Co., Stowell Co.. 
Gerlinger Electric Steel Castings Co., Standard Crucible 
Steel Casting Co., Hercules Steel Casting Co., Milwau- 
kee Steel Foundry Co., Sivyer Steel Casting Co., Modern 
Steel Casting Co. and George H. Smith Steel Casting 
Co. 


Exports of Metal Working Machinery 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—England leads again in the 
purchase of American metal-working machinery. The 
Sureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has com- 
piled itemized figures on the exports of various types 
of metal-working machinery for August, 1920, which 
total $2,908,493. Of this total $414,604 represents 
lathes, $972,247, other machine tools, $78,864 sharpen- 
ing and grinding machines, and $1,242,778 “all other 
metal-working machinery.” The exports to England 


aggregated $839,162, to Canada $527,622, to Japan 
$290,541, and to France, $259.789. 
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Inflation ‘‘Prosperity 

The Fall of the Mark Increases Activity 

and Swells Profits 


Coal Syndicate Oper 


(Speciu Correspondence ) 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Oct. 1.—Productive activity in 
the iron and steel industries in the last fortnight has 
been entirely under domination of the coal situation. 
The commercial situation again has been governed by 
violently moving foreign exchanges. In the coal ques- 
tion has been presented the socialization commission’s 
eport, which has special interest because the present 
organizations of the coal and iron industries are almost 
exactly the same, and the proposed reforms for coal 
may possibly later be applied to iron. 

The first socialization commission appointed im 
mediately after the revolution recommended the im- 
mediate socialization of coal. The method advised was 
not state ownership, which was unanimously condemned, 
but the transfer of privately owned mines to a publicly 
controlled corporation. This plan was not carried out. 
Instead, all privately owned mines were compulsorily 
fused into an all-German syndicate (the Reichskohlen- 
verband), which all coal for their separate ac- 
counts. Brofits are not limited, but maximum prices 
fixed. This syndicate differs little, except in its 
greater dimensions, from the numerous coal and iron 
syndicates, cartels and conventions, which existed long 
before the war. The new feature is that above the 
syndicate is the Coal Council (Reichskohlenrat), 
composed of representatives of coal producers, traders 
and consumers, with an equal number of employer and 
employee delegates; and this council directs higher coal 
policy. The Iron Industry Union (Eisenwirtschafts- 
bund), which came into existence last June, similarly 
consists of a producing and trading syndicate and a 
voverning council. 


sells 


are 


set 


Coal Syndicate Not a Success 


In the coal branch this system has not been consid- 
The main objections are that the Coal 
Council has not sufficient power; and that the strong 
employer interests in the Syndicate can do as they like. 
In particular, they have forced up prices. Here they 
had the steady support of the employed, thé condition 
heing that the latter at the same time have their wages 
increased. Asa result nothing is done to increase mining 
efficiency or to reduce preduction cost. These abuses 
and partly the fact that the extreme Socialists pressed 
for more radical measures—led to coal being the first 
question considered by the second socialization commis- 
sion which was created last spring. Two reports have 
been presented by this commission. The minority re- 
port, that of Karl Krautsky, Hue and eight other mem- 
bers, advises that all coal mines be at once, against 
reasonable compensation, transferred to a new public 
corporation called the “Kohlengemeinschaft,” and that 
all profits henceforth go to the State. 


ered a success. 





Eventual Nationalization of Coal 

The majority report, which is the work of Walther 
Rathenau, and among the of which are 
Werner von Siemens and the Socialist ex-Minister of 
Industry, Wissell, agrees that coal must be taken out 
of private hands, but recommends that the process of 
transfer should be delayed for 30 years. In the mean- 
time the system of varying profits should be abolished, 
and radical changes in the organization should be made. 
The coal syndicate should cease and all its executive 
functions be transferred to the Coal Council; so that the 
council would be as now general director of coal policy 
and at the same time active manager. The council 
would accept delivery from the mines of all coal pro- 
duced, and sell it. Out of the proceeds the mine owners 
should be allowed only a fair interest. They should 
get, first, their production costs; second, interest on 
their bonded debts; third, interest on any money in the 


signatories 
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German Steel Trace 


of Manufacturers — 


‘ations Not a Success 


future invested in improvements or extensions s; 
tioned by the council; and fourth, interest on 
actually invested capital. ‘The opening of new mi 
snould be a council monopoly. In order that the cha 
of gain should remain as a spur to emciency mine ov 
and with them their workmen, should be paid 
bounties for increasing production, or for reducing p 
duction cost. Together with the interest on bonds and 
invested capital, the Coal Council should pay to eact 
mine owner an annual sum sufficient for amortization 
of capital, so that within a term provisionally fixed at 
thirty years, the “Kohlengemeinschaft” would own the 
mines entirely. This majority plan is as far as sociali 
zation is likely to go; but it is significant that another 
Government commission, appointed specially to consider 
methods of increasing coal output, has decided to advise 
“the cessation of all socialization experiments.” 


Metals 


ers, 


Advances in 


The fall in the mark’s foreign exchange continues 
to foster activity in all the metal and in most other 
industrial branches. The dollar, which fell to 34 marks 
at the end of May, last week touched 68 marks; and 
with that copper, zinc, tin and lead have risen sharply. 
On Sept. 21 ele¢trolytic copper brought 2848 marks 
per 100 kilograms, against 2150 marks on July 7; tin, 
6300 marks against 4000 marks on July 9, and zinc, 910 
marks against 600 marks on July 9. 

The prices of iron and steel, having been fixed for 
two months by the Iron Industry Union, remain un- 
changed; but the rise in scrap iron, which has a free 
market, continues. The price at the close of last week 
was 1020 marks a ton against 600 marks on July 1. 
Speculators are trying to drive up scrap prices, but the 
supply is plentiful. The fixing of a legal maximum 
price for scrap is said to be under consideration. The 
agitation for an increase of the Iron Industry Union’s 
prices of pig iron and half-finished products has found 
new force in the heavy mark exchange fall of the last 
week, result of which ore prices must rise. At 
present the ore supply is plentiful. The position of the 
blast furnaces toward foreign creditors has markedly 
inrproved. The Stockholm Svensk Handelstidning re- 
ports that of the former debt of 110,000,000 Swedish 
crowns to the Grangesberg, the chief Swedish ore com- 
pany, only between 20,000,000 and 30,000,000 crowns 
remain. 


as 


More Inflation Prosperity 


The iron and finishing industries report an increase 
of orders, largely foreign, and mostly, therefore, a re- 
sult of the increased buying power of foreign money, 
since the new mark exchange collapse. The home 
public is also tending to buy; and there are signs that 
the so-called “catastrophe boom” of last winter is being 
repeated. The feature of this is frantic buying by 
persons who expect further depreciation of the cur- 
rency, and who therefore desire to lay in stocks of 
commodities. Being accompanied by a rapid price ad- 
vance, this buying encourages mills and factories to 
produce. The reports now being published by iron, steel, 
engineering and hardware works for the financial year 
1919-20 show the strong incentive to production which 
this unhealthy economic condition gives. Nearly all the 
companies report enormously increased profits and are 
paying much increased dividends. The Hasper Iron and 
Steel Works (for control of which certain interests are 
competing on the Berlin Bourse) declares a 20 per 
cent dividend against 10 per cent last year, and reports 
gross profits of 11,052,251 marks against last year’s 
5,518,355 marks. The Luther Machine & Mill-Plant Co 


of Brunswick pays a dividend of 18 per cent against 5, 
and reports gross profits of 6,888,159 marks against 
The Bochum Cast Steel Corporation 


2,416,361 marks. 
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now an object of fierce Bourse competition) pays 

cent against 5 per cent last year, and reports 
-ofits of 17,500,000 marks, against 3,373,895 marks. 

profits were earned during the great exchange 
and price advance of September, 1919, to February, 

The iron trade journals admit that specious 
verity of this kind is the most that can be hoped 
n the coming winter. A continuing fall in mark 
inge is therefore fervently desired by manufac- 
s who put their pocket interests above the national 


est. 


Active Industries 


Individual industries report improvement. The 
Sieger-Solingen Cast Steel Co. reports that the outlook 
eood, and that orders are in hand for some time 
‘ad. The Allgemeine Elektricitaets Gesellschaft re- 
ts that it has sufficient work; that the intensity of 
vr is increasing, though it is still behind that of 
1914, and that higher dividends may be expected. The 
creat obstacles to extending the electro-technical indus- 
try, adds this report, are the unjustified prices of cer- 
tain raw and half-finished materials. Iron plates to-day 
ist, 40 times the peace price, though none of the com- 
ponents in this product has had anything like so great 
i rise. 

The Upper Silesian machine industry reports un- 
favorably; in particular producers complain of Czecho- 
Slovak competition in eastern Europe. The shipping 
industry is as active as the continued shortage of iron 
and steel permits. The Schichau yard at Elbing is 
building freighters on a big scale and lately launched 
several 2000 and 3000 ton ships. Many orders were 
received from Scandinavian countries at a time when 
the mark was still lower than now, and more in the 
foreign buyer’s favor. The former navy works at Kiel 
are also very active. In recent months they have com- 
pleted two 8000-ton steamers, which under the Peace 
Treaty go to the entente; are completing other vessels 
lately launched, and building large numbers of fishing 
vessels. This yard is also actively turning out railroad 
‘ars, electrical machines and hardware. The yard is 
still owned by the State; but it is run on commercial 
principles by the “Reichswerke Aktiengesellschaft” of 
Berlin, which has ordinary corporation organization. 
[he private Germania yard at Kiel has largely been 
onverted into a locomotive repair workshop, but it also 

turning out fishing ships. 


Manganese Ore from the Caucasus 


Major F. W. Pinder, commercial adviser to the Brit 
ish High Commissioner at Tiflis, in the Caucasus, was 
recently in Constantinople, and attended a meeting called 
by the British Chamber of Commerce in that city. Ac- 
cording to the Journal of the Chamber, he was unable 
to report favorably of the commercial methods or the 
personal characteristics of the individuals who con- 
stitute the government of the new Republic of Georgia, 
which has been carved out of the Caucasian territories 
of the old Russian Empire, says the London J/ron- 
monger. This would not matter greatly to the British 
netal trade but for the fact that among the chief prod- 
icts of Georgia is, or should be, manganese ore, the 
great mines at Tchiaturi and the shipping ports of Poti 
ind Batum lying within the territories of the new 
state. The man at the head of the Georgian Ministry 
of Trade is Iratadze, a workman by origin and with- 
out knowledge or experience of business. He and 
other members of the government were very much 
ifraid that Major Pinder would express an adverse 
pinion on trade conditions in Georgia when abroad, 
ind they sent one of their number to buttonhole him 
nm the matter at Batum on his way out. Major Pinder 
promised to refrain from putting in any reports to the 
British Board of Trade for a month, during which time 
he gave the Georgians a chance to organize the export 
‘f tobacco and release this product from government 
control and the heavy customs duties to which it was 
subject. The manganese industry is also completely 
ontrolled by the government, and to arrange exports 
1S not easy. The terms are as follows: The Georgian 
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The Ministry of Industry continues its policy of cut- 
ting down the export duties first imposed on May 10. 
The history of this financial and commercial expedient 
has been unfortunate. Decided on in December last, 
when the low German native prices and the low mark 
exchange encouraged exporting at for Germany ruin 
ously low prices, the duties were justified; and at that 
time all exporters could have paid them and at the same 
time have undersold foreign competitors. But before 
the late spring, when the duties were first actually im 
posed, home prices had risen enormously, and the mark 
had recovered; so that from the first exporters declared 
that they could not pay the duties without losing their 
ability to compete. Since then the duties have 
cut down as a result of the exporters’ agitation, but 
now the mark is again falling and the duties could be 
easily borne. 

The latest list of 


bee! 


dutieY contains a large 
number of articles, railroad materials and 
machines of kinds. The duties on locomotives, 
tenders, and their parts, steam engines, turbines, motors 
and steam are reduced to 3 per 
hot air and compressed air motors to 2 per cent; on 
sewing machines to 4 per cent; hydraulic presses, 2 pet 
cent; most classes of agricultural machines, 2 per cent; 
cellulose-making and paper-making machinery, accord- 
ing to weight, 2 or 1 per cent; leather and boot ma 
chines, 3 per cent, and machine parts to 2 per cent. 
The export duties on airships and aeroplanes are 
abolished. 


altogether 


reduced 
electrical 
many 


locomobiles cent; on 


More Industrial Concentration 


The industrial concentration movement continues, 
and during the past fortnight has sharply affected stock 
prices. Control in the Maximilian Smelting Works is 
being fought for, among the reported buyers being the 
Brothers Stumm and the Brothers Roechling. The Stin- 
nes concern is said to be buying up the Augsburg-Nu- 
remberg Machine Co., and the Stumms, the Boésperde 
Rolling Mill Co. A French syndicate is negotiating for 
control of the Becker Steel Works in Willich. The 
Rhenish-Westphalian Electricity Co., a big Stinnes cre- 
ation, has extensive development plans on the basis of 
fusion with other electrical distribution companies in 
the Westphalian industrial district. The company is 
adapting itself to brown coal fuel. The Sieger-Solingen 
Cast Steel Co. has decided to increase its capital by 
1,100,000 marks to 8,000,000 marks 


government takes 25 per cent of all export profits, and 
above this 19 per cent on the total output of manganese. 
The Shemo, a combine of manganese producers and ex- 
porters, has lately been joined by two British firms, 
and it is hoped that some sort of control over the export 
of this product will be possible. Major Pinder’s advice 
to all traders is to exact payment beforehand, whether 
from the Georgian government or from individual Geor- 
gian dealers. The system of export duties at present 
in force at Poti and Batum has caused almost entire 
cessation of shipments and has therefore defeated its 
own object. 


More 


Ten production records were broken at the Edge: 
Thomson works of the Carnegie Steel Co., Braddock, 
Pa., during the second week of October, making a total 
of 19 new records up to and including Oct. 15. Total 
ingot production of the entire plant, the fourdry out- 
put and open hearth production all reached new high 
record marks, while the best former daily and weekly 
open-hearth production records were surpassed and the 
present indications are that this month will «et a 
high monthly production record. 


Records Broken 


new 


The electrification of steam railroads is the subject 
of an address to be made before the Buffalo section of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers at the 
University Club, that city, on the evening of Oct. 26, 
by S. T. Dodd of the General Electric Co. The meet- 
ing will be preceded by an informal dinner, and non- 
members interested are invited. 
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REMODELED BLAST FURNACE 


How Capacity of Belfont Stack at Ironton Was 
Increased Two-thirds 

After being out of biast tor one year for improve 
ments at the plant, the turnace of the bBeifonc stron 
Works Co., lronton, Onio, was successtully biown in 
on Aug. 3l. Lhe original furnace was (od It. hign with 
a 10 tt. hearth, 16 tt. posh and 10 ft. stock line, and 
maintained an daily production ot lodvu tons. 
Under the management of Karl Steinbacher, superin- 
tendent of the furnace plant, the old turnace had 
stayed in blast on one lining tor eignt years and five 
months, a record on lining that is very notewortny. 
lhe blast furnace was blown out on June 11, 1919, 

work of dismantling was immediately started. 
The shell of the furnace was in excellent condition as 
were the foundation, columns and column base plate. 
After the lining was removed and the iron and steel 
work of the hearth and bosh was dismantled, it was 
found that the furnace shell and mantle required no 
leveling as they were substantially correct. 

Both on account of the lightness of construction of 
bosh bands, tuyere breast reinforcement and hearth 
jacket, and on account of the alterations in lines of 
the furnace, entirely new iron and steel work was 
placed beneath the bosh. New 1%4-in. bosh bands were 
placed, these bands being rigidly supported by cast 
steel bosh band supports to prevent slipping of the 
bands. A new tuyere breast was built, consisting of 
a continuous ring of 1-in. steel plate with openings for 
eight tuyere coolers and tuyere breast plates; a new 
cast iron hearth jacket with cooling pipe cast in was 
used, this jacket being 6 in. thick, reinforced with three 
14%4-in. encircling bands. The hearth jacket segments 
were also bolted together. This hearth jacket extends 
5 ft. below the bottom of the iron notch and is bricked 
up solidly about the outside, only a small run-off trough 
for occasional waste water being provided. All water 
connections on hearth, tuyere breast and hearth jacket 
discharge into the water trough at the mantle. 

A small salamander was removed and the bottom 
laid up with five courses of standard 18 x 9 x 4%-in. 
bottom block. 

The cubic capacity of the furnace was slightly in- 
creased so far as this could be done without changing 
the mantle ring or column base plate ring. The bosh 
was lowered and made steeper, the batter of the inwall 
was increased, the hearth and bosh diameters were in- 
creased, thus giving a total capacity of furnace of 
9280 cu. ft. From the center line of tuyeres to within 
2 ft. of bell there are 8580 cu. ft. This is the Southern 
Pig Iror. Association’s rating basis, and on the associa- 
tion’s 60 lb. of coke per cu. ft. capacity figure, this 
furnace should be capable of burning 515,000 lb. of coke 
per day, corresponding to a pig iron production of ap- 
proximately 250 tons. The lining was Harbison-Walker 
make, the same brand being used as that which gave 
the blast campaign record. 

All of the four old Whitwell stoves were dismantled 
and sold for scrap, with the exception of one, part of 
the shell of which was in good condition. This stove 
had the bottom course taken out, this being the weakest 
part of the stove. It was lowered and moved over 
adjacent to the furnace and converted into a dust 
catcher. In the place of the four old stoves there were 
erected two new Brassert-Jones two-pass hot blast 
stoves, 20 x 80 ft., having a combined heating surface 
of 120,000 sq. ft. These, in conjunction with a 20 x 80 
ft. McClure stove, built in 1917 but never connected, 
gave a total of 158,000 sq. ft. of heating surface. Cam- 
bria stove brick was used. An entirely new bustle pipe 
and hot blast main was installed between stoves and 
furnace. 

The stoves were equipped with mushroom type hot 
blast valves, Universal stove burners and Weinel chim- 
ney valves. The existing stack which originally served 


average 


and 


both stoves and boilers was made use of in the remodel- 
ing work, the two new Brassert-Jones stoves being con- 
nected to the stack by means of a new underground 
brick-lined concrete flue integral with the stove foun- 
dation. 
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The gas main system includes the new dust ca 
converted from one of the old stoves. The gas is | 
the boilers by means of a new overhead gas n 
The gas for the stoves is taken from the boile, 
main and led to a 10 ft. Brassert washer, and by m« 
of a new overhead gas main to the stoves. A by 
is provided between dust catcher and stove gas ma 

The new boiler plant consists of seven Stirling 
tube boilers, a total capacity of 2100 boiler 
power being provided. Four of the boilers have | 
breeching connection adjacent to the stove flue and 
charge into it, while the other three boilers have 
pendent stacks. This arrangement is found to be 
beneficial for not only was the cost of new stacks s: 
but the relatively higher temperature of gases from { 
boilers passing into the stove flue and stack materia]! 
help draft conditions at the stoves. The boilers are «| 
provided with Birkholz-Terbeck gas burners equipped 
with butterfly regulating valves and positive shut-off 
valve, and have standard piping equipment throughou! 

From the new stoves a cold blast main was put 
together with 20-in. by-pass valve back to a Gene: 
Electric 22,000 cu. ft. capacity turboblower, with 
auxiliary blast connection to the old reciprocating 
blowers, which are for use in an emergency. As the 
foundation for the air end of the blower had already 
been placed in the existing power house, it was decided 
to utilize this location and the house was extended. An 
extension was also made in existing power house bay, 
in which was placed a new 125-kw. Ridgway recipro 
cating direct current generator to take care of in- 
creased electrical requirements in new Wheeler con 
densers, pumps arid new scale car. 

In laying out the new water system Fairbanks 
Morse pumps originally on the river bank incline were 
installed in the pump house. Two Worthington 2000- 
gal. centrifugal pumps, driven by General Electric sin- 
gle stage steam turbines, were installed on a new in- 
cline. These pumps deliver to a single 10 in. line 
running up the incline and this line is provided with 
three discharges, one to a double compartment reservoir, 
one to the furnace bosh and one to the condenser. The 
suction of a Wheeler condenser pump leads to each com- 
partment of the reservoir and the discharge of these 
pumps was connected up so that the pumps can serve 
either the condenser or the furnace bosh. By means of 
a by-pass they can also serve the line leading to the gas 
washer, stoves and general wash-up hose connections. 
The suction of the reciprocating Fairbanks-Morse, 
Worthington and old McGowan pumps was also led to 
the double compartment reservoir with an auxiliary 
suction in the condenser hot well. The discharge from 
these pumps leads primarily to the gas washer, stoves 
and wash-up hose connections, but by means of auxiliary 
connections these pumps may also serve the furnace 
bosh. 

In ordinary operation the river pumps discharge 
1000 gal. per min. direct to the blower condenser, 
pumping at a head of approximately 120 ft. from river 
to condenser inlet. The condenser discharge water 
runs by means of a weir back into one of the two com- 
partments of the reservoir, from which the boiler 
feed pumps and the gas washer and general service 
water reciprocating pumps draw their supply. The 
other 1000 gal. from the river pumps over and above 
the requirements of the condenser are discharged into 
the second compartment of the reservoir; from this 
compartment the Wheeler pumps draw their supply 
and pump direct to blast furnace bosh. The blast fur- 
nace bosh water is led back and discharges into the 
same reservoir that the condenser hot well water flows 
into. By means of a weir between the two compart- 
ments, should the water in the reservoir from which 
the furnace bosh water is pulled, become low, the large 
surplus of water from the other reservoir will flow into 
it, thus maintaining the level. Normally there is 4 
substantial flow of cold water in the opposite direction. 

Exhaust steam from the reciprocating pumps is led 
through a feed water heater. The generators are con- 
nected up so that their discharge can be led through to 
the feed water heater or to the condenser. An entire 
new steam line system was installed for 160 lb. pres- 
sure. 
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handling inclusive 
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nerators, blowers, ski} 
gine and steam bell operat 
rs; and finally, the cut 
pre-existing labor for 
mately 120 men to a pres 


ipproximately St 


he present method of handling iron was left un- 
red but to take care of slag two dry cinder pits 
with a common track between them. 
served by a Marion revolving steam 
ovel, mounted on railroad wheels and equipped with 
lard 20 ft. boom and 1% cu. yd. dipper. On ac- 
int of the certainty of a considerable surplus of 
am and at the suggestion of Mr. Steinbacher, a 
im line was led from the Stirling boilers to the vari- 
working positions of the shovel and steam is fur 
ed the engine from the gas fired boilers through 
xible hose, the boiler furnished with the engine being 
as a receiver separator. 
lhe bin equipment includes one coke bin of 200 tons 
acity, chuting coke direct to skip cars. The chutes 
equipped with Haven type coke screens, each chut« 
charging into a common header that leads the coke 
aize to a small auxiliary skip at the bottom of the 
pit. There are two limestone bins having a total 
ipacity of 225 tons of stone, and six ore bins having 
total capacity of 1000 tons of ore. The bins were 
irposely made of ample capacity so that minimum 
or would be required. For a 250-ton pig iron pro- 
tion under established operating conditions no labor 
be required at the bins on night turns. The skip 
ars have a capacity of 2250 lb. of coke each. The old 
ngle bell top was replaced with a standard Brassert 
pe double-bell top. 
Freyn, Brassert & Co. were consulting and super- 
ng engineers on the work. In co-operation with S. 
Gilfillan, president, and Karl Steinbacher, superin- 
dent, of the Belfont Iron Works Co., a construction 
was organized which was placed under the joint 
ipervision of Mr. Steinbacher and W. I. Cool, resident 
gineer, Freyn, Brassert & Co. This construction or- 
nization was made up of the Belfont company’s oper- 
ng foree, which took care of certain dismantling and 
ng-up jobs; Hibben & Co., who fabricated and 
ected iron and steel work comprised in the furnace 
ow the mantle, new bustle pipe and hot blast main, 
w stoves and cold blast and gas mains, including the 
ist catcher and gas washer; the Mt. Vernon Bridge 
which fabricated and erected the new bins and 
stle, skip incline and furnace top; F. B. Davies, who 
id all exeavation and concrete work; Harry Wileman, 
ho had the general contract for all brickwork in the 
furnace, setting of boilers and extension of 
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charge the 
Pittsburgh 
steam 


power house; Charles Bick, who had in 
erection of the Stirling boilers; and the 
Piping & Equipment Co., which put in the 
and water line systems and also erected the condenser 
and exhaust piping. 


new 


Drill Company Establishes Canadian Plant 

Drill Co. has announced the es 
Walkerville, 
Drill Co., 


ecamers. 


The Detroit Twist 
tablishment of a manufacturing plant in 
Ont., known as the Canadian-Detroit Twist 
for the manufacture of high-speed drills and 
About 30 men will be employed at the start, and the 
first drills are expected to be completed by Nov. 15. 
The officers and executives of the new ‘company are: 
Muir B. Snow, president; Lewis H. Jones, vice-presi 
dent; H. H. Sanger, treasurer; P. C. Hill, secretary; 
R. A. B. Goodman, manager; George Johnston, superi! 
tendent. 


Easier Conditions in Cleveland 


become much 
further 


The situation in Cleveland has 
easier in the past week or two, owing to the 
curtailment of plant operations, and the ranks of unem- 
ployed workmen in various trades in the metal-working 
field now include some of the more competent class of 
men. While there has been no general wage reductio1 
the wage tendency is downward and when men 
are hired they are put on lower rates than have been 
prevailing. Tool makers are now being hired at 75c 
an hour as compared with rates ranging from 85c. to 
$1 that have been prevailing. 


labor 


new 


The Muncie Iron & Steel Products Co., Muncie, Ind., 
has been incorporated to manufacture steel bars after a 
process for which a patent has been granted Charles 
Westlake, Jr., Youngstown, Ohic, and Llewellyn Jones, 
Muncie. By the process, machine shop borings and 
turnings are hydraulically cold compressed and the re- 
sultant mass is then heated for rolling. 


The C. W. Hunt Engineering Corporation has been 
formed with offices at 143 Liberty Street, New York, 
to handle all sales entailing engineering in connection 
with the Hunt products and all engineering services 


previously performed by C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
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CHANGES IN MACHINERY TRADE 


Resignations of Charles E. Hildreth and Albert 
E. Newton 


Charles E. Hildreth, general manager of the Na- 
tional Machine ‘1'ool Builders’ Association, has resigned 
as president of the Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine ‘loot 
Co., and Albert Ek. Newton, president of the National 
Metal Trades Association and of the National Machine 
‘tool Builders’ Association, has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Reed-Prentice Co. 
F. O. Hoagland, recently vice-president and general 
manager of the Bilton Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has been made general manager of the Whitcomb- 
Blaisdell and Becker companies and will be elected gen- 
eral manager of the Reed-Prentice Co. at a meeting to 
be held in the near future. Arthur H. Reed, president 
of the Reed-Prentice Co. and the Becker Milling 
Machine Co., has made the following statement regard- 
ing the changes: 

“The Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Tool Co., the 
Reed-Prentice Co., and the Becker Milling Machine Co. 
are largely owned and controlled by the same interests, 
with the result that the three companies for some time, 
to a large extent, have had a common management. 
This spring it was decided for purposes of efficiency to 
consolidate still further the operating management of 
all three plants, with the result that a centralized 
executive office was established at 53 Franklin Street, 
Boston. A new policy of direct selling for all three 
companies was established under the charge and con- 
trol of John P. Ilsley, formerly general manager of the 
Becker Milling Machine Co.’s plant. Branch sales of- 
fices have been established in leading cities of the 
United States and a foreign sales agent has been em- 
ployed for Europe. Further steps have been taken to 
centralize the production and manufacturing depart- 
ments. 


“In this connection F. O. Hoagland, until recently 
vice-president and general manager of the Bilton 
Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn., and formerly 


with the Pratt & Whitney Co. and the Remington Arms 
Co., has taken the position of general manager of the 
Becker Milling Machine Co. and the Whitcom-Blais- 
dell Machine Tool Co. 

“Mr. Newton some time ago tendered his resignation 
to take effect Jan. 1, 1921. Mr. Newton has many 
financial interests outside of his connection with the 
Reed-Prentice Co. He feels that those interests de- 
mand practically his entire time and in view of the 
plan of consolidation he suggested his own resignation. 
He has agreed, however, for at least until 1922 to re- 
main with the Reed-Prentice Co. in an advisory and 
consulting capacity. A meeting of the directors of the 
Reed-Prentice Co. will be held shortly to act upon Mr. 
Newton’s resignation and upon Mr. Hoagland’s assum- 
ing the weneral managership of the Reed-Prentice Co. 

“Mr. Hildreth offered to resign as president of the 
Whitcomh-Blaisdell Machine Tool Co. some time ago, in 
view of the consolidation in management. He was re- 
quested, however, to allow the situation to remain in 
statu quo, which he has consented to do, nending the 
working out of the plan for centralizing the manage- 
ment of the different plans. No further changes in per- 
sonnel are contemplated by the management.” 


Gear Makers Meet Next Week 


As standardization and are closely related, 
they will be the principal subjects discussed at the semi- 
annual meeting of the American Gear Manufacturers’ 
Association to he held at the Lake Mohonk Mountain 
House, Mohonk Lake, N. Y., Oct. 27, 28 and 29. Among 
the speakers will be P. G. Agnew, secretary, American 
Engineering Standards Committee, whose subject will 
be “Standardization from the Point of View of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee”; Calvin 
W. Rice, secretary, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, who will speak on “Standardization”; C. L. 
Collens, 2d, president, Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co. and a former president of the Electric Power Club, 


costs 
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whose subject will be “Industry Organization. 
Christopher Haigh, supervisor of costs, General F 
Co., who will describe the “Machine Rate Met 
Distributing Expense.” 

At an informal banquet to be held on the e 
of Oct, 28, Charles W. Woodward, vice-presid 
charge of personnel for the Hydraulic Pressed +. 
Co., Cleveland, will be the principal speaker 
evening, taking as his subject “The Human Elen 
Industry.” The association is making rapid 
in standardization and has received requests 
Canada, England and Australia for copies of sta; 
and practices recommended for the gear industry 


Coal Prices Sharply Decline 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 19.—The coal market presen: 
excellent illustration of how uncertain news some 
is as a price factor. General expectations were tha: 
the strike of the British coal miners would find instay: 
reflection in higher prices for domestic fuel, but, strang 
to say, the market has taken a turn in the other dire 
tion. Lake coal, which recently has been selling at as 
high as $7.50, now is not quotable over $7, and is being 
offered as low as $6.50. 

Indiana operators, restrained from excessive prices 
by the recent act of the State Legislature on intrastat 
business, now are seeking an outlet for their coal! 
other sections, and are freely offering tonnages at $4.50 
mine. The Illinois operators are anxious fo 
business at lower prices than have recently prevailed, 
and illustrative of industrial conditions in and around 
Detroit is the report that 1000 cars of Hocking coa! 
are on tracks there, and are being freely offered at $5 
per ton. 


also 


Buffalo Plans of American Car & Foundry Co. 

The New York office of the American Car and 
foundry Company announces that the company’s nex 
plant now under construction in Buffalo, will involve 
an expenditure of $3,500,000. The plant will be used 
for rebuilding old steel cars with a capacity for turning 
out 20 to 30 cars per day. It will be equipped with 
the most modern machinery and labor-saving devices. 
There will be a number of features introduced which 
are entirely new and novel to the car-building industry 
In addition to the new car-building plant, a modern 
up-to-date office building will be erected on property 
recently acquired across Babcock Street. The soft 
foundry at the Buffalo plant has been completely re- 
equipped and is now engaged in quantity production 
The Niagara wheel department has also been brought 
up to a high state of efficiency. 

At Depew, during the World’s War, the company 
was the largest producer of 155 mm. shells. Immedi 
ately following the armistice, the entire Depew plant 
was reconstructed and is now capable of building 20 
cars per day. E. G. Englehart is assistant district 
manager at Depew in charge of the company’s opera 
tions at that point, reporting to Mr. Gairns. 

The company also announces that as a part of i 
plan of extension in the Buffalo district, W. H. San 
ford, for many years district manager of its Buffalo 
plants, has been appointed assistant vice-president and 
would be placed in charge of sales in this vicinity 
This appointment is in line with the company’s policy 
of internal promotion. Prior to the formation of the 
American Car & Foundry Co., Mr. Sanford was em 
ployed by the Union Car Co. When that company was 
absorbed he was appointed paymaster and cashier 
the Depew plant. In 1902 he was appointed loca 
auditor of the Buffalo district followed by promotion to 
the position of resident representative. Later, in 1912 
he was made district manager in charge of the Depew 
as well as the Buffalo plants. . 

Mr. Sanford will be succeeded as district manager >¥ 
Andrew H. Gairns, now occupying a similar position 
with the company in Chicaeo. He will direct the oper: 
ation of the new plant in Buffalo, the foundries located 
there, and the plant at Depew. 
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Deflation and Credits 


The process of deflation is full of conflict. Di- 
verse interests are in collision. Just as some 
European bankers have argued that American 


financiers could remedy many of the evils of ad- 
verse exchange, there are those at home who make 
the mistake of calling for credit manipulation to 
hold up prices. 

Throughout the cotton belt there is complaint 
such as has never before been heard from that 
section. It is directed specifically against what is 
called the Federal Reserve Board’s “policy of de- 
flation,” and personalities are being indulged in 
that would disgrace even a political campaign. 
The statements of the cotton farmers differ great- 
ly as to what is being done to them and what they 
themselves would like to do. The situation -—ap- 
pears to be, however, that with a very poor mar- 
ket for cotton at present, the growers feel that 
they are entitled to such an amount of credit as 
will enable them to hold their cotton for a better 
market and that the Federal Reserve Board does 
not giving them this amount of 
credit. 

The the cotton growers, as of 
some Western wheat growers, is to attack price 
deflation and then attack the board as being a pro- 
ponent of deflation. The board might well re- 
join, “You do us too much honor.” Illustrative 
of this disposition to connect the board with the 
fall in prices that is now occurring is the specific 
reference of one of the Southern critics to the 
decline in automobile prices as due to automobile 
manufacturers’ dumping their product to avoid 
bankruptcy! 

It is idle to maintain that it was necessary for 
the good of the country as a whole that prices in 
general should stay up indefinitely. By the laws of 
trade, which are based in part upon the manner 
in which men’s minds work, it was certain when 
prices started to advance that they would advance 
to a level which could not be maintained. The 
only question was how they would fall. A sudden 
fall would involve a crisis, and the general policy 
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of the Federal Reserve Board was that of using its 
power for the purpose of averting a crisis. 

The cotton growers have the misfortune to be 
engaged in an industry that produces once a year 
instead of continuously. The blast furnace pro- 
duces pig iron every day that it operates and ships 
its product daily if it has a market on that day. 
The producer of a seasonal crop that matures at 
this time has not benefited by the good times that 
have prevailed hitherto. His crop comes in at a 
bad time. Often it comes in at a good time. That 
is one of the chances that go with the business. 

In the complaints made by the cotton growers 
the argument recurs that the economics of the 
situation demand heavy production, hence encour 
agement to high prices for cotton should be given. 
The argument is entirely misapplied. For what 
purpose has heavy production been urged as an 
economic remedy except that prices may be 
brought down? While that in itself is sufficient 
rejoinder, the fallacy of the argument may be 
seen from an entirely different angle. What is 
one man’s finished product is another man’s raw 
material. Suppose the Connellsville coke opera- 
tor should claim, as he has no thought of claim- 
ing, that it is good for the country that coke 
should be selling at 20 times the price it brought 
in 1894, because that “tends to stimulate produc- 
tion.” The blast furnaceman would rejoin that 
the high price of coke is retarding production, i.e., 
production of pig iron. He might add that high 
prices for pig iron “stimulate production,” where- 
at the foundryman would remark that high-priced 
pig iron is discouraging the production of cast- 
ings. 

Nothing is clearer than that declines in com 
modity prices had become inevitable. The Federal 
Reserve Board may have prevented prices from 
reaching as high a peak as they otherwise would, 
but by the extent that it did so it has tempered 
the rate of decline. The thing had run its course. 
In time to come when conditions have become sta- 
bilized, the year and a half after the armistice 
will be remembered by many as a nightmare, when 
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who wished to do constructive things were 
as by an incubus. 





Price Guarantees 


in the matter of the Federal Trade Commis- 

‘'s “trade practice submittal” on the subject 

price guarantees it is plain that if any con- 

sions are reached they will have to be reached 
the commission outlining a doctrine from the 
und up. Nothing has been submitted to it 
at would form a comprehensive basis, each trade 
r interest having presented the matter solely 
from its own viewpoint. Those who give guaran- 
es argue that the practice is good. Those who 
efuse to give guarantees argue that the practice 
bad. Those who have taken no position argue 
the question whether they would be benefited or 
njured. Certain wholesalers, to be specific, favor 
the giving of guarantees by those from whom they 
buy, while some retailers have argued that their 
business is injured by the wholesalers from whom 
they buy having been given guarantees by the 
manufacturer. 

The difficulty is that this.matter of guarantees 
is a very broad one. In one trade the guarantee 
under consideration is totally different from that 
which another trade has in mind. There may pe 
a guarantee upon goods that have been delivered 
and paid for; in that case a rebate would be in 
Another class is that of goods delivered 
but not paid for, the transaction being akin to that 
of the goods being held on consignment. Next is 
the case of goods manufactured to the customer’s 
specifications but not shipped. Then there is the 
case in which the buyer has filed definite speci- 
fications in accordance with his particular re- 
quirements, but the goods have not been manu- 
factured. Finally there is the contract against 
which the buyer has not yet specified, and in such 
case the seller is unable to manufacture the goods 
and then demand their acceptance. 

Illustrative of the divergence in position, rep- 
resentatives of the sheet and tin plate industries 
testified that they had no price guarantee in their 
lines, for the specific reason that the guarantee 
had been driven out six or seven years ago. The 
guarantee they referred to, however, was not a 
guarantee involving price declines after the goods 
had been shipped, hence no rebating was involved. 
In another line of business the guarantee under 
consideration may be one involving rebates, upon 
goods not merely shipped or received, but actually 
paid for. 

How the Federal Trade Commission can «4: 
velop one general doctrine to apply to a matter s 
divergent in character in different lines of indus- 
try is difficult to conceive. There is usually a 
reason for things, and it is therefore important to 
note that thése divergences exist. Why did not 
the merchant steel bar manufacturers get into 
the habit of guaranteeing bar prices to the agri 
cultural implement manufacturer up to the time 
that the farmer paid for the implement? Why 
did not the patent medicine manufacturer limit 
his guarantee to unspecified portions of the con- 
tract with the wholesale druggist? 

Coming home to the steel industry, another 


volved. 
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interesting question is presented. It was stated 
to the commission that the sheet and tin plate 
manufacturers had abolished the guarantee six 
or seven years ago. Probably no one will dispute 
that prior to that time there was a practice com- 
mon to the sheet, tin plate and several other 
branches of the finished steel trade, and that what- 
ever was abolished in the sheet and tin plate 
branches of the steel trade still survives in the 
other branches. If the trade commission formu- 
lates a general doctrine the sheet and tin plate 
testimony will be of no avail or these other manu- 
facturers will be in the wrong under the doctrine 

The trade commission, however, does not need 
to lay down the precept that all forms of price 
guarantee, or any particular forms of price guar- 
antee are undesirable. Instead it may lay down 
the rule that “by their fruits ye shall know them.” 
It may assert, for instance, that if in any indi- 
vidual industry it finds that the giving of the par- 
ticular price guarantee involved is undesirable 
from the standpoint of the seller, or from the 
standpoint of the buyer, it will call upon the 
trade involved to abolish the practice. Whether 
the commission legally could enforce such a ruling 
would remain to be seen, but the ruling presum- 
ably would have a certain moral effect. 


Coal Strikes and Industry 


The magnitude of the British foreign trade in 
coal gives some measure of the dislocation to be 
expected from the British miners’ strike which be- 
gan Monday. In 1913, under normal conditions, 
British coal exports amounted to 73,400,100 gross 
tons, or about 25 per cent of the country’s pro- 
duction. In addition 21,000,000 tons was shipped 
for the use of steamers in foreign trade. In 1918 
the exports were 31,752,900 tons, or about one- 
seventh of the total output, with 8,756,470 tons 
used in foreign trade vessels. By contrast, in 
1913 the coal exports of the United States were 
22,141,140 tons out of a production of 569,960,000 
tons, with 4,400,520 tons used in vessels engaged 
in foreign trade. As a result, in part, of the fall- 
ing off in British output and exports the Ameri- 
can exports of coal have increased from 1,845,095 
tons per month in 1913 to 2,604,866 tons per 
month this year up to Aug. 1. 

The suspension of coal production in Great 
Britain, even for a short period, is a most serious 
matter not only for British industry but for that 
of other countries. The effects are easily deduci- 
ble, especially in view of the destruction of French 
and Belgian mines in the war. To the steel in- 
dustry the withholding of coal means paralysis. 
The world needs steel and pig iron, and in no 
country has the pre-war rate of production been 
approached or exceeded except in the United 
States. Even in this country the coal problem is 
a serious one, industrially and otherwise, and now 
comes the menace of a more serious shortage in 
Europe. In his forceful way Galsworthy has 
written of the plight of Great Britain: 


There is going on in this country a great hub-bub 
concerning coal production, nationalization of mines 
and so forth. Only a bewildered pelican here and there 
croaks of the need to concentrate national attention on 
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chaining the tides and using water-driven electricity, 
on opening up oil deposits and abolishing altogether the 
Coal is a curse, if there is any way oY 
It has done more to destroy health and 


for coal. 
doing without. 


need 


happiness than any of our great discoveries. 


The 


Wal 


salvation will depend in a 
little appreciated the utilization 
which represent so much 
wasted power. The possibilities of the proper use 
of white coal ‘have 
mount importance by the repeated 
the five Immeasur- 
ble help, moreover, has been given by the folly 
of the miners’ unions to the super-power plan for 
the industries and railroads of the Northeast At- 
lantic seaboard and to every proposal for the ap- 


world’s 
now 


vet 
upon 
of waterways to-day 


been made a matter of para- 
threats of 
coal famine in 


past years. 


plication of electricity wherever economically pos- 
Electrification of and 
servation in industry are thus the foremost among 
the economic problems that must be dealt with in 
the reconstruction period. 


sible. railroads coal con- 


Electric Furnace Progress 

The use of electric furnaces for melting and 
According to data 
on other pages, this is particularly true in the 
non-ferrous metal industries. In a period of only 
six months, or from March to September of this 
the number of furnaces installed or 
tracted for at such works in the United States and 
Canada increased from 261 to 385, or by 47.5 per 


refining continues to expand. 


vear, con- 


Such an increase is remarkable in a move- 
There 
are now more single furnaces in the non-ferrous 


cent. 
ment spread over only about three years. 


than in the steel industry—385 as compared with 
574. It is of interest to note that in the non- 
ferrous industry about 33 per cent of the furnaces 
are engaged in foundry operations, as against 50 
per cent in the steel industry. It was in the steel 
foundry that the electric furnace gained its first 
foothold in American steel making. 

While electric steel making has passed through 
the stage of spectacular development, this is prob- 
ably not true of the non-ferrous field. It is evi- 
dent at the same time that the use of electricity 


is about to take a wider range in the steel in- 


dustry. Further, the results already obtained in 
the production of electric iron castings give 
promise of a wide application in the future. Still 


more interesting are current developments in the 
application of the electric furnace to the chemical 
industry. Already chemical that 
have depended on coal or other being 
commercially successfully 
furnaces. A wider pre- 
dicted for electricity in industrial chemistry, with 
results that will be surprising as they develop. 


reactions 
fuel 
carried 
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special electric use is 


Arthur G. McKee & Co., engineers, Cleveland, are 
designing a continuous oil-fired heating furnace for 
the Utah Steel Corporation, Midvale, Utah. The Mce- 


Kee company has recently taken an order for a Kling 
valve for the Bengal Iron & Steel Co., Calcutta, 
a Kling-Weid- 
lein gas cleaner which the McKee firm is installing in 


goggle 


India, to be ‘installed in connection with 


connection with a blast furnace at that plant. 
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Creeping of Railroad Rails 


To the Editor:—There is about to be issued by 
American Society of Civil Engineers a paper of n 
entitled “The Creeping of Railroad Rails.” It , 
sists mainly of a compendium of information rece; 
through questionnaire from over 100 of the highest 
thorities on the subject in North America. I grea 
desire to have this paper thoroughly discussed; he: 
if any railroad man who wishes to discuss it will w 
me to that effect, I shall send him an advance co; 
provided that his letter reaches me before my supply 
of copies is exhausted. 

J. A. L. WADDELL, 
Consulting Enginee: 
35 Nassau Street, New York. 


The Iron Age and Its Readers 


The readjustment going on in the iron and 
steel trade focuses attention more closely than 
ever on the weekly markets reviews of THE IRON 
AGE. There are reports each week from ten or 
more market and steel manufacturing centers in 
the United States, together with regular letters 
from England, France, Belgium, Germany and 
other steel-producing countries in Europe. THE 
IRON AGE, containing the latest market develop- 
ments, is in the mails only a few hours after re- 
ports from Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia and other centers have been written. In 
no industry is such comprehensive and rapid re- 
porting of market news duplicated. 

This comprehensive reporting system is not 
confined to the markets. For example, the con- 
vention of the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion at Columbus, Ohio, the week of Oct. 4 was 
“covered” by several editorial men so that no de- 
tail of importance would be neglected. The mass 
of material presented at the convention if pub- 
lished in full would have filled many pages, but 
it was boiled down so that the busy reader of the 
issue of Oct. 14 could review the sessions without 
waste of time. And then a part of the report had 
to be carried over to this issue. 


American Iron and Steel Institute Meeting 


The outlook is that there will be a very large at- 
tendance at the meeting of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, to be held in the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, Friday of this week. Judge Gary, in his address 
as president, will review conditions in Belgium and 
France, and also is expected to discuss business condi 
tions in this country. It is not known whether he will 
bring up for formal action the invitation extended by 
leaders of French iron and steel industries to American 
iron and steel manufacturers to visit France in 1921 
It is probable that the paper on “Thrift in Coal,” by 
George Otis Smith, director United States Geological 
Survey, will be presented at the dinner in the evening, 
instead of at the morning session, as indicated by the 
program of the meeting. 


The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. has dis- 
tributed insurance policies among the employees of its 
Chicago plants as a recognition of their loyalty and 
faithful service. Employees are insured at the expense 
of the company in amounts ranging from $500 for those 
employed six months to $2000 for those employed ten 
years or more. The insurance continues in effect as 
long as an employee remains in the service of the 
company. 
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HANNA FURNACE CO. 


N Organization Formed by Cleveland Firm 
With Assets Exceeding $19,000,000 


[hree blast furnace companies and one ore mining 
pany controlled by M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland, 
been consolidated in a new corporation under the 

e of the Hanna Furnace Co. These companies in- 

e the Detroit Iron & Steel Co., with two furnaces 

Detroit, the United Iron & Steel Co., owning the 

nme furnace at West Middlesex, Pa., and Cherry 

uley furnace and 204 beehive coke ovens and coal 
perty at Leetonia, Ohio, the Penn Iron & Coal Co., 
vning the Dover furnace and a by-product coke plant 

Dover, Ohio, and the Hollister Mining Co., operating 

nes on the Menominee Range near Crystal Falls, 
lich. 

The consolidation will also include, under a lease, 

properties of the Buffalo Union Furnace Co., Buf- 

falo. M. A. Hanna & Co. made a new lease of this com- 
pany’s property July 1, last, as a part of the plan to 
its various furnace interests in one company, 
and this lease, which will be turned over to the new 
furnace company, included the working capital and in 
estments of the Buffalo Union Furnace Co. The lease 
if the Buffalo Union Furnace Co.’s properties is for a 
period of 40 years, with an option to purchase at a 
fixed sum at any time after 20 years. The properties 
inder this lease include the three Buffalo furnaces, 
water frontage, docks, etc., and a half interest in the 
Donner Union Coke Corporation, which has purchased 
from the Government a coke oven plant of the most 
modern type, having 150 Koppers by-product ovens. 

The Hollister Mining Co., has two operating mines 
capable of producing over 500,000 tons of ore per year 
and undeveloped ore reserves, all under lease on a 
royalty basis. The output of these mines is said to be 
sufficient to assure the new corporation its requirements 
n high phosphorus ore for many years. 

The Hanna Furnace Co. starts its existence with 

ght blast furnaces having a combined capacity of 
from 900,000 to 1,000,000 tons of pig iron a year. It 
will own ore reserves supplying 50 per cent of its an- 
nual requirements at cost and will manufacture, or 
have under favorable long term contracts, 75 per cent 
f its coke requirements. 

The Hanna Furnace Co. was recently incorporated 
n Delaware. Its total assets are placed at $19,466,662, 
these being the combined book values of the constituent 
companies on June 30, 1920 and not representing the 
present values of physical assets. These include prop- 
erty and equipment, $7,574,149; investments in ore 
mining, vessel, coke companies, etc., $3,554,079; current 
assets, $8,338,433. It has $750,000 in cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 189,500 shares of nominal par value 
‘ommon stock, the common stock being given a value of 
$10,720,935, based on the book values of the stock of 
the constituent companies. 

The new board of directors is made up of members 
of the boards of directors of the consolidated compa 
nies. The board consists of: M. Andrews, H. M. Hanna, 
Jr., F. B. Richards, L. C. ‘Hanna, Jr., R. F. Grant and 
R. E. MeMahon, Cleveland; E. N. Ohl, Pittsburgh; 
George A. Baird, Chicago; A. C. O’Connor and W. B. 
Cady, Detroit, and C. A. Collins, Buffalo. The officers 
are as follows: M. Andrews, chairman of the board; 
H. M. Hanna, Jr., president; F. B. Richards, L. C. 
Hanna, Jr., R. F. Grant, and C. A. Collins, vice-presi- 
dents; George M. Humphrey, secretary; C. N. Osborne, 
treasurer. 

As organized, the new company will have the bene- 
fit of the same executive management, operating super- 
vision and sales organization that have served each of 
the consolidating companies. It is also expected that 
the new organization will effect economy in distribution 
ind a saving in freights, impossible to each of the 
separate companies, and a substantial saving to stock- 
holders at times when it is necessary to put furnaces 
out of blast, either for relining or through the lack of 
business. 

The relations between M. A. Hanna & Co. and the 


merge 
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Hanna Furnace Co. will be the same as they have been 
between the Hanna firm and the consolidated compa- 
nies. M. A. Hanna & Co. will continue to act as ex- 
clusive sales agents for the various furnaces operated 
by the Hanna Furnace Co., and will sell the output of 
these furnaces from their present branch sales offices 
in Buffalo, Toronto, Detroit, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. 


Regulations as to Use of Open Top Cars 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—Reguilations under which 
permits will be issued for the transportation of freight 
other than coal in open top cars have been issued by the 
car service division of the American Railway Associa 
tion. The new permits, which are authorized by Serv 
ice Order No. 20, issued Oct. 8 by the Interstate Com 
merce Commission, will be effective for 30-day periods 
only. 

Among the rules laid down are the following: 

“No permit will be issued for roadway material wu: 
less accompanied by a statement from the Bureau of 
Public Roads to the effect that the work is essential to 
the interest and welfare of the public. 

“No permit will be issued for industrial, municipal, 
Federal or railroad projects unless such permit is a 
companied by a statement from either a representative 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission or the car serv 
ice division who has personally investigated the project 
and finds that it is an emergency proposition and in the 
interest and welfare of the public to grant it.” 


Ford Official Says Price Revisions Have Been 
Granted 


DETROIT, Oct. 18.—It was announced during the last 
week by an official of the purchasing department of the 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, that not a single supplier of 
materials or parts manufacturer with whom the com 
pany is doing business has refused to cut existing con 
tract prices. The official added that price reductions 
already recorded range from 10 to 20 per cent. 

“T am not at liberty to reveal the names of concerns 
which have reduced their prices,” said the Ford official 
“Such a detailed statement might be construed as a 
breach of faith. I am willing to say, however, that 
every cut affects contracts that were signed months 
ago. Every big supply house and parts manufacturer 
with whom we do business has aligned itself with us 
in this movement to bring manufacturing conditions 
and costs back to normal. 
must be accepted on present inventories. 
The firms with which we do business are willing to 
share such losses with us, because the ultimate goal is 
worth striving for. When the Ford company goes on 
the market for its 1921 materials and parts, and starts 
signing new contracts in January, I expect to see fur 
ther declines. I expect to see material and parts prices 
down from 20 to 35 per cent by the first of the year.” 


“TLosses 


Some Improvement in Fabricating Trade 


The volume of bridge and building structural stee! 
work put under contract in September shows an im 
provement of 7% per cent over the August amount, the 
total of September being 77,700 tons against 72,200 tons 
for August. These figures are from the records of the 
Bridge Builders and Structural Society collected by 
George E. Gifford, its secretary. Expressed in percen 
tages, 43 per cent of the entire capacity of the bridge 
and structural shops of the country was put under con- 
tract in September and 40 per cent in August. 

The total business for the third quarter was about 
240,000 tons and for the first half of the year 780,000 
tons, or somewhat over 1,000,000 tons for the nine 
months of the year. The total annual capacity is about 
2,150,000 tons. 





A bronze bust of George Westinghouse, inventor, 
has been installed in a conspicuous location in the Mc- 
Kinley Memorial Building, Niles, Ohio, where busts 
and tablets of a number of industrial and financial 
leaders have been placed. 
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FURTHER READJUSTMENT 


Prices Yielding and Output Is Curtailed 


A Reduction of $2 in Coke the Most Significant 
Change of the Week 


The movement toward lower prices for pig iron 
and the products of independent steel mills is more 
rapid and there are more shutdowns and curtail- 
ments of production. Signs now point to a decline 
in both pig iron and steel ingot output in October, 
though an increase was indicated as the month came 
in. 

An Eastern steel company has just blown out 
four blast furnaces, and at a Western Pennsylvania 
independent steel plant operations are at 60 per 
cent, as against 80 per cent only recently. In the 
Central West several of the smaller steel companies 
have cut down output and the holding up of ship- 
ments on high-priced contracts is more common. At 
Pittsburgh a leading independent company has a 
number of open-hearth furnaces down and is re- 
stricting rolling operations, particularly in plates. 
A Chicago district plate mill is still out of commis- 
sion. 

The most significant development of the week is 
a break in coke which apparently marks the end 
of the extreme prices that have ruled for months. 
With a decline of $2 per ton in the week and both 
blast furnace and foundry operations on a diminish- 
ing scale, considerable contract coke being released 
meanwhile, buyers once more have something to say 
in that market. 

The efforts of the Ford Motor Co, for a revision 
of its contracts on cold finished steel bars have met 
with fair success, and it is expecting concessions 
from the strip steel makers, but independent sheet 
makers have not been willing to revise their prices 
to the Stee! Corporation level. 

In finished steel, with the exception of pipe, the 
market is now more favorable to buyers than was 
the case in September. New business going on the 
books of steel companies is small in comparison 
with shipments, though one or two independent 
companies up to the end of September were taking 
on nearly half as much as they shipped. 

The belief that activity will succeed the present 
hesitation early in the new year is prompting the 
policy in some cases of adjusting operations for the 
time being to the limited demand, without pressing 
for new business. Meanwhile concessions are largely 
confined to the smaller mills. 

On a Standard Oil Co. inquiry for plates in the 
Eastern market quotations of 3.25c. and 3c., Pitts- 
burgh, were made, the former price, which is that 
of the larger independent producers, predominating. 
Yet on some Western business a quotation of 2.75c. 
on universal plates has come out. 

Standard section rails have been sold by an in- 
dependent mill at $62.50. Rail makers believe they 
will get their usual proportionate awards from the 
railroads, even though prices may differ. The ex- 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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pected advance in the Steel Corporation rail p 
regarded as justified by the freight advances a! 
is treated as apart from the influences affecting 
general consumer. 

Two large consumers of tin plate on the Pa 
Coast, one at Seattle and the other at Vancouver, 
have been covered for their first half of 1921 need 
by the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. at that com 
pany’s maintained $7 basis. 

American sheet bars have been offered in §) 
land at £15 per ton ($51 at to-day’s exchange) 
£6 under the new and reduced Welsh price. Be! 
gian billets have sold at an equivalent of $55 
against a British price of $70. The coal 
has shut down many blast furnaces and stee| 
plants and trading is now suspended. A Norwegian 
shipping line has canceled an order for four ships 
to be built in British yards. 

Reselling of pig iron has been an even more 
important feature of the market than during the 
preceding week. While for the most part the iron 
sold by foundries has not been in large tonnages, 
one lot of 3000 tons and another of 2000 tons were 
sold in Michigan for October delivery at $3 below 
the furnace price, while in other parts of the coun- 
try resales were made at fully as low prices. The 
basic market is in an unsettled condition with re- 
sales being made at low prices. One Ohio steel 
company has offered to sell basic at $43 and Besse- 
mer is obtainable at $47, Valley. Furnaces are hold- 
ing with considerable firmness to recent quotaticns 
and it is pointed out that stocks of merchant fur 
naces amount to only about 190,000 tons. Yet 
foundries having $30 iron coming to them on con- 
tract find the margin on resale attractive even at 
liberal concession. 

Manganese ore has sold as low as 53c. per unit, 
which compares with 65c. several weeks ago. Offers 
of 42c. per unit have been declined. Resales of 


ferromanganese have been made at $155, seaboard 


strike 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Oct. 19. 

The outstanding feature in the\iron and steel situa 
tion is a break in the price of coke which has the ap 
pearance of marking the end of the extremely high 
prices which have ruled for some time for that product 
There has been a break of approximately $2 per ton 
in the market since a week ago, and with both blast 
furnace and foundry operations on a diminishing scal 
and considerable contract tonnage being released, buy- 
ers once more have much to say on prices. Almost 
nothing has been going on in pig iron lately, but th 
undertone of the market distinctly is weak and wit! 
the steel making grades being offered at well below 
recent quotations, and no takers, a reduction in quota 
tions to the figures named by producers at which they 
are willing to sell appears justified. 

Out of a maze of conflicting testimony a reduction 
in the prices on bars, plates and shapes to 3c. for al! 
three commodities appears warranted. Cancellations 
are observed of bar tonnages placed at 3.25c., and pub- 
lic quotations on plates and shapes have little relation 
to actual selling prices when inquiries appear upon the 
market. 

Although independent sheet makers are resisting 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 








er Grows Pens. “csen ee A I, ' , Oct. 19, Oct. 12, Sept. 21, O 
Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1920 1920 1920 1919 Sheets, Nails and Wire. 1990 1930 en Out 2 
2X, Philadelphia $51.54 $53.51 $53.51 $32.10 Ver Lb. to Large Buvers Cents Cents Cents Cent 
Valley furnace? . heb 47.00 47.00 90.00 =6 i Sheets, } No. 28. I’g! 6.75 6.7 7.50 { 
Southern, Cin'tif... 46.50 $6.50 $6.50 31.60 inks ‘ 8 Pe . : ‘ 
Birmingham, Ala.?. 42.00 12.00 $2.00 28.06 Shaare Yai Sa ace ae S S.< 3. ( 
foundry, Chicago* 43.00) 16,00 16.00 28.7 Ww ve ie AHEG, Sei Or ».00 ».50 
del’d, eastern Pa 51.26 1.26 1.26 28.00 a ee es burgl too : te 
Valley furnace.... 43.00 $6.00 {8.50 95.7 ria nm wire H’ittsbure! ,.7 75 Poo 
emer, Pittsburgh .. 48.96 0.46 50.46 9 3 Barbed wire, galy bP’ gl 1.4 t4 $45 110 
eable, Chicago* cic. Cmoe 16.50 16.50 In plate box, Pgh. $8 $N.5¢ eo 4 $7.00 
leable, Valley ....... 50.00 50.00 00 
forge, Pittsburgh... 47.96 17.96 90.96 : 7 an 
s, charcoal, Chicago... 58.50 58.50 8.50 ; Old Material, Per Gross 7 
omanganese, Atl, port.170.00 170.0 170.00 100.00 Carwheels, ZO S36. $36 $27 $24 
: . Carwheels Philadelphia 5001 $1.00 3.0 450 
Rails, Billets, Etc., Heavy stee scrap, P’gh oN OO 28 O00 28.50 19.00 
Gross Ton: Heavy steel scrap, Phila. > Oy 23 00 > ea 19.00 
tess. rails, heavy at mill.$55.00 $55.00 $55.00 $45.00 Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go { 22 00 1.50 17.50 
rails, heavy, at mill. 57.00 57.00 a7.00 47.00 No. 1 cast, Pittsburel 10. 10.00 i? 00 4 On 
billets, Pittsburgh.. 55.00 95.00 60.00 38.50 Ni 1 cast, Philadelphia ry Oe 9 OO 10.00 Oo 
A »-h. billets, Pittsburgh. — 55 00 55 00 60.00 38.50 No. 1 cast. Ch'go (net ton) 8 i "9 00 r2 40 oo 
().-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 62.50 62.00 04.00 42.00 No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila $28. 04 11.00 54.00 YT 
rging billets, base, P’gh. 70.00 70.00 75.00 1.00 No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch'go(net) 20.0 > » =, Te 
} billets, Phila zs . 60.74 60.74 65.74 $5.50 = : 
Wire rod, Pittsburgh... 75.00 75.00 75.00 » Of : 7 . 
Coke, Connellsville, 
Vinished Iron and Steel, Per Net Ton at Ove 
er Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Furnace oke, prompt $15.54 $17.00 $16.51 $4 
ron bars, Philadelphia j 4.85 £85 1.8 Furnace Ke iture t.00 14.00 ) 
ron bars, Pittsburgh 4.75 1.75 4.75 Found? ompt 16.54 18.00 17.5¢ &( 
ron bars, Chicago.. 3.75 es 3.75 Found: ke future 14 +O 14.0 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 100 3.25 3.25 
Steel bars, New York. 3.63 3.63 $.1 , 
‘ank plates, Pittsburgh 3.00 3.25 3.2 Metals, .; 
lank plates, New York. 3.38 3.63 63 Per Lb Large Buyer wel Cent Cents Cent 
Beams, etc., Pittsburgh... 3.00 3.10 10 Lake copper, New York 16.00 L7.50 18.7 22 
Beams, ete., New York 3.48 3.48 3.48 Electrolytic copper, N. ¥ 16.00 17.50 18.7 1.7 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh 3.2 3.25 3.25 Zine, St. Louis 7 7.375 7.8 7 7r 
Skelp sheared steel, P’gh. 3.50 - - 7 aa . Zine, New York 7.50 7.50 7.80 £10 
Steel hoops, I ittsburgh... 00 ».¢ ) ) Lead. St Loui aT 7.375 g 93 6.25 
‘The average switching charge for deliver te undri | a ad, Ne Ww Yor KK ‘ ‘ ‘ ; é 0 x On _6 0 
Chicago district is 70c. per tor Tin, New York . 11 v 14 vv 9.00 
Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25 tSilicon, 2.25 to > 75 Antimony (Asiatic) \ y ty 7.00 7 12 \ 
|} prices in the above table ire lomest ie live ado not CCCSHHa tp to export busine 
lemands of the Ford Motor Co. for a revision of con Lions. Although there has peen much fear that the 
tracts carrying prices in excess of the Steel Corporation most recent order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


evels, that company has had a fair measure of success mission relative to coal car priority would materially 
with makers of cold-finished steel bars and appears to curtail shipments of iron and steel, the results of the 
be in a fair way to get some concessions from the strip first week of this order have not been at all in line 
steel makers. The highest independent price on hoops With expectations. The duration of downward tendency 
ind bands now is 5c., a recession of $10 per ton from of prices is the subject of much discussion and while 
the recent maximum, and in other lines of finished steel, some are inclined to look for a turn for the better soon 
with the lone exception of pipe, conditions are much after the Presidential election, the more general opin- 
more favorable to buyers now than they have been ion is that the readjustment will not have run its course 
even in the recent past. New business with the inde- until after the turn of the new year. 


pendent companies is so light that they are making Pig lron.—Prices only rarely in recent years have 
rapid inroads upon their backlogs of old orders, and been as indefinite as they are at present. Melters, 


those companies which had order books largely made practically without exception, have all the iron they 
ip of high priced business have suffered so heavily need and are not interested in the market except to the 
from cancellations that they now are actively seeking extent of rounding out their stocks. One merchant 
ustomers. With new bookings falling considerably interest here reports sales of this sort in foundry 


behind completed orders, plant operations are begin- iron aggregating about 700 tons of No, 2 at 
ning to decrease. The Cambria Steel Co. now is esti- $47, Valley furnace. A western Pennsylvania 


mated to be operating at around 60 per cent of capacity radiator manufacturer, on the other hand, has 
while a leading Pittsburgh independent has a number been seeking 500 tons of No. 2 foundry for early de 
of its open-hearth furnaces down and is operating in livery and has been quoted anywhere from $45 to $47, 
its finishing department, particularly plate mills, on a furnace. Not a sale worthy of note has been made ir 
more moderate scale than recently. Jessemer iron, but there seems to be no justification 

The Carnegie Steel Co. has 40 blast furnaces in for a higher quotation than $47, Valley furnace, for 
peration, a gain of one since a week ago, and is main- this grade in view of the fact that this price has been 
taining an 80 per cent gait in its steel works opera- quoted by merchant producers and has found no taker. 
tions. Activities of the American Sheet & Tin Plate The only important business recently done in basic 
Co. have decreased lately because of its inability to iron was a resale tonnage of slightly in excess of 1000 
secure sufficient supplies of steel. The American Steel tons, which went to a Pittsburgh district sheet maker 
& Wire Co. is doing better in the matter of plant op- at $40, Valley furnaces. This business hardly is rep- 
erations and the National Tube Co. has all of its plants esentative of the present market, for the reason that 
running practically full. The Carnegie Steel Co. is not the iron had to be sold at the best price obtainable be- 
operating very fully at its Valley works because of the cause of the inability of the original buyer to take it 
continued shortage of fuel, but independent steel com- in and pay for it. The demand, however, for the latter 
panies in the Mahoning Valley report 80 per cent opera- grade has reached the saturation point and it is a prob- 
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lem for producers as to where they might dispose of 
a tonnage at any price to-day. Since several of the 
steel companies have substantial tonnages for sale and 
some of them have offered to take business at $43, 
Valley furnace, without making sales, a higher quota- 
tion than this is not warranted. Because of downward 
trend of prices and the relatively slow decline in the 
cost of coke, it is more than probable that as many as 
a dozen furnaces in the greater Pittsburgh district 
will be banked or blown out before long. The monthly 
meeting of the American Pig Iron Association is being 
held in Cincinnati to-day. 

Structural Material.—Independent companies 
are generally quoting shapes at 3.10c., but this is not a 
minimum, as some, notably those who took consider- 
ably high-priced business in naming that figure, are 
asking prospective buyers to make an offer. The mar- 
ket in fabricated material is holding fairly well, but 
is not free from the effects of the weakness in inde- 
pendent prices on plain material, and since so few 
structural projects of any importance are coming out, 
competition for business is sharp. The McClintic- 
Marshall Co. has taken 200 tons for a new building 
for the Montague Machine Co., Turner’s Falls, Mass., 
and 150 tons for an extension to the foundry of the 
Pittsburgh Valve & Fittings Co., Barberton, Ohio. The 
American Bridge Co. reports 150 tons for a bridge for 


now 


the Pennsylvania Railroad at Blairsville, Pa. Prices 
are given on page 1087. 
We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery 


to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being $1.96 per gross 
ton 
jask S43 00 
Besseme! 17.00 
(Gray forge . 46.00 
No. 2 foundry 17.00 
No. 3 foundr’s $6.50 


oo 


Malleable 

Ferroalloys.—So far, the strike of the British coal 
miners has without effect upon prices of ferro- 
manganese, the quotations of both domestic and Eng- 
lish producers still being $170 seaboard for 76 to 80 per 
cent material. So little has been going on lately that 
it is extremely difficult to give any reliable quotations. 
Resale tonnages on both domestic and English ferro- 
manganese still appear to be available at prices well 
below those quoted by the producers, and it is a ques- 
tion whether the latter would adhere firmly to their 
prices if any attractive business were before them. The 
market is purely nominal and this is true of other ferro- 
alloys as wéll as ferromanganese. Average 20 per cent 
spiegeleisen still is quoted at $80 to $82.50, furnace, by 
the leading makers, but it is doubtful if $80 could be 
obtained in this district to-day and the report is cur- 
rent that 3000 tons recently was sold for fourth quarter 
delivery in the East at $75 furnace, the buyer taking 
material running anywhere from 16 to 21 per cent in 
manganese content. 


been 


We quote 76 to 80 per cent domestic ferromanganese 


$160 to $175, delivered Pittsburgh, for either prompt or 
deferred shipment; English, $165 to $170. seaboard. We 
quote average 20 per cent spiegeleisen at $80, furnace and 
0 ner cent ferrosilicon at $75 to $80, furnace, freight allowed 
Bessemer ferrosilicon is quoted f.o.b. Jackson County and 
New Straitsville, Ohio, furnaces as follows: 9 per cent, $66; 
10 per cent, $69.50; 11 per cent, $72.80; 12 per cent, $76.10 
Silvery iron, 6 per cent, $56.50; 7 per cent, $58; 8 per cent, 
$60: 9 per cent, $62; 10 per cent, $64.50; I1 per cent, $67.80; 
12 per cent, $69.80. The present freight rate from Jackson 
and New Straitsville, Ohio, into the Pittsburgh district is 
$4.06 per gross ton 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—Business has been limited 
lately, but no very substantial basis exists for prices. 
Independent manufacturers are generally quoting sheet 
bars at $65 and mild rerolling 4 x 4-in. billets at $60, 
and some business is claimed to have been done at these 
figures, but the market is anything but strong and 
really is untested. If buyers approach producers, the 
advantage is with the latter on prices, but when makers 
have to seek buyers conditions are just the reverse. A 
good deal of secondary or rejected steel is being offered 
at very low prices, one report having it that a maker 
outside the Pittsburgh district has offered to sell stand- 
ard re-rolling billets at $45 mill, equivalent to some- 
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thing over $50 at Pittsburgh. Buyers are using 
cheap offerings as a means of depressing the price 
of producers. 

We quote 4 x 4-in., soft Bessemer and open-hearth | 
at $38.50 to $60; 2 x 2-in. billets, $42 to $63.50; Bess, 
sheet bars, $42 to $65; open-hearth sheet bars, $42 ¢, 
and forging billets, ordinary carbons, $70 to $75 ba 
f.o.b. Youngstown or Pittsburgh mill. 


Wire Rods.—Independent makers, although ad: 
ting that demands are fewer and less urgent than they 
were recently, claim to be getting $75 on such tonnao 
of ordinary soft rods as they are selling. While no 
business at less than this figure, except of rods running 
rather high in carbon, has been noted lately, buyers are 
finding it easier to secure supplies than was the case 4 
short time ago. The American Steel & Wire (Co. i 
apportioning its commercial production among its reg 
ular customers at a price of $57. Prices are given o 
page 1087. 


Plates.—Prices are not particularly well defined 
owing to the lack of important business. While som: 
of the independent makers still are holding to 3.5 
base, it is frankly admitted by these factors that the, 
are getting no business at that figure, while those wil] 
ing to take on tonnages for reasonably early delivery 
at 3.25¢c. admit having lost business. So little actual! 
is going on that the market is in an untested condition 
Makers when approached usually quote 3.25c. or 3.50c.., 
but when they offer tonnages, they find difficulty i- 
getting buyers to name as much as 3c. Deliveries ar: 
being promised as quickly as 30 days by some ind 
pendent companies and 60-day deliveries commonly ar 
assured. It is evident that new bookings are falling 
behind the completed orders. The Steel Corporation 
and the Bethlehem Steel Co. have the largest order 
books, the latter because of the demands of the ship 
yards of its subsidiary companies. The Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Railroad has placed contracts for 1000 new 
box cars with wooden upper structures, and 2000 stee! 
gondola cars. The Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been awarded 500 of each class of cars, and the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 500 box cars, the remain- 
ing 1500 gondolas going to the Standard Steel Car Co. 


We quote sheared plates of tank quality, 4 in. an 
heavier for early delivery from independent mills at 3.25¢ 
Pittsburgh The Carnegie Steel Co. still quotes 2.65¢. an 
is accepting business at that figure, but is not guaranteeing 
early delivery. 


Wire Products.—Although there has been no weak 
ening in the independent price schedules on common 
wire products, and one independent company which 
recently opened its books for first quarter of 1921 re- 
quirement of its regular customers reports a good re 
sponse, it must be said that the market is neither as 
strong nor as active as it has been. Independent com- 
panies find buyers much more conservative about pur 
chases than they were recently and the supply situatior 
appears to have been helped by cancellations and sus- 
pensions, not to mention better performances by the 
mills. The Pittsburgh office of the American Steel & 
Wire Co. now is entering orders without submitting 
them for confirmation at the main sales office of the 
company. 

We quote wire nails at $3.25 base, as the price of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., and $4.25 to $4.50 by independ 
ent mills. We quote bright basic wire at $3.25, the price of 


the American Steel & Wire Co. and $3.75 to $4, the price 
range of the independent mills. 


Tin Plate-——Demand still is tapering and this condi- 
tion is finding reflection in prices. Stock items which 
a few weeks ago were in such urgent demand that in- 
dependent makers had no trouble in selling at $9 per 
base box, and which went as high as $10, have not re- 
cently sold above $9 and are being offered by some 
makers at $8.50. The latter price measures top on 
production tonnage and has found little recent basis in 
sales. Although the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
will not open its books for about another month fo! 
the first quarter and half of 1921, it is intimated that 
when it does it will name the present price of $7 pe! 
base box. Almost no export demand is coming out and 
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ices of such tonnages are fully $1 per base box 
the recent figure. 


ec se box; stock items. $8.50 to $9, and for export $10 to 
‘ buse box, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


now quote tin plate to domestic consumers at $7 to 


steel Rails.—Fair demand still exists for light rails, 
ympetition for business is sharper than it has been 
25e. is only rarely done. 


Carnegie Steel Co. is still quoting the March 21, 1919 


these being 2.45c. for 25 to 45-lb, sections, 2 49 by 
lb. and 20-Ib. sections, 2.54c. for 12-lb. and 14-Ib 
s, and 2.58%ec. for 8-lb. and 10-lb. sections. This 


and heaviet 
stock. The 


nv is also quoting standard sections 50 Ib 
for Bessemer and $47 for open hearth 


ria Steel Co. is quoting 25-lb. to 45-lb. sections at 
16-lb. and 20-lb. sections, 3.79%4c., 12-lb. 3.84c., at 
! for such delivery as it can make. The Jones & Laugh- 


‘teel Co. is quoting light rails at 3.25c. for 25 to 45-lb 
Iron and Steel Pipe.—Although tight money has dis- 
iraged oil field developments to some extent, there is 
) appreciable let-up in the demand for oil country 
tubular goods, and if makers are so inclined they might 
romptly put upon their books large orders. Demand 
for standard pipe also is described as strong, due to the 
fact that shipments over a long period were so much 
low actual requirements that distributors moved con- 
signments out as rapidly as they were received and 
were not able to build up reserves. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued a new order known as 
order No. 1001, which renews for an indefinite period 
order No. 107. The original order, however, is modified 
so that in the event the railroads fail to place at any 
plant the allotted number of cars, the companies will 
not be given car credits for the deficiency. Prices and 
discounts are given on page 1087. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Practically all of the indepen- 
dent companies now are quoting 3.25c. base for ton- 
nages for reasonably early delivery, but demand is on 
an extremely limited scale and reports are current that 
this price has been shaded from $2 to $5 per ton. It 
also is reported that one of the car companies has can- 
celled against some tonnage placed a short time ago at 
3.25e. The Steel Corporation appears to be making 
somewhat better deliveries at the old base of 2.35c. and 
this makes difficult the maintenance of independent 
No change is noted in iron bars, but new de- 
mands are much smaller than they were a short time 
ago. 


We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 2.35« this 
ng the price of the Carnegie Steel Co, for very indefinit 
very, likely not before first quarter of next year. Other 
s rolling steel bars from billets quote from 3c. to 3.25« 
mill, prices depending entirely on the buyer and the deliv 


prices. 


wanted. We quote reinforcing bars, when rolled from 
llets, at 3.75¢c. to 4¢., and from old steel rails at about 
‘e. at mill. We quote common iron bars at 4.75¢c. and 


etre iron bars at 5c. to 5.50c. in carloads, f.o.b 
irgn 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars.—Demand has shrunk to 
rather limited proportions, even from those users who 
a short time ago vainly were endeavoring to get a 
place upon the books of makers. Cancellations and sus- 
pensions by the automobile industry made a consider- 
able difference in the available supply, and in the past 
few weeks the situation has been weakened further by 
‘ancellations or shipping hold-ups by the agricultural 
implement manufacturers. To-day not over 4.25c. base, 
Pittsburgh, is obtainable on competitive business, while 
me maker is holding to 4.10c., and the price of the 
\merican Steel & Wire Co. is 4c. We note a sale of 
100 tons of 3-in. shafting to a mine car builder at 4.25c. 
Inquiry is out from a Chicago consumer for 1000 tons 
f cold-finished bars for first quarter of 1921 delivery. 


Spikes.—The Baltimore & Ohio, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, and the Boston & Maine railroads have been buy- 
ers of standard spikes in the past week, and a portion 
of their purchases were at 4.25c. mill. Generally new 
nquiries in both standard and small spikes are few and 
small, and most makers soon will be in need of orders 
to keep going as the back-log of old business rapidly 
s being eaten into. Prices are given on page 1087. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.——Makers here stil] report 
the demand to be good and not only has there been no 
‘utting of prices, but it is asserted that since present 


mill, Pitts 
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prices and discounts are based upon low-priced raw 
material, it will take more than a decline in steel to 
bring about lower prices in these products. Demand 
for small bolts is described as heavy, due to the fact 
that the inability of makers to secure adequate supplies 
of wire has prevented much progress in catching up 
with old bookings and in making very large shipments. 
Scarcity of labor also is restricting production. Prices 
and discounts are given on page 1087. 


Hot-Rolled and Cold-Rolled Strips.—The market is 
in an even more depressed condition now than it has 
been. Up to within a week consumers, exclusive of the 
automobile industry, had been inclined to press for 
shipments against their orders, but since then they have 
been cancelling in some cases and asking for suspen- 
sions against shipments in others and makers now find 
business exceedingly slack. Some makers continue to 
hold at 5.50c. base, for hot-rolled and 8.50c. base for 
cold-rolled, but no sales of any account recently have 
been made at these prices. On the other hand, business 
has been done at 5c. and 8c. respectively, and competi- 
tion for passing orders is so sharp that these prices 
may be safely regarded as representing the real mar- 
ket. On cold-rolled strips the American Steel & Wire 
Co. is quoting 6.25c. base. 


Sheets.—Although independent manufacturers are 
refusing to revise contracts as demanded by some of 
the automobile companies, and insisting strongly upon 
fulfillment by the latter of their obligation, the dispute 
seems to be restricting specifications and companies 
which devoted most of their tonnage to the automobile 
industry have considerable tonnage for early delivery. 
Desire for business on the part of these producers makes 
for a rather easy market. Prices are given on page 
1087. 


Hoops and Bands.—The independent market now is 
quotable at 4.50c. to 5c. base, Pittsburgh, makers who 
have been quoting 5.50c. base having dropped to 5c. 
flat. New business is small and specifications against 
old orders on a much lighter scale than they were prior 
to the slump in the automobile industry. The Steel 
Corporation has made no change in its price. 


Coke.—The past week has seen a considerable in- 
crease in the offerings of spot tonnages of both furnace 
and foundry grades, and prices are down fully $2 per 
ton from those of a week ago. Standard furnace coke 
to-day now is quotable at $15.50 to $16 per net ton oven, 
and foundry grade at $16.50 to $17. The sudden change 
of front in the market may be ascribed in the first 
place to a falling away in consumption because the 
downward tendency of pig iron prices has resulted in 
cutting off the blast at furnaces, while with the pros 
pects that a number of stacks will be banked or blown 
out in-the near future, much contract coke is coming 
upon the market. Increased car placements in the Con- 
nellsville region have resulted in enlarged oven opera- 
tions and better production. The only contract busi- 
ness recently noted was a deal involving 15,000 tons a 
month for the six months ending March 31, 1921. A 
Pittsburgh district steel company was the buyer and 
while details of the transaction are withheld, it is re- 
ported that it is upon a basis of four to one on Valley 
basic pig iron with maximum and minimum quotations. 
Tapering foundry activities have found reflection in 
the decreased demand for foundry coke and a drop in 
the price, although spot offerings have continued com- 
paratively small. 


Old Material.—Business is almost at a standstill and 
prices are extremely indefinite, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the transactions that are tak- 
ing place. Neither the steel manufacturers nor the 
foundry interests appear at all eager to buy at present, 
for the reason that they are getting ample supplies on 
old contracts. Trading, consequently, has simmered 
down largely to deals between dealers. In brief, the 
situation is this: If a consumer were to enter the mar- 
ket for a tonnage of say, for example, heavy melting 
steel, it is probable that the lowest price that woulda 
be made would be $28.50, but if a dealer were to offer 
a tonnage of this grade the chances are that $27 would 
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be the best bid. This is true of all grades and in the 
lack of any important sales to consumers, the market 
is as accurately quoted at one price as the other. Some 
consumers are making rejections, but no important ton- 
nages have been involved so far, shipments being ac- 
cepted quite promptly by most consumers. The rail- 
roads are functioning almost normally in the movement 
of scrap, with the exception of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and that road is issuing permits more freely than 
it did recently. 

We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the Pitts- 
burgh and other districts that take Pittsburgh freight rates 


follows: 
Heavy melting steel, Steubenville, 

Follansbee, rackenridge, Mones 

sen, Midland and Pittsburgh, deliv.$28.00 to $28.50 
No. 1 cast (for cupola) . ~+eee- 40.00 to 41.00 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 

: ‘ 

bridge, Ohio; Cumberland, Md. ; 

Franklin, Pa., and Pittsburgh..... 38.00 to 39.00 
Compressed sheet steel......... .. 23.00to 23.50 
Bundled sheet sides and ends, f.o.b 

consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh, dist. 17.00 to 17.50 


tailroad knuckles and couplers. 29.00 to 29.50 


I 
Railroad coil and leaf springs 29.00 to 29.50 
Railroad grate bars............ ..» 29.50 to 30.00 
Low phosphorus melting stock 

(bloom und billet ends, heavy 


plates, 4% in. and heavier) 3.00 to 34.00 
Railroad malleable Pye .. 34.00 to 35.00 
Iron car axles ..... .. 55.00 to 56.00 


Locomotive axles, steel ........++... 46.00 to 47.00 
Cast iron wheels. owe : 12.00 to 3.00 
Steel car axles 12. 00to 43.00 
Rolled steel wheels 29 00to 29.50 
Machine shop turnings 16.00 to 16.50 
Sheet bar crop ends (at origin) ‘ 30.00 to 31.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings... 23.00 to 24.00 
Short shoveling turnings.... , 18,50 to 19.00 
Heavy breakable cast 34.00 to 35.00 
Stove plate 29 00 to 10.00 
(ast iron borings 19.00 to 19.50 
No 1 railroad wrought 2? OO to 33.00 


IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Liquidating Movement Apparently Has Ended 


for the Time Being 


An elaborate series of 
cleaned up, loanable money 
liquidating movement in 


financing operations are 
rates are easier and the 
apparently has 
ended, for the time being at least. As a result, the 
market for securities has been better of late without 
any vigorous upswing in prices. The industrial situa- 
tion, as a whole, is still unsettled, and this fact in a 
large measure explains the absence of a broad buying 
movement in securities with a wider price movement. 
Many investors are closely watching developments on 
the other side of the water. 

Inquiries from railroads for cars and locomotives 
are larger than they have been before in some time and 
this fact has helped the market for equipment securi- 
ties and railroad stocks. Then, too, there are signs 
which indicate the worst is over in the automobile in- 
dustry, and the trend of automobile stock prices has 
been upward as a result. With copper metal offered 
at as low as 16ce. per lb. it is not to be wondered that 
raw material securities are in less favor than others. 

The range of prices on active iron and industrial 
stocks from Wednesday of last week to Tuesday of this 
week was as follows: 


securities 


Allis-Chalm com. 33 - 34% Int. Har. com 108 111 
Allis-Chalm pf 76 Lackawanna Steel. 62 655, 
Am. Can com. 3134 - Lake Sup. Corp il - 
Am. Can pf....... 86 - 87% Midvale Steel..... 38 - 391 
An Cc, & F. com.1338%-135 7% Nat.-Acme ; . d2%@m- 33% 
Am. ( & F. pf 109144 -110! Nat. E. & S. com - 58 
\m. Loco. com 95 - 98! N. Y. Air Brake 96 - 97% 
4m. Loco. pf 10014-1001 Nova Scotia Steel. 491%4- 41 
\m. Steel F. com. 37%4- 38! Press. Steel com 9534- 98 
Am. Steel F. pf - 8&5 Press. Steel pf....101 -101%% 
Bald. Loco. com. .1115¢-116% Ry. Stl. Spg. com. 95% - 96 
Bald, Loco. pf.... 97 - 98% Ry. Stl. Spe. pf... -10414 
Beth. Steel com... 675%- 68 Replogle Steel... 75 - 81% 
Beth. Stl., Cl. B.. 68%- 72% Republic com 75 - 79 
Beth. Stl... 8% pf. .103%-104%4 Republic pf.. - 95 
Case, J. I., pf 8414%4- 85 Sloss com. ; . 64 - 67% 
Chic. Pneu. Tool.. 78%4- 80 Superior Steel 18%%- 52 
Colorado Fuel... 33%- 34% Transue-Williams. - - 45 
Cruc,. Steel com 128 -132 Un, Alloy Steel . 38% - 39 
Cruc. Steel pf.. 92%- 93 U. S. Steel com... 86%- 89 
General Electric. .138%-140t. U. S. Steel pf.....108%-109% 
Gt. No. Ore Cert.. 34 - 34% Vanadium Steel. 63 - 66% 
Gulf States Steel 99 - §0% Westingh’'se Elec 16%- 4714 
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SHEET SPREAD NARROWS 


Premiums Disappear in the Youngstown D; 
—Pipe Demand Active 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Sept. 18.—Spread on 
prices has narrowed from 6.50c. to 9c. on black 
which prevailed several months ago, to from 6 
7c. There is a dearth of premium prices, So 
known in this territory, sheet makers have 
attempts of the Ford Motor Co. representatives 
duce prices on contracts, inasmuch as a number of 
are converting sheet bars which they are buy 
contract at $70. New business entering the dist 
confined to small tonnages, ranging from 25 to 1 
lots. Concessions have been made on some shee 
tracts providing for the elimination of the pren 
but the base has been unaltered. The range o 
finished sheets is now from 7.75c. to 8c., as com; 
with a spread from 10c. to 12c. three months ago. G 
vanized is quotable from 8.25c. to 8.50c., with b! 
nealed soft at 5c, 


There is little diminution in demand for ti: 
black sheets, pipe, wire, nails and plain wire. Sales 
representatives who have studied the decline in de 
from the automobile industry, particularly in Det: 
are inclined to believe there will be a revival in f1 
30 to 60 days. They report that while steel inventories 
of some of their customers are heavy, because of | 
betterment in rail shipments, they are unbalanced 
to readjustments in plant schedules. Buyers represent- 
ing this class of the consuming trade are holding back 
because of their steel stocks, curtailment in product 
and an evident belief that prices will show 
recessions. j 

The district’s leading tinplate interest reports an 
unsatisfied demand from packing houses which in some 
cases are displacing with tinplate containers made of 
other material. The unfilled tonnage of this interest 
will engage its production until beyond the first quarte 
of 1921. Considerable tonnage being delivered is at 
$8 per base box, although nearby delivery would com- 
mand $10. 


rict 





further 


Active Demand for Pipe 

In view of current inquiry and sold-up condition of 
the mills, the pipe situation is altogether satisfactory 
to makers from the standpoint of business. Some or 
ders which were recently booked by an independent in 
terest will not find a place on its rolling schedules until 
well toward the second half of 1920, so heavy is the 
volume of business booked prior and so well sustained 
the current inflow. This condition maintains for bot! 
lapweld and buttweld pipe. Jobbers are active in the 
market, while there is little apparent abatement in the 
eagerness of oil drilling consumers for pipe. There is 
not the insistence for early delivery, though, on th 
part of this latter class of buyers and the willingness 
to pay premium prices as existed a month ago. 

There has been some slack in buying of barbed and 
fencing wire, indicating hesitancy on the part of agri- 
cultural buyers, but demand for plain wire and wir 
nails has not appreciably sagged. 

Leading independent producers of steel bars ar 
committed for the remainder of the year, in face of a 
slowing up in fresh inquiry. The plate market cor 
tinues to be marked by inactivity, on the whole, thoug' 
one interest reports spasmodic revival. 

There has been a slower tendency of declining prices 
throughout the territory, although many buyers ar 
still obsessed with the idea that they will be able to get 
steel cheaper six months from now. Specifications 
against commitments have increased in some substa! 
tial lines. 


Lakin C. Taylor, president Pittsburgh Tin Plate « 
Steel Corporation, indicted on a charge of conspirac} 
to defraud, in connection with the financing of the co! 
poration, entered a plea of no defense to the indictme 
in criminal court at Pittsburgh, Oct. 18, and at the r 
quest of his counsel was committed to St. Francis Hos 
pital for observation as to his mental condition. Th 
trial of W. C. Watkins, secretary of the company, 
dicted on the same charge, is to be called later. 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, Oct. 19. 


ough the market has undergone no decided 
; during the week, there are indications that it 
jually settling to a new basis of adjustment. 
endency has been encouraged by new develop- 
affecting the demand. Agricultural implement 
facturers, who felt in a secure position a few 
ago, are now affected by the sudden conservatism 
farmers, who are disheartened because of the 
n grain prices. Exports have taken’a marked 
The economic distress in Japan is now expected 
for a year or more. The coal strike in England 
it off purchases of steel by that country. Cuba 
moratorium. Argentine business has been af- 
| by a drop in exchange, and the Dutch East Indies 
eased buying. Not only has the foreign outlet 
and products been largely cut off, but 

ial previously sold for export, principally plates, 
; and bars, is now being offered for resale in this 
try. Several shipyards on the coast and the Great 


y 


steel 


es have closed and sold their stocks to jobbers. 

ctual price changes during the past week have 
of minor importance. Ruling independent prices 
ank plates and mild steel bars now seem well 
iblished at 3.25¢., Pittsburgh. The situation in 
shapes is somewhat confused. Although 


~ 


ructural 


mills are holding to 3.10c., Pittsburgh, on plain 
iterial, a few sales have been made at 3c. Rail 
rbon steel bar manufacturers have reduced their 


es to 3.75¢., mill, this change being in proportion 
he decline in rerolling rail prices. The leading cast- 
pipe manufacturer has granted a discount of 1 
cent for cash from the shop price. In bolts and 
its there are signs that the manufacturers who ad- 
anced their prices are finding it difficult to book new 
ness on that basis in competition with those who 

e adhering to the lower quotations. 

On pig iron, furnace quotations remain 
resale iron is moving at concessions. Two 
Northern foundry, involving 5000 tons, were made in 
Michigan at $3 below the blast furnace quotation. 

The operating situation in the district is the same 

a week ago. The plate mill of the Inland Steel Co. 

still down and the period of inactivity is being util- 
convert the installation into a tandem mill 
rough the addition of a rougher. The width of the 

will also be changed from 90 in. to 100 in. 

The first important change in warehouse quotations 
nce the freight advance occurred to-day, when A. M. 
istle & Co. reduced their prices on plates, shapes and 
parity with those of the Illinois Steel 
varehouse and the Scully Steel & Iron Co. Since prac- 
tically the first of the year the latter two jobbers have 


firm, but 
sales of 


ed to 


ars to a Co. 


quoting 50c. below the other warehouses. The 
on of the Castle company constitutes the first 
lange in the interrelationship of the various store 


‘ ‘ ‘ *) ‘f ee = 
Ferroalloys.—The English coal strike, if at all pro 
ted, will prove a source of strength for domestic 
romanganese, in the opinion of some members of the 
ide. For the time being, however, quotations are un- 


anged. 


‘ 7. 


quote 75 to SU per cent ferromanganese Sseaboarau 
to $170; 50 per ¢ent ferrosilicon at $85, delivers 
seleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $80 to $85 furnace 


Pig Iron.—Additional resale iron has appeared and 
large lots have been sold at concessions. A 3000 
lot and a 2000-ton lot, both Northern foundry, wer: 
sold in Michigan for October delivery at $3 below 
‘esent furnace quotations. Among offerings of resale 
’n 4000 tons of Northern foundry has been advertised 
sale at thé same concession and numerous smaller 
nnages are in the hands of the trade. Notwithstand- 
g concessions on resale iron, there have been a few 
es from furnace at market prices. Spot Southern 
indry in 50 and 100-ton lots respectively brought 
12 base, Birmingham, and 100 tons of prompt mal- 
able also commanded the full market price. Silvery 
ntinues unsteady, 100 tons of 6 per cent resale ma- 
al changing hands at $5 under the furnace quotation. 
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According to an unverified report, an Ohio maker has 
taken new business in copper free low phosphorus at 
$56, furnace, or $4 under the nominal market. Despite 
the resale offerings, the merchant blast furnaces in this 
district are operating full blast and shipping out all of 
their output. Although some deliveries have been sus- 
pended, in the the amount of iron held up 
has been small. 


aggregate 


The following quotations are for iron delivered at con 
umers’ yards except those for Northern foundry, malleable 
and making ns, including low phosphorus, which are 
f.o.b furnace a i io not re ide a switchine charge aver 
- & I 
ike Sul ha iveraging sil 
grades subject to usual 
Ile } i ('} s i) 
N Ni 2 o2 >4 ~) to $3.2 
‘ t N 
1.75 Oto 46.00 
Northern 1 yhos 16.00 
southern NO fou and 
South I } \ foundl 
ome 4.4 ) 0.3 
Souther is.6 
Malleable rv 2.25 i6 ‘ 
basic 16.0 
Low phe ( DT free) 60.00 
siivery, « p ent 65.32 


ail 
Plates.—Independent quotations on tank plates ol 


more than 3.25c., Pittsburgh, have no basis in sales. 


Not only are mills in need of new business but consid 
erable export material is being offered for resale in 
this country. An inquiry from a railroad supply manu- 


facturer calls for 1000 tons of plates. 

T! quotatior s = - 6 5¢ to b. Lt Pittsburgh, the 
ena , igo being S< per 10V0 Ib Jobbers quote 
isc. to r plate it of stock 

Structural Material—While ruling independent 


now 3.10c., Pittsburgh, 
but that price is 
apparently the One of the reasons 
for the reduced that a number of 
shipyards on the Great Lakes and the coast have closed 
down and disposed of their stocks of plates, shapes and 


bars to jobbers. In the fabricating field, there is a 
Bids on the local 


little more activity to note this week. 

Federal Reserve Bank, involving 8700 tons, have been 

submitted and an award is expected soon. Figures are 

also in on the Stroh Building, Detroit, calling for 1500 
and a is expected within the next week. 

\ job in prospect is a $1,000,000 court house for Kan- 

sas City, Kan. A referendum on the bonds will be 


material are 
made at as 


absolute 


prices on plain 
low 
minimum. 

demand is the fact 


sales have been 


« > Van 
as oC., 


tons, letting 


taken on Nov. 2. Other prospective work includes: 
Bascule Bridge, Racine, Wis., 600 tons 
Powerhouse, storehouse and oil house, Chesapeake & Ohi 
Railroad, Clifton I x Va bid isked by Arnold Co., Chi 
zo, 350 tons. 
International Harvester Co., cupola building, Canton, Il., 
LLU to 
Recent lettings include 
Portland Railway, Light & Power Co Sandy River bridgs« 
in VUregon, 2456 tons, to Overmire Steel Construction Co 
Pacific Fruit Express Co freezing and winter storage 
rooms tol plant, Ogden, Utah, 176 tons, to American 
Bridge Co 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., girders fo 
ge Rock Falls, 1ll., 124 tons, to American Bridge Co 
Chicago & Alton Railway Co., addition to north freight 
d office building, Chicago, 121 tons, to American Bridge Co 


Northwestern Railroad, miscellaneous materia! 


r ore dock, 114 tons, to unnamed fabricator. 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., Decker House 
Grand Rapid Wis.. 109 tons, to unnamed company 
The mill quotation 2.45e. to 3.10¢., Pittsburgh, which 
takes freight rate of 238« per 100 lb. for Chicago delivery 
Jobbers quote 3.58c,. to 4.08c. for materials out of warehouse 


Sheets.—On recent inquiries involving several thou 
sand tons, blue annealed was quoted as low as 5c. base, 
Pittsburgh, black at 6.25c. and galvanized at 7.75c. Al 
though confirmation is lacking, it is assumed that sales 
were made at the prices quoted. The market is stil] 
insteady, but it is felt by some that the prices named 
above represent rock bottom quotations. Export mate- 
rial offered for resale in this country has contributed 


to the weakness of the market. 

Mi quotations are 4.450c. to 6.25 to No. 28 black 3.55« 
to 5c. for N 10 blu innealed, and 5.70c. to 7.75¢e. for No 
°S galvanized, these all being Pittsburgh prices, subject to 

- to Chicago of 38c. per 100 Ib The lowest prices 
re those of March 21, 1919 
Jobbers quote: Chicago delivery out of stock, No. 10 blue 


annealed 7.13c.; No. 28 black, 8.10c.; No 28 


9 600e 


galvanized, 


Wire Products.—While a change in the sentiment of 
buyers is to be noted, the aggregate bookings of the 
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leading interest are still so large as to force a continu- 
ance of the replacement basis of taking new business. 
Individual inquiries are not so large as heretofore and 
purchasers are not so desirous of buying far aheaa, 
but the actual total of orders shows no decline of con- 
sequence. For mill prices, see finished iron and stee), 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 1087. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad of Indiana is in the market for 10,000 tons of 
rails for 1921. Most Western lines have either closed 
contracts for their next year’s requirements or have 
tentatively arranged for their needs pending an an 
nouncement by the Steel Corporation as to its prices for 
1921. Such an announcement is expected within a week 
or two. It is probable that rails rolled here will total 
close to 800,000 tons. 

open-hearth rails, 
f.o.b. makers’ mills 
Pittsburgh. Track 
ttsburgh. Steel tie 


c., Pittsburgh and 
o.b. makers’ mills 


Standard Bessemer rails, $45 to $55 
$47 to $57 Light rails, 2.45¢c. to 3.50«¢ 

Standard railroad spikes, 3.35c. to 4e 
bolts with square nuts, 4.60c. to 5c, | 
plates, 3 to 4c. and steel angle bars, 2 
Chicago; tie plates, 7 


i 
iron, 3.75e. to 4e f 

Bars.—Mills are commencing to receive requests for 
cancellations and while they are uniformly opposed to 
cancelling contracts, they are willing in some cases to 
suspend shipment for a period. It is notable that the 
agricultural implement industry is not in so strong a 
position as formerly, the demand for its products hav- 
ing been unfavorably affected by the farmers’ reaction 
to the decline in grain prices. Demand for bars from 
other quarters is also cautious. While some independ- 
ents are still quoting mild steel bars at as high as 3.75c., 
Pittsburgh, it is doubtful whether any late purchases 
have been made at more than 3.25c. The demand for 
bar iron is slow, but prices are unchanged. Rail car- 
bon steel bar makers have generally reduced their 
prices to 3.75c., mill, the decline being in proportion to 
the fall in rerolling rails. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel 
burgh, taking a freight of 38c. per 
}.75e. to 4c., Chicago; rail carbon, 


Jobbers quote 3.45c. to 3.98c, for ster 
The warehouse quotation on cold rolled steel bars is 


bars, 2.35c. to 3.25 Pitts 
100 Ib common bar iron, 

7 mill 

bars out of ware 


4 
‘ 
Lé 


house. 

».90c. for rounds and 6.40c. for flats and squares, an extra 
of 15ec. per 100 Ib. applying to orders exceeding 1000 Ib 
and under 2000 Ib. and an extra 3ih« orders up to 1000 
lb Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel bars 


it 4.63¢ base, 


Cast Lron Pipe.—Although no change in prices is to 
be noted, the leading interest effective Oct. 18 will con- 
cede one per cent discount from the shop price for cash, 
i.e., Sight draft with bill of lading. Bids will be taken 
on 250 tons for River Rouge, Mich., to-day. The Mont- 
gomery County Water Supply, Dayton, Ohio, received 
bids on 1250 tons through a contractor on Oct. 16, but 
the figures were referred to the engineer and a decision 
was deferred to a later date. Gothenberg, Neb., re- 
ceived bids on 100 tons on Oct. 12. 


Chicago, ex-war tax as fol- 


We quote per net ton f.o.b 
6-in. and above, $83.10; 


lows Water pipe, 4-in., $88.10: 
class A and gas pipe, $4 extra. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The slowing up of some of the 
agricultural implement manufacturers has resulted in 
a curtailment of some of the demand expected by bolt 
and nut plants. Some makers are not so well fortified 
with bookings as others and are making concessions 
under the recent advances to secure new business. Other 
makers did not participate in the advance originally. 
In this district at any rate the lower prices named on 
page 1087 are commoner than the higher quotations. 
One important interest, in fact, is selling on an even 
lower basis, not having advanced prices since August, 
1919. 

Jobbers quote structural rivets, 5.08c. to 5.73 
rivets, 5.18c. to 5.88c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 20 per 
cent off; larger sizes, 10 off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 
10 off; larger sizes, 5 off; hot pressed nuts, square tapped 
and hexagon tapped, list price plus $1.15; blank nuts, list 
price plus, $1.15; coach or lag screws, gimlet points, square 
heads, 30 per cent off. Quantity extras are unchanged. 

Railroad Rolling Stock.—The Western Pacific has let 
700 composite general service cars to the Pressed Steel 
Car Co. The Denver & Rio Grande has revived an in- 
quiry for cars, being in the market for 250 to 500 box 
cars and the same number of gondola cars. The Central 
of Georgia has withdrawn its inquiry for 500 box, 200 
flat bottom coal cars and 100 stock cars. 


c.: boiler 
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Old Material.—Consumers are buying very lit 
trading among dealers indicates an unsteady le 
yet one not uniformly weak as a week ago. Ray; 
offerings include the Pennsylvania Southwester, 
tem, 1500 tons; Pennsylvania Northwest syste 40 
tons; Soo Line, 800 tons. 


_ We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chica 
Vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as fo 


Per Gross Ton 


3 See eer ens eee ~ +++ - $84.00 to $3 
Speen MOSS. oss vitae scaaes 57.50 to 6 
ge ae 36.00 to 2 
Steel rails, rerolling.......... 33.50 to 34 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........... 23.50 to 24 
Heavy melting steel....... voces 20.0080 21 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 20.50 to 24 
ne i. eee rere 21.00 to 21 
Low phos. heavy melting steel... . 26.00to 26 
Drop forge flashings......... ha - 18.00 to 18 
Per Net Jon 
[ron angles and splice bars.. $1.50 to 32 
Steel angle bars........ ; ..+» 21.00to 21 
Iron arch bars and transoms 345.00 to 33 
lron car axles... 39.00 to 39 
Steel car axles...... ; 31.50 to 32.( 
No. 1 busheling....... L7.50to 18.1 
No. 2 busheling..... LO.00 to 11.' 
CORRS ZOO. 0. kod sects hes LY.50to 20.0 


Pipes and fues....:.... 14.00 to 14 


No. 1 railroad wrought. 20.00 to 20.5) 
No, 2 railroad wrought... ~-e» 19.50to 20.0: 
Steel knuckles and couplers ; 21.50 to 22.01 
Coil springs ...... beamead . 23.00 to 23 

eR Se ern 28.00 to 29.01 
Boiler punchings ....... 21.00 to 23.d0 
Locomotive tires, smooth. 19.00 to 20.60 
Machine shop turnings... 8.00 to SA 
CaSt BOPINGT «isc 00ee ss ‘ ; . 11.00to 11 


5 oleate ie i ate .. 24.00to 25.0: 
Grate bars B.50to 24.5 
cy eee i -- 21.00to 21.5 
Railroad malleable 22.00 to 22.5 
Agricultural malleabl: - 22.00 to 22.51 
Country mixed ...... .. 14.50to 15.51 


Stove plate 


Boston 
Boston, Oct. 19. 


Pig Iron.—Foundry pig iron prices are purely nomi 
nal, there not having been sufficient business booked 
since last reports to constitute a market. Going busi 
ness is confined to scattering lots, prices for which are 
governed by circumstances and take a wide range. A 
Connecticut foundry offers several cars of eastern Pen: 
sylvania No. 2 X, delivery between now and March, at 
$46.50 to $46.75, furnace, or $45.25 to $45.50, furnace 
Resale Wickwire No. 1 X, in car lots, is offered at 
$52, delivered, or about $43.50, furnace base. Resal 
Virginia No. 2 X is offered at $45.50, furnace, or $44.25, 
furnace base. These prices illustrate to what extent 
foundries are willing to cut regular furnace prices, but 
it is only fair to state that in eaeh instance the iron 
was bought at prices considerably below those asked 
for resale stock. Furnaces are shipping freely, all New 
England embargoes having been lifted. Cancellation 
requests are more frequent, but few large tonnages 
are involved. A textile machinery maker wants to 
cancel 1000 tons Virginia bought at $36, furnace base, 
and a Vermont machine tool builder 700 tons Northern 
bought at $42, furnace base. The number of foundries 
asking furnaces to hold up shipments has increased 
noticeably. Delivered pig iron prices follow: 


base. 


Kast. Pa., sil. $55.31 to $56.31 


wea) «4» 
Kast Pa., sil L.ta te@ 2.20.<. 4.06 to 55.06 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75... coves OM:TR Oh BE 
Pent, BG). 1.75 tO B.8Gii ic tks 53.46 to 54.46 
Virginia, sil. 2 57.58 to 58.58 


55.83 to 56.83 
54.58 to 57.58 
51.91 to 54.91 
50.91 to 538.91 
49.66 to 52.66 


Virginia, sil, 
Virginia, sil 

Alabama, sil. 
Alabama, sil. 
Alabama, sil. 





Coke.—A considerable tonnage of first half, 1921. 
foundry coke has been booked on a sliding scale basis 
during the past week, but most of the largest consumers 
are not disposed to buy just now. The buying has been 
confined almost wholly to small foundries. The Prov)- 
dence Gas Co., Providence, R. I., has withdrawn from 
the first half, 1921, market, it being sold up for that 
period, according to an announcement by the manage- 
ment. The New England Coal & Coke Co.’s price on 
foundry coke is unchanged on the Oct. 1 basis. Be- 
cause business has slowed up in spots, foundries in 4 
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of instances are getting 1920 coke faster than 
ind are asking deferred shipments. 


}inished Material—The demand for concrete bars 
good, and as high as 4c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, has 
id. The market for other bars, structural shapes 
ites is quiet, requests for cancellations and de- 
shipments being in order. The only sizable sale 
i since last week is 211 tons of plates by the 
wanna Steel Co. to the Groton Iron Works, Gro- 
onn. Iron and steel continue to move out of 
uses in a satisfactory manner and accumulation 
‘ks is slow, notwithstanding increased mill ship- 
_ especially of small sizes. 


ers quote: Soft steel bars, $5.50 to $6 per 100 Ib. 
flats, $6.50 to $6.85; concrete bars, $5.50; tire steel, 
‘ to $7; spring steel, open hearth, $11; crucible, $16; 


toe calk steel, $7.50; 
plates, $5.50 


inds, $8 to $8.25; steel hoops, $9; 
led steel, $8 to $10; structural, $5 to $6; 


No. 10 blue annealed sheets, $7.80; No. 28 black 
$9.90: No. 28 galvanized sheets, $11.50: refined iron, 

$8: best refined, $7.50: "Wayne, $9.50; band iron, 
wp iron, $9; Norway iron, $20. 


Old Material.—Scattered buying of No. 1 machinery 
and stove plate by foundries is noted, but the scrap 
rket otherwise is dull and prices are still inclined 
ward weakness under continued free offerings. Some 
lealers say heavy axle turnings, blast furnace borings 
i turnings, forged scrap and bundled skeleton are not 
vorth more than $12. While opinion as to this fact is 
ixed, certain it is that prices for these materials are 
arer than they have been before in a long time. 
sundries are reserving scrap stocks and working on 
surplus pig iron stocks. Local yard prices on old ma- 


erial follow: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel $17.00 to $18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 22 00 to 23.00 
No. 1 yard wrought... 19.00to 20.00 
Wrought pipe (1l-in. in diameter, ove! 

2 ft. long) 1.00 to 6.00 


2 OO to 2 00 
00 to 


ee 1 
Machine shop turnings ] 
} ] 
3.00to 1 
1 
1 
] 


Cast iron borings 


] 
l 
: 1 00 
Heavy axle turnings 1 
1 
l 
1 


3 
7 
4.50 
2.50 
oo 


Blast furnace borings and turn 50 to 
Forged scrap 


Bundled skeleton 


ings 1 
1.00 to 
11.00 to 
2S 
4 


00 


Street car axles 28 00 to 30.00 
Car wheels 14.00to 35.00 
Machinery cast [7.00 to 38.00 
No. 2 cast 35.00 to 36.00 
Stove plate : 25.00to 26.00 
Railroad malleab!e "25. 00to 26.00 
Rerolling rails 30.00 to 31.00 


Buffalo 


BuFFALA, Oct. 18. 

Pig Iron.—There is little activity, though the mar- 

s somewhat more lively than a week ago. Foundry 

the only grade that figured in the selling. One pro- 

lucer sold 1500 tons of the various grades to a single 

onsumer at a base price of $50. This iron was for de- 

very over the portion of the first half from January 

to May. This interest reports about 1000 tons of foun- 

iry being inquired for, on which prices were quoted, 

it the tonnage has not been placed. Another iron 

nterest has been selling foundry at the regular $50 

This furnace took about 1000 tons for the last 

lf of this year. There is considerable resale iron in 
market and most of it is being sold. 


fase, 


We quote f.o.b, Buffalo, the lower prices of foundry grades 
resale 
No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil . . $48.00 to $53.00 
No. 2 X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.... 46.25 to 51.25 
NO. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil..... 15.00 to 50.00 
RINNE 6 ay ain fein v Wie ees vee es er 48.00 
MRS 5.62 a, 6 ie a ated bere eer Fo me 
sake Superior charcoal o8.00 to 60.00 
Finished Iron and Steel.—Business is quiet and 


es seem to be settling. High premium mills are 
educing their prices to the former levels of the con- 
ervative independents, but though cuts have been con- 
lerable in some instances, it has not served to stimu- 
ite buying. The prevailing prices now figured at base 
ire bars, 3.25c.; plates, 3.25c., and structural shapes, 
The demand is just about as it has been, with 
spectacular inquiries. One good phase of the situa- 
ion is the falling-off of requests for cancellation, ex- 
tpt on the part of the automobile industry. Mills are 


} 
Ue, 
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making little effort to attract tonnage and are devoting 
their efforts to shipping on orders taken. The with- 
drawal of permits for certain cars and the elimination 
of the higher than 38-in. side car without special per- 
mission, has tightened the movement of steel] somewhat. 
It is stated that certain mills outside the district have 
been forced to pile. There is no ground for pessimism, 
according to mill men. Purchasing by the railroads is 
expected to take up the slack within two months, at the 
latest. The Pennsylvania Railroad Lines East, for in- 
stance, is inquiring for 100,000 tons of rails, and there 
have been other rail inquiries. The 100,000-ton in- 
quiry represents the Pennsylvania’s ordinary annual re- 
quirement. Most of the other rail inquiries that have 
been accepted are understood to have been taken by 
the leading interest. The demand for plates, bars and 
shapes is not large, with bars a trifle better than the 
other lines. Inquiry for wire products and pipe is un- 
diminished. A local mill reports inquiries for good- 
sized tonnages of billets and rods. On billets $60 was 
quoted. The Kellogg Structural Steel Co. will fabri- 
cate the steel for an addition to the Cayuga Operating 
Co., Portland Point, N. Y., and for an addition to the 
plant of the American Car & Foundry Co., Buffalo. 
Each job involves 75 tons. 


Warehouse prices f.o.b. Buffalo are: Steel bars, 4.65c 
shapes, 4.15c plates, 4.30 No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
7.15¢e.; No. 28 black sheets, 9.16« No. 28 galvanized sheets, 


10.60c.; hoops, 6.60c 


Old Material—Though there are few tangible signs 
to support the theory, dealers are beginning to believe 
that the depression in the market will not be as sharp 
as was at first believed. They base this idea chiefly 
on information obtained from mills that orders are not 
slackening in as great volume as was at first feared, 
and this is strengthening the belief that the market 
will be tided over the present era of small purchasing. 
Dealers are encouraged by the apparent inclination of 
the railroads toward purchasing materials. Old order 
requirements are still being sought and prices have not 
changed. 





We quote dealers isking pr per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Ltuffalo as follows 
Heavy melting steel, regular grades. .$25.00 to $26.00 
Hydraulic compressed 22.50to 23.00 
Low phos., 0.04 and unde 23.00 to 34.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 31.50 to 32.50 
No. 1 machinery cast 40.00to 41.00 
Iron and steel axles 41.00to 42.00 
Car wheels 4 40.00to 41.00 
Railroad malleable 32.00 to 32.50 
Machine-shop turnings 14.00 to 15.00 
Heavy axle turnings 19.50to 20.50 
Clean cast borings 20.00 to 21.00 
Iron rails 31.00 to 32.00 
Locomotive grate bars 25.00 to 26.00 
Stove plate 31.50 to 32.50 
Wrought pipe 20.50to 21.50 
No. 1 busheling 19.50to 20.50 
Bundled sheet stampings 16.50to 17.50 
Birmingham 

3IRMINGHAM, Ala., Oct. 19. 

Pig Iron.—The leading interest is open for what 


foundry iron it may find capacity for at $38 for the first 
half of 1921. Some has been sold—not much. This has 
been the price of the leading interest during the year, 
but it has operated but one stack on foundry and the 
small quantity of iron offered compared with the ton- 
nage offered by the independents has not at any time 
served to lower prices of the independents. There is no 
present indication that the leading interest will play 
more figure in the general market than heretofore, 
owing to its requirements for conversion in Ensley and 
Fairfield mills. Very little new business has been 
booked. The small lots going are for nearby delivery 
and are sold on the $42 base with silicon differentials. 
Atlanta took a carload lot and a Birmingham melter 
500 tons. Louisville & Nashville Railroad is believed 
to have placed 1800 tons for Chattanooga and Louis- 
ville use out of the district, securing better terms than 
offered here. A large foundry interest is forwarding 
4000 to 5000 tons via Savannah to Providence, R. L., 
for New England use on consignment to agent as a 
convenience to that section, but most of the iron was 
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sold before manufactured for consignment. Steel and 
iron mills of the leading interest are operating at 
greater speed this month than last and lost no produc- 
tive capacity in September on account of the strike. 
The Conners-Weymann Steel Co. is adding to its hoop 
and tie plant in Birmingham and is operating night and 
day. Shipments are easy and, in spite of some hold-up 
requests, stocks should go lower still this month. Fur- 
nace operations are excellent, two stacks of one interest 
turning out only silicon 3.25 to 4.75 in a recent day’s 
cast. : 


Birmingham district fur- 


excepted, as follows: 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b 
naces, the Tennessee company 


Foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 . . $42.00 
SN: eva he uta en ccerg le le ad ely a ee ceed ee, RO 41.00 
CS | grec eee eee eles biel dene oes 60.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Water and gas pipe foundries are 
receiving more orders than they had expected recently. 
The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
booked an order from the New Orleans Sewerage and 
Water Board for 7000 tons of 42 in. and 1050 tons of 
4 to 20 in. Part of this order, presumably the larger 
sizes, will come from stock made up for the Argentine 
Republic prior to the war, on which the coming of the 
war prevented delivery. Sanitary pipe makers report 
jobbers as not at all interested in 1921 business. No 
price concessions are reported. 


Coal and Coke.—Governor Kilby has declined ‘to 
withdraw military from the mining field or to lift the 
order prohibiting mass meetings in the open, Reduc- 
tion of coal output by reason of strike for the six weeks 
of its duration has been 7 per cent. Production is 
steadily increasing. Coke supply is easier at $15 to 
$17 for foundries and $11 to $12 for furnaces. 


Old Material.—The scrap market is almost at a 
standstill with big drop in prices. Yard men report 
the consumers as well cared for for the remainder of 
the year and not interested in 1921. Cast as well as 
steel feels the effect of that disposition and no early 
improvement is expected. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district yards, 
prices to consumers, as follows: 

ae Oe 1 . $19.00 to $20.00 

Heavy melting steel oi ss .. 18.00 to 19.00 

ee eee 30.00 to 32.00 ~ 

Car wheels ....... 29.00 to 31.00 


Tramear wheels .... 28.00 to 30.00 
No. 1 wrought ..... ; 19.00 to 20.00 


Stove plate ....... : 20.00 to 21.00 
Cast iron borings §$.00 to 10.00 
Machine shop turnings ; . 9.00to 10.00 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, Oct. 18. 


Pig Iron.—The lack of disposition to enter into pig 
iron transactions has continued during the past week, 
and furnace representatives feel that there is little 
likelihood now of any activity until after the election, 
if then. The chief reason continues to be that the melt- 
ers have on hand or under contract for delivery suffi- 
cient material to obviate the necessity for making 
further purchases, although they are all active and are 
working for the most part up to capacity. The con- 
sumers of basic are as well supplied as their orders 


ahead warrant, and therefore are not entering the 
market. 
Coke.—No transactions were reported in coke, 


although there was a slightly easier tone to the market 
with prices perhaps 50c. off from what they have been 
quoted. No by-product coke is available in this terri- 
tory. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—In finished products the 
lessening of immediate pressure to buy, together with 
improvement of deliveries, has lightened somewhat the 
burdens of the mill representatives. While there has 
been some impression that prices might be lowered, no 
reduction in quotations has been made, and with the 
present wide range between total orders and total de- 
liveries none is expected by the larger interests, 
although it is understood that premium prices of inde- 
pendents have been modified, if not altogether elimi- 
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nated. Stock out of warehouse continues to n 
rapidly as it arrives at the last figures quoted. 

We quote for stock out of warehouse as follow 
steel bars, 4.0714c.; iron bars, 4.50c.; structural m 
4.17%4c.; tank plates, 4.37%4c.; No. 10 blue annealed 
7.27%c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass 
No. 28 galvanized, black sheet gage, 9.70c. 

Old Material—The scrap market has been 

lutely stagnant during the past week, no tradi 
any character appearing to ripple the surface. 
even the dealers are willing to trade with each 
and all interests are awaiting the next move. 
unusually heavy lists which were put out last wee 
the railroads, aggregating something more than 1().(\0) 
tons, were a drug on the market, and most of the 
put in by dealers were figured with a view to reject 
by the roads. To a very considerable extent this was 
successful, and it is likely that a good deal of the scrap 
offered in the lists referred to will reappear in the n 
lists to come out with the opening of November. | 
is also intimated that the November lists may be delayed 
to a date at least a few days after the election in 
hope that better prices may be realized after politics 
is out of the way. 


We quote dealers’ 
Louis industrial 


i 


prices, f.o.b. consumers’ 


district, as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 
Coe SE (RI ia cua were sae eee aes $31.00 to $31 
Old steel rails, rerolling............ 32.00 to 32 
Old steel rails, less than 3 feet...... 21.00 to 21.5 
Relaying rails, standard section, sub- 


work 


SOCC FO SSOOTIOR «cn: s a ooos sehen 40.00 to 45.00 
eee Ee OD ho na. 3-0 i ee RELA 33.00 to 34.00 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 

| EE ORC EE CC ee ee eee Tee 21.00 to 21.50 


Heavy shoveling steel .............- 19.50 to 20.00 
Ordinary shoveling steel ........... 19.00 to 19.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 21.00to 21.50 


Ordinary bundled sheet ..........:+. 10.50 to 11.00 
Per Net Ton 

Heavy axle and tire turnings....... $12.00 to $12.50 
SPOT GUMS OGM 00.5 600 6:5 bcs as aia .. 27.00 to 27.50 
te MI I ook 3. ib chore ee Rees be 19.00 to 19.50 
ee ar ... 35.00 to 35.50 
ee Me I © hie oc cin: Wig eure ecw we, a Klee 29.00 to 29.50 
Wrought arch bars and transoms. . 80.00 to 30.50 
No. 1 rallread Wrowent.......ceeee . 21.00to 21.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought.......... .. 20.00 to 20.50 
SEO MT og ok.8 bas ces cieewen 20.00 to 20.50 
Steel couplers and knuckles......... 20.00to 20.50 
Locomotive tires, 42 inches and over, 

DUOEE SUE ob cc iecbcinwsc wens 17.00 to 17.50 
NO, © Gealere fOPRG. . 52 ccccvecves . 16.00 to 16.50 
a Re. ee ee ee . 11.00 to 11.54 
ee lS ere reer .. 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 14.00 to 14.5! 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap....,...... $0.50 to 31.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap..... 24.00 to 24.50 
FRATIFORG SIADEIGRADIOD wens vcccessncees 21.00 to 21.50 
Agricultural malleable ............. 20.00 to 20.50 
Pe ee hia da eh eu dane si,0 6 om 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap....... 12.50 to 13,00 
Railroad grate bars ..........+.+++ 21.00to 21.50 
Machine shop turnings .......... . T.50to 8.00 
COURtITyY MBIXGG GEPEAD bs vccecscvcees 16.00 to 16.59 
Uncut railroad mixed scrap......... 17.00 to 17.50 
PONS norsk Dats SO WEREWS OS .. 23.00to 23.50 
Railroad brake shoOe@s ....sccccccces 17.00 to 17.50 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 19. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues dull, with inquiries 
confined almost exclusively to carload lots of special 
irons for fill-in purposes. The largest sale reported 1! 
this district during the week was one of 200 tons of 
Southern foundry iron to a Kentucky melter at the pre- 
vailing market, $42, Birmingham. <A few sales 0! 
Northern iron, ranging from carloads to 100 tons, were 
made at $46, furnace base. While the nominal quota 
tion for 8 per cent silvery iron is $60, furnace, a sa‘ 
of 100 tons was made to an Illinois melter last week a! 
$58, furnace, and this figure probably better represents 
the market than the higher one. Reports are also cur 
rent of lower prices in basic irons. In this connection, 
a consumer in this territory is reported to have pur 
chased several hundred tons of Southern basic in which 
the freight was from the furnace to the purchasers 
plant, was absorbed by the seller. Manganese differ- 
entials are also being given away in some instances 
Some consumers are attempting to cancel their con- 
tracts but in most instances furnaces are insisting tha‘ 


they be carried out. Movement of pig iron from fu! 
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this district and the South slowed up consider- 
iring the week, and in some cases iron is now 
niled on the furnace yards. Several Kentucky 
n»nessee furnaces went out of blast and it is re- 
that a number of stacks in southern Ohio will 
suit during the next two weeks. 


i on freight rates of $4.50. from Birmingham and 
m Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
hern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base price). .$46.50 
thern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 soft). se 42.76 
» ativery, BS. MOT GORG Bis vec vicccceestrvsccn 60.52 
ithern Ohio coke, sil, 1.75 to 2.25 (No. 2).. 48.52 
RIBMGNINIR cca ui6 65'd-2 tales ee wo 48.52 
DARA. abe ci tite wetnk es bk hee aaekes aauens 48.52 


finished Material—The demand for finished ma- 
als, with the exception of wire products, is slow. 
inquiries are being received for small lots of 
bars, and outside of the Steel Corporation, 3.25c. 
is being quoted. One of the leading independent com- 
panies has quoted this price on first quarter delivery 
on an inquiry for several hundred tons. It is reported 

the leading interest has booked an order for 500 
tons of bars for delivery during the first half of next 
year at 2.35c. base. The sheet market is quiet, and 
while the mills in this district are reported to be sold 
up for the last quarter, some cancellations are being 
received and a little tonnage is available, which is 
being disposed of at the current prices. It is reported 
that one mill has reduced prices on black sheets from 
7.50c. to 7.25e. Shipments from sheet mills are im- 
proving greatly and jobbers are able to stock sheets 
for the first time in many months. The market for 
structural shapes is quiet, the only inquiry reported 
being from the Big Four Railroad for some bridge work, 
the tonnage amounting to about 100. Reinforcing bars 
are scarce, as are bars, both iron and steel, under 1 
in. Warehouses report business as showing up mate- 
rially, transactions being conducted on a hand to mouth 
Stocks are in better shape now than for some 
time, but even with improved shipments, some ware- 
houses are now carrying only about one-third their 
normal quantities. Prices, which were revised down- 
ward two weeks ago, remain unchanged, jobbers quot- 


ing: 


ae 


S e 


basis. 


teel bars, 4c. base; shapes, 14-in. and heavier, 
es, 4.50c.; cold rolled rounds, 1%4-in. and over, 
| rolled rounds, under 114-in., and flats, squares and hexa- 

7c, base; steel bands, 6c. base; No. 10 blue annealed 
Nos. 14 and 16 blue annealed sheets, 7c. 
sheets, 28-gage, 9 to 10c.; galvanized sheets, 
lic.; wire nails, $4.50 per keg base. 


£.10¢c. ; 


6.25c. ; 


heets, Te. base; 
base black 
-S-gage, 10c. to 
Coke.—The coke market shows a softer tone. Spot 
furnace coke from the Wise county field is being offered 
at $14.50, and it is reported that contracts can be made 
for first half of next year at $12. Foundry coke from 
this district, however, is still quoted at $18. Connells- 
ville furnace coke is quoted at $17 to $17.50 and foundry 
at $18. For first half of next year, Connellsville fur- 
nace coke is offered at $15, but furnaces generally con- 
Sider this price too high. The local market is quiet. 


Old Material.—The scrap market continues dull. 
Very little trading is being done, although we note a 
sale of several hundred tons of cast borings to a dealer, 
the price not being disclosed. Prices remain as quoted 
last week, being largely nominal. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices: 


Per Gross Ton 
PUIG MN ssa ides od Kacawerh< $12.50 to $13.50 
(ld iron rails.. as ane ; 25.50to 26.50 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up 19.50to 50.50 
Rerolling steel rails 80.50to 31.50 
lleavy melting steel... amis 20.50to 21.50 
steel rails for melting cecece BR ee Bae 
(ar wheels Pere coccese 28.0080 36.50 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought..... oeeee 22.50to 23.50 
COM DOPE: osicavewnne . 4 9.50to 10.00 
Steel turnings ...... ; <seeen ae ae aa 
Reiroed GUBE . ccc ccs ; . 31.50to 32.50 
No. 1 machinery 34.50 to 35.50 
Burnt scrap 21.50 to 22.50 
Iron axles oa 34.00 to 34.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside). 22.00 to 23.00 
Pipes and flues 250to 14.00 
Malleable cast ......... ‘Suc 23.50to 24.00 
Railroad tank and sheet 13.50to 14.00 
Tool Steel—The market is very quiet. The only 


buying being done is for immediate requirements. 
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Prices remain unchanged for 18 per cent tungsten high 
speed steel, $1.25 per lb. being the prevailing quotation, 
with 10 per cent off for large quantities being quoted 
by some companies. 





The American Pig Iron Association met at the Sinton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Tuesday, Oct. 19. The business ses- 
sion was held in the morning. The members of the asso- 
ciation present were the guests of Rogers, Brown & Co. 
at noon luncheon at the Cincinnati Country Club, the 
afternoon being spent on the golf links. 


New York 


New YORK, Oct. 19. 


Pig Iron.—A sale of 5000 tons of foundry and mal- 
leable iron for first quarter delivery to a car and 
equipment company is reported as having been made 
by a Buffalo producer, and a New Jersey foundry is in 
the market for 2000 tons of foundry iron for first quar- 
ter. These are the only tonnages of any size reported 
during the past week, which has been extremely dull 
as far as furnace sales are concerned. There has, how- 
ever, been considerable activity among foundries in try- 
ing to resell iron bought all the way from $27 to $35, 
and now offered at various prices below the furnace quo- 
tations. Some foundries which approached brokers 
with propositions to sell afterward decided not to do so. 
The slow delivery of coke is still causing trouble and a 
new furnace in eastern Pennsylvania, which recently 
blew in, has been compelled to operate at reduced blast 
on account of not being able to obtain enough coke to 
meet its requirements. 


We quote for delivery in the New York district as follows, 


adding to furnace prices $2.52 freight from HBastern Penn- 
sylvania, $5.46 from Buffalo and $6.16 from Virginia, the 


lower prices being on resale iron. 





East. Pa., No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25.$52.52 to $55.52 
East. Pa., No. 2X fd., sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 50.77to £& 
East. Pa., No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 49.52to ! 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... ane a 49.46 to 54.46 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 54.16 


Ferroalloys.—Demand for ferromanganese is con- 
fined to small lots. This has been recently satisfied by 
resale alloy, which has gone at an equivalent of $155, 
seaboard. Limited quantities of resale metal are stil! 
available at this level. Quotations are unchanged on a 
basis of $170, seaboard, for both the foreign and domes- 
tic product. Whether the coal strike in Great Britain 
will affect exports to this country remains to be seen 
and will depend upon the duration of the strike. The 
spiegeleisen market is quiet and unchanged at $80 to 
$82.50 for the low and high grade material respectively. 
There has been an offer by consumers of manganese ore 
of 42c. per unit, seaboard, for several] thousand tons, 
but this has proved entirely uninteresting, the last sale 
having been made at between 50c. and 55c. per unit. 
There is no change in the 50 per cent ferrosilicon mar- 
ket, quotations remaining at $75 to $80 per ton, de 
livered. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—New developments in the 
steel market are few, and such as they are tend to 
emphasize the expectations of buyers that prices quoted 
by independent mills will go lower. A large buyer of 
tank steel, for example, has issued an inquiry for 3000 
to 4000 tons of 3/16 to % in. plates for prompt deliv- 
ery, but states that in all probability the business will 
not be placed unless a sufficiently low price is quoted. 
On such an attractive specification a few mill repre- 
sentatives admit that it may be possible to get a quota- 
tion as low as 3c., Pittsburgh, though 3.25c. remaing 
nominally as the quotation of the independent mills on 
the smaller lots which figure in current business. One 
or two jobbers are reported to be buying plates, pos- 
sibly resale, at around 3c., Pittsburgh. A further eas- 
ing in bars and sheets is in evidence. Bars in all sizes 
are now quite freely offered at 3.25c., Pittsburgh, or 
at least this price would be acceptable to certain mills 
on a desirable specification. The change in the situa- 
tion on sheets is the offering of the lighter gaves, 
which for some time past have been difficult to get. 
Black sheets are weaker, and all gages are now quoted 
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at from 6.50c. to Pittsburgh; blue annealed 
sheets are quoted at 5c. for heavy gages and 5.25c. to 
5.50c., Pittsburgh, for light gages, while galvanized 
sheets are quoted at 8c. to 8.25c., Pittsburgh. Some 
in the steel trade are hopeful that a better export in- 
quiry will result from the suspension of manufacturing 
in England due to the coal miners’ strike. The expec- 
tation is that buyers in other countries, whose orders 
have been placed with British steel mills, will place 
substitute orders in this country. Two large export in- 
quiries for plates are being figured on, one for 7000 
tons for China and another for 3000 tons for Japan, 
but it is not certain that the orders will be placed. The 
most encouraging sign of business resumption is the 
placing of orders for a total of 3700 cars within the past 
few days. Of these, the Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
road has bought 3000, divided as follows: Standard Steel 
Car Co., 1500 steel gondolas of 50 tons capacity; Pressed 
Steel Car Co., 500 steel gondolas of 50 tons capacity, and 
500 box cars; American Car & Foundry Co., 500 box 
cars. The Western Pacific Railroad has placed 700 50- 
ton composite cars with the Pressed Steel Car Co. At 
a time when building projects for spring are expected 
to come into the market, the situation as to structural 
steel is one of comparative quiet, but the trade is hope- 
ful that a fair volume of inquiry will come out after 
election. Contract awards include: 1400 tons for the 
International Mercantile Marine Building to A. E. 
Norton; 250 tons for a coal bunkeer, Plaza Hotel, New 
York, to Hay Foundry & Iron Works; 400 tons for five 
crane bridges for three Government Navy Yards to the 
American Bridge Co., and 1100 tons for bridge repairs 
for the New York Central to unnamed fabricators. 
Philadelphia is in the market for a highway bridge, 
taking 200 tons. No decision has been made on 400 
tons for the Central Railroad of New Jersey and a 
Masonic temple project at Danville, Va., has _ been 
abandoned. 


6.75c., 


We quote for mill shipments, New York, as follows: Soft 


steel bars, 2.738c. to 3.88c.; plates, 3.03c¢, to 3.63c., the mini- 
mum prices being for indefinite delivery and the highest 
prices for delivery in a few weeks; shapes, 2.83c. when pur- 
hased from the United States Steel Corporation and 3.48c. 
when purchased from other producers; bar iron, flats, wider 
than 6 in., 5.38¢c., with half extras; light rounds, squares 
and flats, 5.88c. with full extras, and other sizes, 4.88e 
with half extras. 


Warehouse Business.—The situation is unchanged in 
most materials. Numerous warehouses report about the 
same volume of orders as usual, but the total tonnage 
purchased is less than half of the average. Shipments 
from mills continue to fill up depleted stocks, but the 
range of sizes is not large. Quotations on non-ferrous 
metals continue to decline. Warehouses carrying brass 
and copper stocks have reduced quotations about lc. per 
lb., but these prices are still to a great extent nominal. 
Wrought ircn and steel pipe is the most active of any 
material, and dealers foresee no price changes in this 
commodity for some time, in view of the acute shortage. 

High Speed Steel.—Buying is slack, regular cus- 
tomers now being content with much smaller orders 
than formerly. Despite sluggish conditions, domestic 
producers quote $1.25 per lb., New York, for 18 per cent 
tungsten high speed steel, with contracts at lower prices. 


’ 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Raw material continues to become 
easier, but labor is still a serious obstacle to production. 
No large municipal contracts are in sight for this year, 
but shops are’ well filled with back orders for several 
months to come. Although a few manufacturers are 
quoting slightly higher prices, we quote f.o.b., New York, 
6 in. and larger, $77.22; 4 in., $87.22; 3 in., $97.22, with 
$2 additional for Class A and gas pipe. 

Old Material.—The market is declining at the same 
pace that has existed for the past few weeks. However, 
many dealers are refusing to part with their holdings, 
believing that next month prices will become stiffer. 
Practically all buying now is to fill old orders. The 
British coal strike has tended to further curtail exports 


of old material to Great Britain and has caused some 
cancellations. A prominent New York broker has re- 


duced buying prices in practically all items on his list 
from "50c. to $1, and in some cases as much as $2. 
Heavy melting steel is off 50c. While No. 1 yard 
wrought is quoted by some brokers at $19 to $20, at 
least one local sale is reported at a little better than 
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this price. Quotations to local foundries have {.)\on 
off from 50c. to $1.50 per ton with some dealers, |); 4 
number are holding to last week’s prices, anticipating 


no greater volume of business at a lower figure. 


Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting steel................$18.50 to $19 
ee | eres ere ee 31.00 to 31 
Relaying rails, nominal............. 55.00to 56 


a ee ee 28.00 to 2 


PR: OEE A ok. 5c ko we/n Ree eww ed wa RSD 43.00 to 44./ 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......scecerece 23.00 to 24 

We roe Gham EFM 4 kk cc cc vec ce cone 18.50 to 19 

Pe SD i CE ss 5 web er eae eee 11.00to 11 

No. 1 yard wrought long.......csee- 19.50 to 20 

RI I arora ae a ot tre ws an rene lao wo nen 9.00 to 10 

COS DOPIMES CCIOBR) .o6 cc ccccsweces 16.50 to 17.1 
Machine-shop turnings ............. 13.00 to 13 

Mixed borings and turnings.. ba 13.00 to 13 

Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 


net wetion .& .2t. 2668) tic cvs cwen san 
Stove plate : 
Locomotive grate bars........ oes 
Malleable cast (railroad)........... 
Old car wheels 


16.00 to 17 

23.00 to 24.( 
23.00 to 24.0 
24.00 to ».( 
35.00 to 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are 
ing to local foundries, per gross ton: 


No, 1 machinery CAS. . 6. ccccccucsesSbt. 00 to $38 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 

materials, ete.), cupola size....... 37.50 to 38 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size.... 27.00 to 
No. 2 east (radiators, cast boilers, 


ete.) 27.00 to 28.00 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 19 

The iron and steel markets have come almost to a 
dead stop, so far as new business is concerned. Sellers 
have booked little or no tonnage in the last week, this 
applying to steel, pig iron, ferroalloys and scrap, all 
of which are extremély quiet. Prices show relatively 
little change, but such as there is tends toward lower 
levels. 

The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, which recently 
issued an inquiry for 3000 or 4000 tons of tank plates 
for prompt shipment, has received several quotations 
of 3.25c., Pittsburgh, but has also received bids of 3c., 
and if the business is placed it will undoubtedly be 
around the latter figure, though there has been an 
apparent effort on the part of independent plate pro- 
ducers to prevent the plate price from going below 
It is now admitted by sellers that a desirable 
specification could be readily placed at 3c. Steel bars 
are easier to obtain at 3.25c., Pittsburgh, for early ship- 
ment. 

In pig iron the principal transactions are sales of 
small lots of resale iron at concessions of $2 or $3 a 
ton, but furnace quotations are virtually unchanged. 
The only new feature is that some Eastern furnaces 
which dropped out of the market some time ago are 
again willing to sell for prompt shipment, and their 
last quoted price, namely $50, again applies, this being 
$1 a ton under the peak price at which eastern Penn- 
sylvania No, 2 plain iron has been sold. 

Ferroalloys.—It is yet too early to determine what 
effect the British coal strike may have on shipments 
of British ferromanganese to the United States. Appar- 
ently American consumers are well supplied with ferro- 
manganese. Resale lots are being offered at further 
concessions, sales of carloads having been made at $140 
to $150, seaboard. American producers continue their 
price of $170, seaboard. Spiegeleisen is not in demand, 
and remains nominally at $80, furnace. 

Pig Iron.—Some of the Eastern makers of foundry 
iron, who withdrew from the market at the height of 
the recent iron scarcity, are again willing to sell for 
prompt delivery, and their quoted price is $50, furnace, 
for No. 2 plain. These furnaces never went above $50, 
though others raised their quotations to a $51 base. 
One Eastern furnace, however, is quoting $49, furnace, 
on No. 2 plain, and $50, furnace, on No. 2X. Eastern 
Pennsylvania No. 2 plain iron can now be obtained at 
about $50.50, delivered Philadelphia, with No. 2X iron 
$1 or $1.25 higher. Resale iron, of course, is quoted 
at still lower figures, but the Eastern furnaces are not 
at this time showing any disposition to meet the prices 


quoted on resale iron. There virtually is no market 
to-day for pig iron, and there is no telling what prices 
might be gotten on a sizable tonnage. An Eastern 


furnace refused a buyer’s offer of $48, delivered, for 
No. 2 plain iron. 


3.25c. 
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following quotations are for iron delivered in con- 
vards in Philadelphia or vicinity, except those for 
ysphorus iron, which are f.ob. furnace, but resale 
y iron can be had at about $2 helow th. se prices 
ist. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 $50.54 to $52.54 
ast. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil 41.54 to 53.79 
rginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil o3 74 to 55 74 
rginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil 4.99 to 56.99 
tasic deliv. Eastern Pa...... 1.26 to 51.52 
ray forge (nominal). ; 7 i7.10to 48.50 
standard low phos. (f.o.b. furnace). 60.00 
MalleR@DIS ccc usctensecesnes teas 51.50 to 53.40 
opper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. fur a 
AMOR SS vet SERRE DOCKS ANUS REED 57.00 
(oke.—Some of the Eastern blast furnace com- 


es have not yet contracted for next year’s coke, 
are worried over the continued high prices. The 
erage cost of coke to-day to the Eastern furnace is 
to $10, as most of them are getting only a part of 
fuel that is due them on contracts and are forced 
buy spot coke to fill out. New contracts, however, 
ll raise the average coke cost to $12 to $14, accord- 
¢ to present indications. It is believed that the ex- 
rt demand for coal and coke, resulting from the 
British coal miners’ strike, will have a tendency to keep 
fuel prices up, and the longer the British strike lasts 
the less chance will blast furnaces have to obtain 
‘heaper fuel. Spot furnace coke is to-day about $16 to 
$17, Connellsville. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—There is no business in billets, 
but an Eastern mill has a quotation out on re-rolling 
slabs at $55, Pittsburgh. Billets are obtainable at the 
same price. 


Rails.—The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad has 
made reservation with an Eastern mill for 15,000 tons 
of rails for next year. The price is to be determined 


later. 


Plates.—Current sales of small lots of plates are 
mostly at 3.25c., Pittsburgh, but some mill representa- 
tives admit that a desirable specification would tempt 
them to quote 3c.; in fact, this price has been quoted 
on an inquiry for 3000 or 4000 tons of tank plates sent 
out by the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. The Stand- 
ard Oil Co. also received several quotations of 3.25c. 
If the business is placed it will undoubtedly be at not 
more than 3c. Eastern mills report a slightly better 
demand for plates, but few orders are being placed, 
and tonnages are small. We quote sheared plates, %4 
in. and heavier, at 3.25c., Pittsburgh. 

Structural Material.—The market is extremely quiet. 
Independent mills continue to quote 3.10c., Pittsburgh, 
but little business is being placed. 

Old Material.—Prices continue to decline. Sales of 
No. 1 railroad wrought were at $3 below the previous 
week’s quotations. Other grades show declines of $1 
or more per ton. We quote for delivery at consuming 
points in this district as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel. . wut $23.00 to $23.50 
Steel rails, rerolling .. 387.00to 38.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and under 32.00 to 33.00 
Ca Sy Sele aay a's ke Hie 0 ... 40.00 to 42.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought....... ..+. 28,00to 29.00 
No. 1 yard wrought ..... ae i . 25.00to 26.00 
oe eS CO eee 17.50 to 18.00 
Bundled skeleton ......... WKcstees DEO Ee See 
No. 1 busheling ....... Fate dasa art 20.00 to 21.00 
eS” eer eee . 17.00to 18.00 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 

blast furnace use)...a.......-..- 18.00to 19.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

DIASt TUFNECS WHE). cccccccvsrs .. 17.00to 17.50 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 


mill and steel works use)......... 18.00 to 19.00 


Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent) 20.00to 21.00 
Cast borings (for rolling mills)..... 22.00to 23.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants)... 24.00to 25.00 
INO): 2 Qs inn alin miata oe ae and oak aie 39.00 to 40.00 
FArOR GTAtE DOTS... occ cccseccves 29.00 to 30.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use).... 26.50to 27.00 
Railroad malleable ..............-+ 27.50to 28.50 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications).... 21.00 to 22.00 
I, GU, I cca ce ts tn a aed ache neces 5.00 to 46.00 
a a a ree 42.00to 44.00 


Sheets —The lighter gages are more freely offered, 
which is significant, as thin sheets have until recently 
been difficult to get. Blue annealed is offered at 5c. 
for heavy gages and 5.25c. to 5.50c., Pittsburgh, for 
light gages. Black sheets are offered at 6.50c. to 6.75c., 


the former price being a recent concession by some 
makers in the Pittsburgh-Youngstown district. Gal- 


vanized sheets are offered at 8c. to 8.25c. 
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Bars.—Steel bars are somewhat easier to obtain at 
3.25c., Pittsburgh. Small orders or orders for smal! 
sizes only probably would not be accepted at this price, 
but a desirable specification would find more than one 
mill ready to accept 3.25c. Other independent mills 
continue to quote 3.50c., and this is the top of the mar- 
ket. Bar iron is quoted by the leading active Eastern 
producer at 4.50c., Pittsburgh, but a mill in another 
district has been making some sales at 4.25c., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 19. 

Iron Ore.—Ore shipments continue heavy, and the 
vessel dispatch is fairly good, although boats are still 
being delayed somewhat at Lake Erie ports waiting for 
cars. Some of the shippers are well! up on their sched 
ules and others a little behind. While a few of the 
consumers have asked that their ore be carried over 
until next year, most buyers want to take all that is 
coming on their contracts. No new inquiries for ore 
have come out and sellers still insist that there is no 
danger of a shortage. 


We quote delivered lower Lake ports: Old range Bes- 
semer, $7.45; old range non-Bessemer, $6.70: Mesaba Bes- 
semer, $7.20; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $6.55 


Pig Iron.—The market is very dull and weak, and 
the limited activity that exists is confined mostly to the 
resale iron. The price situation is not well defined, as 
there is considerable range in resale prices and sellers 
in some cases are asking for offers rather than naming 
prices. The price uncertainty applies particularly to 
basic iron, and some of the leading producers are free 
to admit that they do not know what the basic market 
is at present. One broker is still asking $46 for resale 
basic iron, but a 700-ton lot resold by a northern Ohio 
consumer is understood to have sold at a considerably 
lower price. Furnaces continue to quote foundry iron 
at $47 for No. 2. We note the sale of 500 tons and a 
few small lots on this basis by Valley furnaces for the 
last quarter delivery. A Springfield, Ohio, consumer 
is understood to have purchased 1500 tons of resale 
foundry iron at $42, and some has been offered at $43. 
The slowing down in foundry and steel plant operations 
has resulted in additional holdups of shipments, but 
most furnaces so far have been able to ship practically 
all their iron. With present high production costs fur- 
nace men declare that they will pile very little iron 
and that if they cannot move their product they wil! 
put their furnaces out of blast. 


We quote delivered Cleveland as follows. based on the 


new freight rates, these being a 5c. switching charge for 
local iron, a $1.96 freight rate from Valley points, a $3.36 
rate from Jackson and $6.67 from Birmingham: 
Basic cals. co wee we ah $44.96 to $47.96 
Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 45.96 
Southern f@y., 2.25 to 2.75. ...cccces 49.92 
Ohio silvery, sil. 8 per cent 61.36 to 63.36 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace. .$58.00to 59.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The market continues very 
dull, with consumers buying only to cover their needed 
requirements and sales limitéd mostly to steel bars. 
No releases of steel held up by the automobile industry 
are reported. Steel bars are softer, the 4c. price hav- 
ing disappeared. Independent mills now quote steel 
bars at 3.25c. to 3.50c. Plates are generally quoted at 
3.25c. and some mills that have been asking a differen- 
tial for boiler plates are now quoting the same price 
for boiler and tank steel. For a round lot a 3c. price 
would probably not be hard to find. An Ohio tank shop 
is inquiring for 1500 tons of plates for oi] tanks. Struc- 
tural material is generally quoted at 3.10c. by inde- 
pendent mills, but the demand is very light and mills 
are in need of orders. Bids will be taken shortly for 
the Belle Island bridge, Detroit, requiring 3000 tons of 
structural steel material and 500 tons of reinforced 
bars. No new building work has developed. Hard stee! 
bars are still quoted at 3.75¢c., but the market on these 
is not firm and an attractive lot would probably bring 


out a lower price. The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad 
has placed 1000 box cars and 2000 gondola cars. The 
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Pressed Steel Car Co. was awarded 500 of each, the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 500 box cars, and the 
Standard Steel Car Co. 1500 gondola cars. There is no 
demand for semi-finished steel. 


Cleveland warehouses quote steel bars at 3.34c. to 3.84c.; 


plates, 3.64 and structural material, 3.44 No. 9 galva- 
nized wire, 4.70c.; No. 9 annealed wire, 4c.; No. 28 black 
sheets 8.50 No. 28 galvanized, 9.50c.; No. 10 blue an- 


nealed 


inquiry for 
sheets, How- 
ever, some mills have taken on enough business to take 
ip the surplus canceled by the automobile manufac- 
turers. For one pass box annealed sheets, 6.25c. appears 
to be the maximum price and quotations as low as 6c. 
are reported. Blue annealed sheets now are generally 
quoted at 5c. base for the heavier gages and 5.25c. to 
5.50c. for the lighter gages. Automobile body sheets 
are still quoted nominally at 7.85c., there being no in- 
quiries to test prices. 


Sheets.— Mills report a fair volume of 
but very little business is being placed. 


Coke.—Two producers offering standard Con- 
nellsville foundry coke at for first half contract 
and some foundries are placing contracts on that basis. 
For prompt shipment, Connellsville foundry coke is 
quoted at $18 to $18.50. Some resale foundry coke has 
brought $18. Furnace coke is softer, being quoted at 
$16 to $16.50 for prompt shipment. 


are 


$15 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets—The demand for bolts and 
nuts is confined largely to small orders for early re- 
quirements. Some inquiries are coming from the rail- 
roads for bolts and nuts for repair work. Prices are 
maintained. Inquiry for rivets is light. Manu- 
facturers are not catching up on orders to any extent, 
and plant operations are handicapped by the scarcity 
of steel, due to lack of cars for making shipments from 
Pittsburgh district mills. 


being 


Small machine bolts, rolled threads, 25 to 10 per cent 
off list; same sizes in cut threads, 25 per cent off list: larger 
and longer sizes, 25 per cent off list; carriage bolts, smaller 
and shorter, rolled threads, 20 and 10 per cent off; cut 
threads and larger and longer sizes, 20 per cent off list: 
lag bolts, 40 per cent off list; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
head, 25 per cent off list, the 20 per cent extra for other 
tyle heads being unchanged; machine bolts, both smaller 
ind shorter, and larger and longer sizes, 10 per cent off list: 
hot pressed sq. and hex, blank nuts, 50c. off list; tapped 
nuts, list: cold pressed sq. and hex. blank nuts, list plus $1; 
semi-finished hex. nuts, 40 per cent off list 


Old Material.—The scrap market continues very dull 
and weak. Prices on heavy melting and several other 
grades are lower. Both the consumption and production 
of scrap have fallen off considerably. Mills, generally, 
have good stocks in their yards, and there is practically 
no demand from consumers. Trading is almost wholly 
confined to transactions between dealers who are still 
filling old orders. Some dealers are far behind on 
shipments because of transportation conditions. Per- 
mits for the shipment of scrap to the McKinney Steel 
Co. have been refused for several days owing to the 
congestion of material at this plant. One dealer is 
offering $11 for machine shop turnings. In the absence 
of transactions, some of the quotations are nominal. 


r 
Dealers 


quote delivered consumers 
vicinity, as follows 


vards in Cleveland and 


Heavy melting steel $24.00 to $25.00 
Steel rails, under ft s 27.00 to 28.00 
Steel rails rerolling ... 88.00 to 39.00 
Iron rails pane tia ; . 31.00 to 32.00 
Iron car axles 11.00 to 42.00 
‘Low phos. melting scrap. ‘ : 26.00 to 27.00 
Cast borings eke oe . ...- 16.00 to 16.50 
Machine shop turnings . -o+ LLTSto 123.00 
Mixed borings and short turnings. . 16.00 to 16.50 
Short turnings for blast furnaces.... 16.00to 16.50 
Compressed steel .. ya leas wah wile A 
Railroad wrought .. 28.00to 29.00 
Railroad malleable ; -teebevess Mae enee 
Steel axle turnings sae ‘ 21.00 to 21.50 
Light bundled sheet stampings...... 14.00 to 14.50 
Drop forge flashings over 10 in...... 17.50 to 18.00 
Drop forge flashings under 10 in 17.50to 18.00 
ee EE Pe ere ee ee 30.00 to 32.00 
iS 2 IS i ao ea we, WOK OLd ac ek 19.00 to 20.00 
Railroad grate bars ; .. 28.00to 29.00 
Stove plate ...... : ‘+o ee eee ee See 
Cast-iron wheels 39.00 to 40.00 
ines and flues ,50to 24.00 
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Coal Strike and British Marke: 


Plants Shut 
Down—Business at a Standstill 
(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct 


Furnaces Banked and Steel 


Most blast furnaces were banked yesterday 
the coal strike began, and many steel works hav: 
down, including Consett Iron Co., Ltd.; William W 
well & Co., Ltd., and Palmers Shipbuilding & Iro: 
Ltd. Most Sheffield plants had given their men no 
to terminate contracts next Saturday and a com; 
stoppage is probable in a fortnight. The general 
situation is grave. The funds of the miners wil! 
six or seven weeks, and therefore public opinion is 
the strike will be limited to that period. It is w 
to place reliance on this, since labor is desirous 
forcing war upon capital and railroad men are u 
by leaders to strike because of labor’s serious posit 
if the miners are defeated. The Government has 
dered the industrial use of fuel, gas and electricity 
reduced one-half. Co-operative 
cieties are supporting the strikers by granting th 
indefinite credit for food and other necessaries, and 
accepting credit notes from unions instead of cash. 

Business in the meantime is at a deadlock, a 
prices are nominally unchanged, but trading is sus- 
pended. Fair tonnages of Belgian and Luxemburg pig 
iron have been sold to British steel works. American 
sheet bars have been offered at £15, c.if. Foreign 
competition is increasing, and buyers are finding that 
they can rely upon deliveries, but difficulties are occa- 
sionally met in the banks taking up documents. 

Holland and Japan have placed orders for armor 
plate at Sheffield. Belgian 2-in. billets have sold at 
£16, f.o.b. Welsh sheet bars have been reduced £2 10s. 
to £21, delivered. The tin plate market is weak on the 
fall in steel. Many tin plate and galvanized sheet mills 
are closing this week. New bookings are trifling, and 
there are many reports of cancellations. 

The Thoresen line of Christiania has cancelled an 
order for four steamers to be built in British yards. 

We quote per gross ton except when otherwise 
stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 
figured at $3.44 for £1, as follows: 


power wholesale 


Ship plates ...... sate £26 Oto £33 O $59.44 to $1 
Boiler plates . ‘ ‘ 30 Oto 35 O 103.20 to 120.40 
REPS eee eee 26 10to 31 0 89.44 to 106.64 
DEL, bu dard S Oxf Sein » 25 16to 30 5 88.58 to 104.06 
Rr re rere . 26 10to 30 O 87.72 to 103.2 
Round bars, 4% to 3 in... 28 Oto 33 0O 96.32 to 113.7 
Rails, 60 lb. and up 25 Oto 27 O 86.00 to 92.8% 
NI aus chy widelg pcs : . 20 Oto 21 O 68.80 to 7 t 
Sheet and tin plate bars, 

TR cB ha b's A ee ied 21 O 72.24 
Galvanized sheets, 24 g 38 Oto 40 O 130.72 to 137. 
Black sheets, 24 g. to 262. 50 Oto 54 O 172.00 to 18 
Tin plate base box*..... 2 6 7.91 
Steel hoops ......... ~» 68 16to $9 133.30 to 134.16 
Cleveland basic iron..... 11 ) 10.42 
West Coast hematite.... 15 15 4.18 
Cleveland No, 3 foundry.. 11 ) 38.70 
Ferromanganese .... . d> Oto 40 0 120.40 to 137.60 
bh” Ee eae , 2% 10.79 


Many Plants Shut Down—Belgium a Competitor 
—Weakness in Galvanized Sheets 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 8.—The industrial posit: 
throughout this country is such, however, that the 
works in a very large number of cases would welcome 
a strike, partly because the attitude of labor has be- 
come almost intolerable. It is useless blinking the fact 
that the coal owners have offered a substantial conces 
sion to the miners and that the latter might be well ad- 
vised in their own interests in taking what is offered 
The stumbling block, however, is that the labor leaders 
here are determined that there shall be no payment )) 
result, in other words that employers shall be forced to 
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excessively high wage whether the man receiv- 
es a day’s work or simply spends his time in 
Loafing indeed has developed into a fine art 
the country, and it is difficult to see how the 
ess to work is to be revived. The solution of 
turers’ problems here hinges mainly upon the 
of a system of payment by results, and un- 
s can be established in some form or other, in- 
stagnation is absolutely certain. 
ness in pig iron has been hampered by the 
f the coal strike. Home consumers seem to 
air quantities in stock, but there is an entire sus- 
of business for export. Furnaces as a rule are 
g badly, and turning out too much of the lower 
while the outlook for an improvement in this 
t is not brilliant, although small lots of mottled 
vhite iron, which are comparatively plentiful, are 
shipped abroad. Business in hematite has been ex- 
ngly limited, and there is nothing available for 
eas customers. Spanish rubio, c.i.f. Middles- 
gh, has been firming up lately, mainly because of 
freight position being affected by the coal crisis. 
houghout thé finished industries trade may be said 
at a standstill. Following upon the disruption of 
eastern and far eastern markets there has been 
entire cessation of new buying from these quarters, 
le lots of resale parcels have come on offer. An- 
er thing is that buyers will no longer pay the fan- 
tie prices demanded, while competition from the 
tinent is undoubtedly developing, and may ultimate- 
prove an important factor. 
Belgium is certainly getting back to work rapidly, 
one of the largest plants has now a representative 
siting this country for the purpose of booking con- 
tracts both for early and far forward delivery, the 
prices named being pounds below those which England 
vorks are asking. An illustration is to be found in the 
fact that whereas the Welsh steel bar makers have been 
sticking to £23 10s delivered as their price for sheet 
bars and tinplate bars, Belgian works have actually 
| at £18 delivered in the English Midlands, and since 
then have closed a contract at £16 f.o.b. Antwerp. 
Cheap raw material is an imperative necessity, but we 
ill expect to hear that the government may take 
ps to interfere with imports. 
{mong the weak spots in the market at present is 
vanized sheets which are practically unsalable, and 
exceedingly doubtful whether works as a whole 
e during the past couple of months been booking 
much as 25 pey cent of their capacity, even though 
they have made severe cuts in prices to secure orders. 
rom £52 to £53 a ton for 24 gage, which was paid 
irlier in the year, the price has slumped to £39, which 
figure was paid this week for a small parcel, and in all 
ybability business could be done for anything like 
decent quantity at less than this. On the other 
ind some makers declare that rather than accept £40 
ley will close down. Already many mills have been 
out of action and the trouble is spreading rapidly. 
[he Ebbw Vale Co. last night closed down the whole of 
plant with the exception of one mill, and in the 
Sheffield and Midland districts thousands of hands are 


tr 


ng thrown out. Aeroplane works are _hav- 

a very bad time and so are the motor 
ple. The war profits of the aeroplane manu- 
turers are illustrated by the statement made 


the meeting of the creditors of the Sopwith com- 
ny, whose capital was £26,000. During the war it 
‘d up a reserve of more than £900,000, and when it 
ent into liquidation its liabilities were given as £705,- 
00 and its assets as £862,000. The liabilities include 
t583,000 for excess profits duty. and during its exist- 
e the company actually paid to the government 
*450,000 in excess’ profits duty. The Grahame White 
. Ltd., has now closed down its motor body depart- 
nt. which has involved the dismissal of a large num- 
er of hands. 
New big government loans are now talked of. It 
mains to be seen if people will put up further scores 
millions to be poured down the gutter in riotous 
vaste and profligate extravagance. “Frenzied Finance” 
is played havoc already which a score of genera- 
"8 cannot repair. 
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FEARS SERIOUS RESULTS 


Whiting Williams, Just Returned from Mines of 
England, Gives Views on Coal Miners’ Strike 
19.—Whiting Williams, 
personnel, Hydraulic Steel Co., Cleveland, 
“What's On the Workers’ Mind?” has 
the diary of his seven months 


CLEVELAND, Oct. recently 
director of 
whose book, 
just appeared, giving 
as a common laborer in steel mills, and coal mines, has 
returned experience in Great 
Britain. He expressed himself of the opinion that the 


coal strike is likely to prove a very serious obstacle to 


just from a_ similar 


considerable period. 


cited his close-hand 


iron and steel 
As the 


contact with the coal miners during the summer. He 


production for a 
basis of his opinion, he 
said: 

“In Wales 
with the other miners, I found most of them in a very 
Under 
the colliers or hewers were doing con- 
siderably less than a proper day’s work; indeed, ca 
canny methods likely to 
induce the owners to turn the mines over to the Gov 


the colliery in South where I worked 


bad mood. the leadership of acknowledged Bol 
shevists, most of 
were openly advocated as 
The whole field, with its 220,000 miners, was 
I heard talked there 
in a few weeks than in my whole seven months among 


ernment, 


very unhappy. more Bolshevism 


America’s workers. Steel plants in the same districts 
I found complaining seriously about the quality of the 
coal they were getting. The dock were 
bitter because the ports were filled with ships which 


In Yorkshire 


workers also 


were unable to get their bunkers filled. 
I found the miners much more reasonable and con- 
tented; in fact, they voted against the strike. But as 


a whole the miners are certainly in a serious state of 
They are led, too, by men definitely committed 
to Government ownership and operation of the pits. 
Inasmuch as the Government is still continuing its war 
time control, the present protest is really against the 
Government and not against the private operators. As 
a result, the leaders are likely to find it extremely diffi- 
cult to keep the strike from becoming a revolution. 

“At the same time, the general public and, I would 
say, the majority of the steel and other workers I[ 
talked with feel that the Government ought to stand 
firm on its proposal to increase wages only on the 
recommendation of an unprejudiced study of the mat- 
ter, especially as to the relation between wages and 
output. 

“With both sides thus so firmly inclined, it appears 
highly probable that matters in the island will be 
worse before they are better, and that the 10,000 tons 
of steel rails now being made in this country for Glas- 


mind. 


gow will have considerable company on their way over 


The third annual sales convention and conference of 
the John F. Byers Machine Co., Ravenna, Ohio, was 
held at Glen Crest Hotel, Ravenna, Oct. 11 and 12, with 
all representatives in attendance, except Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. This company has under construc- 
tion a new erecting shop, which will allow increased 
production for the manufacture of its auto-crane. 





The Empire Machinery Exchange Co., Cleveland, 
which has been in business for the past 18 months, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. F. T. 
Brodie is president and W. C. Werley, secretary and 
treasurer. The company has leased 10,000 sq. ft. of 
warehouse space for handling second-hand machinery. 

A new astronomical observatory containing equip- 
ment donated by Worcester R. Warner and Ambrose 
Swasey, of the Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, to 
the Case School of Applied Science, was dedicated Oct. 
12. Mr. Warner and Mr. Swasey were among the 
speakers. 
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Non-Ferrous Metals 
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The Week’s Prices 








Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
Copper, New York Lead Zine 
— -- - Tin a nny, 
Electro- New New St. New St. 
Octobe Lake Ivtic York York Louis York Louis 
13 ie 17.00 39.70 7.50 4.20 7.50 7.50 
14 .16.75 16.75 38.75 7.50 7.15 7.50 7.35 
15 . 16.50 16.50 38.25 7.25 7.00 7.50 7.35 
16 16.25 16.25 7.25 7.00 7.50 7.30 
LS 16.00 16.00 37.75 7.20 7.00 7.50 7.29 
1y 16.00 16.00 38.2 7.25 7.00 7.50 7.25 


NEw YORK, Oct. 19. 

There is hardly enough buying in any of the mar- 
kets to establish values and the general tone is weak, 
but there is a feeling of optimism as to the future. 
Copper has continued to decline on further offerings 
but very few sales. The tin market is also lower, 
partly because of the British coal situation. Conditions 
in the lead market are not essentially changed except a 
reduction in the price of the leading interest. The zinc 
market is exceedingly quiet but a little lower. Anti- 
mony has declined. 


New York 


Copper.—Outside interests have continued to force 
the market down until copper has sold as low as 16.25c. 
to 16.37%c. and is quoted in some cases as low as 16c., 
New York. This is 1%c. lower than actual transactions 
a week ago. There is, however, almost no business. 
Some large producers are meeting these values when- 
ever business is offered, but are not generally quoting. 
It is believed by some that the liquidation is over. Con- 
sumption still continues on a liberal scale but produc- 
tion is declining. On the New York Metal Exchange 
to-day 600 tons of electrolytic copper, in three lots of 
200 tons each, was sold under the rule at 15.25c., 15.50ce. 
and 15.52%c. respectively, all for spot delivery. We 
quote the market for both Lake and electrolytic more 
or less nominal at 16c., New York. An interesting 
statement is that sales for export have been fairly good 
and at prices considerably above the foregoing quota- 
tions. 


Tin.—It is reported that a moderate business in 
future shipment tin was done last week by dealers and 
consumers, but as a whole the market has continued 
quiet and without feature. The British coal situation 
has resulted in bear raids in London on the tin market 
which have caused recessions of considerable amounts 
for all positions and the effect here has of course been 
sympathetic, although tin is a little cheaper in this mar- 
ket than in any market of the world. There are also 
indications of financial troubles in Holland and other 
localities. For the first week in some time there have 
been no sales reported on the New York Metal Ex- 
change. We quote spot Straits tin to-day at 38.25c., 
New York, with the London market at £243 15s. per ton, 
which is a recovery of £3 5s. from the pronounced reces- 
sion on Monday. Spot Straits tin is quoted to-day at 
£241 15s. and future standard at £247 10s., both repre- 
senting recoveries of £2 to £3 from yesterday. Arrivals 
thus far this month have been 1565 tons with 5075 tons 
reported afloat. 

Lead.—The market continues very quiet with the 
tendency downward. The principal feature was another 
reduction by the American Smelting & Refining Co. 
yesterday of %c. per lb. to 7c., St. Louis, or 7.25c., 
New York, evidently brought about by a readjustment 
to the outside market, which had already touched these 
levels. We quote the market at 7c., St. Louis, or 7.25c., 
New York, for domestic lead. Imported lead can be 
bought around 7.25c., seaboard. 

Spelter.—There is very little change in this market, 
transactions being confined to small lots for nearby de- 
livery for which producers are obtaining around 7.25c., 
St. Louis, for domestic prime Western. While the same 
grade, imported and reshipped from England, is still 
obtainable at 7.50c., New York or seaboard, this is not 
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so important a feature as recently. Producers 

eral continue to maintain a waiting attitude, b , 
in a better market in the near future. We qu: « ¢h 
market at 7.50c., New York, as determined n 
ported metal and at 7.25c., St. Louis, for ear hit 
ment from the West. 


Antimony.—The antimony market is quiet an 
at 6.50c. to 6.75¢., New York, duty paid, for w! 
lots for early delivery. 


Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure. \. 
quoted by the leading interest at 32.90c. f.o.b. », 
ducer’s plant, with the outside market for the sam, 
grade held at 28.50c. to 29.50c., New York. 


Old Metals.—The market is paralyzed becaus: 
the uncertain conditions in new metals. Business js jp 
possible and quotations are nominal. Dealers’ selliny 
prices are reported about as follows, though fe 
be found who will sell: 


Ce 

Per 
Copper, heavy and crucible.... ‘ ewes lt 
Copper, heavy and wire..... Ld 
COpper, MOnt AMM DOUOME. . 6 icc ccc scvee con 13 
ee, CE ©. ys We ntnn sk ee Ale Woe we aias 11. 
NIG MI 0s ait af oy ir S.( 
Heavy machine composition......... eee ae, Oe 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings............ ai 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings...... 13.0: 
DAE, SN iG oe wie a ae ganiedst Geld waa ite, Ce 
DS RMN. dct sarwe beara care alma hola 5 
MEE” ¢ daw omieas ceed oe ae ele Be ee 


St. Louis 


Oct. 18.—The non-ferrous markets have been dull du: 
ing the past week and weak, with the closing quotations 
Saturday as follows; in car lots: Lead, 7.12%c.; spe! 
ter, 7.30c. In less than car lots the quotations hav: 
been: Lead, 7.50c. to 7.62%4c.; spelter, 7.80c. to 8c.; tin, 
50c.; copper, 19c.; antimony, 9c. In the Joplin district 
ores have sagged with the prices of meta] and zine 
blende, lead and calamine were all lower with relatively 
small sales, the buyers evincing a disposition to stay 
out of the market, while the producers were also dis- 
inclined to sell except where they had to. On miscel- 
laneous scrap metals we quote dealers’ buying prices as 
follows: Light brass, 6c.; heavy yellow brass, 8c.; 
heavy red brass, 1lc.; heavy copper and copper wire, 
11.50c.; light copper, 10c.; lead, 6c.; zine, 4c.; tea lead. 
3ec.; tinfoil, 30c.; pewter, 24c.; aluminum, 15c, 


Chicago 


Oct. 19.—The markets are exceedingly quiet and al! 
except spelter and antimony have shown further de 
clines. Most of the old metal grades have also sagged. 
We quote Lake copper at 17.50c. in carload lots; tin. 
40c.; lead, 7.25c.; spelter, 7.50c.; antimony, 8.50c. te 
9c. On old metal we quote copper wires, crucible 
shapes, 10.50c.; copper clips, 10.50c.; copper bottoms. 
9.50c.; red brass, 10.50c.; yellow brass, 7.50c.; lead pipe. 
5.25¢.; zine, 4c.; pewter, No. 1, 20c.; tinfoil, 27.50¢.; 
block tin, 30c.; all these being buying prices for less 
than carload lots. 


Republic Iron & Steel Co. Earnings 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co.’s report for the 
quarter ending Sept. 30 makes a very favorable show- 
ing. The net earnings after deducting for maintenance 
and repairs of plants amounting to $1,627,143.25 ana 
provisions for excess profits taxes, etc., were $3,960, 
902.53. The net profits applicable to dividends wer 
$3,306,873.06. After payment of dividends on pre- 
ferred and common stocks amounting to $887,500, the 
surplus for the quarter was $2,419,373.06. Unfilled 
orders on hand, Sept. 30, were 333,889 tons, compared 
with 491,585 tons June 30. 


The October meeting of the New York Chapter of the 
American Society for Steel Treating was held at the 
Engineering Societies Building, Wednesday evening, 
Oct. 20. G. A. Richardson, Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co., Philadelphia, exhibited moving pictures of the 
manufacture of steel. 
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Freight Rates 
ght rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
oducts, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 
as follows: 


Re. ava .$0.35 I Freres 0.695 
hen ee eee ee 0.38 GME scncusvcessces: GOEe 
oo i ete NOR 0.415 Omaha (pipe) 0.78 
Se ail 0.295 NN sa ar Meare oh al acide 8 1.35 
<FReES 0.24 I venver (wire products) 1 115 
coeccecsces ‘< Pacific Const ...+c--- 1.666 
f ceccccvcees 0.33 Pacific Coast, ship 
ee 0.345 | plates is 1.336 
sean ackte aed 0.33_ | Birmingham ...... . 0.765 
Oe os se etwaae . 0.475 Jacksonville, all rail 0.555 
City ......... 0.815 | Jacksonville, rail and 
City (pipe)... 0.78 | water iv 0.46 
| FeO CTOOS cc sescec 0.515 
minimum carload to most of the foregoing points is 
Ib To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., 
to the Pacific Coast on all iron and steel products, 
structural material, the minimum is 80,000 Ib On 
tter item the rate applies to a minimum of 50.000 Ib 


ere is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 Ib. on carloads of 
mum of 40,000 lb. On shipments of wrought iron and 

pipe to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver, the 
um carload is 46,000 Ib. On iron and steel items not 
above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail 
regular railroad tariffs. 


Structural Material 


beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 3 to 15 in.. 
one or both legs, 4% in. thick and 
tural sizes, 2.45¢c, to 3.10c. 


Wire Products 


nails, $3.25 to $4.50 base per keg: galvanized, 1 in 
onger, including large-head barbed roofing nails, taking 
idvance over this price of $1.50 to $2 and shorter than 1 
$2 to $2.50. Bright basic wire, $3.25 to $4 per 100 Ib.; 


3 to 6 


zees, 


angles, 
over, and 


ir 
Wire 


nealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $3.25 as quoted by the 
\merican Steel & Wire Co., and No. 8 and heavier, $4 to 
25, the range of independent makers: galvanized wire 
95 to $4.70; galvanized barbed wire and fence staples 
*4.10 to $5.20; painted barbed wire, $3.40 to $4.60; polished 


ence staples, $3.40 to $4.50; cement-coated nails, per count 
eg, $2.85 to $4.10; these prices being subject to the usual 
vances for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
ded to point of delivery, terms 60 days, net, less 2 per 
off for cash in 10 days. Discounts on woven-wire 
cing are 55 to 58 per cent off list for carload lots, 54 to 
per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 53 to 56 per cent for small 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


rge structural and ship rivets......... $4.75 to $5.00 base 
ge boiler rivets ‘ {85 to 5.00 base 
ie RRVGGG Vets cdaw devas e aes ibaa ee 45 to 40 per cent off list 
small machine bolts, rolled threads 
40 and 5 to 25 and 10 per 
cut threads......30 and 10 to 25 per 
larger sizes of machine bolts 
30 to 25 per 


sma 


cent off list 

e sizes in cent off list 

ger and 

cent off list 

x 6-in.: 

rolled threads 
30 and 


riage bolts, %4-in 
Smaller and shorter, 
10 to 20 per 
.30 to 20 per 
.25 to 20 per 
45 to 40 per 


r cent off list 
cent off list 
cent off list 
cent off list 


threads : ; 
nger and larger sizes 
x bolts 


w bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 head 35 per cent off list 
ther style heads ihn aa .20 pér cent extra 
hine bolts, ¢.p.c. and t. nuts %-in. x 4-in 

PmaIer Mel GOTUOT. 6c i ce cescweces 30 to 10 per cent off list 


Longer and larger sizes... ..20 to 10 per cent off list 


fot pressed sq, or hex. blank nuts.... $1.50 to 50c. off list 

Mo err eer $1.00 off list 

p. c. & t. sq. or hex. nuts, blank. list plus $1.00 

c. & t. sq. or hex. nuts. tapped. . list plus $1.00 
finished hex. nuts, U. S. S. and S. A. E.: 

in. and larger.. 50 and 10 to 40 per cent off list 

1f-in. and smaller .50 and 10 to 40 per cent off list 

bolts in packages........ 60 and 10 per cent off list 

DOtGE Te Wa va 8 SK ews .60, 10 and 2% per cent off list 

NE dt a og bets ed a 50 per cent off list 

KK NG a tees eosin sors 6 Wel ORK 7c. base 

cap screws at 40 per cent off list 

Set rews 40 and 10 per cent off list 


ne cent per Ib. extra for less than 290 kegs tivets in 
h. kegs 25e¢. extra 


\ll prices carry standard 


Wire Rods 


extras f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
ers, $57 to $75: chain rods, $57 to $75: screw stock rods, 
$80: rivet and holt rods and other rods of that char- 
$57 to $75 high‘earhon rods, $80 to $100 depending 
rbons 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 


lroad spikes, 9/1@-in. and larger. $4 to $4.25 per 100 
lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each or more: spikes, '4-in 
ind 7/16-in.. $4.40 to $5: 5/16-in., $5 to $5.75: track 
$7 Boat and barge spikes, $4.40 to $5 per 100 Ib 
irload lots of 200 kees or more f.o.b Pittsburgh Tie 
$23 to $4 per 100 lb 
Terne Plates 
Prices of terne plates are as follows: 8-Ib. coating. 200 
$13.80 per oasiinans: &-Ib. coating, I. C., $14.10; 12-Ib 
ng. I. C., $15.80: 15-Ib. coating, I. C., $16.80: 20-Ib. coat- 
1. C., $18.05: 25-Ib. coating, I. C., $19.30; 30-Ib. coating 
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20.30 85-lb xiting, I. Cc $21.30; 40-lb 


» coating, 
all f.o.b, Pittsburgh, freight 


per par Kage addea 


deliver’y 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Steel bars at 2.35c. to 3.50« 





to poir 1 


from mill 


Wrought Pipe 


Common bar iron, 4,.75c. 


The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots 
on the Pittsburgh basing card 
Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches. Black Galv Inches Black Galv. 
bg, 4 and % 47 to 50% 24 to 24 a 15% to 254g +144 to 1lk 
51 to 5444 364410 40 | by 19'9to294g Ig to Il 
%to3 . 54t0 57%e 4lbeto 44 34 to 1%.. 2444 to 3445 8 wl8 
Lapp Weld 
2 47 to 5014 3414 to 38 2 20%4to 28% b6hgto 14% 
2% to 6 50 to 5344 37}eto 41 244 to 6 2249 to 303g (ONgto 17% 
7 to 12 47 to 5014 331, to 37 7 to 12 1944to 274 ~Byto 14 
13 and 14 374 to 41 
15 . .. 35to 38h4 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
16. and %& 43 to 4644 2544 to 29 4 ; +17 +50 
L 48 to 5144 35) to 39 a 1344 to 23% «64gto+3% 
&% to 1% 52 to 554 39}eto 43 | 4 18byto 2844 5hgto 15% 
2to3 53 to 5644 40}n to 44 | % tolly... 2Mto344g Ohoto 19% 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
2 45 to 4844 3344 to 37 2 214g to 294g Blyato 16% 
24% to4 . 48to 514g 3659 t040 | 24 to4 2344 to3itg 11M4to 19 
444 to 6 .. 47to 50% 3544to 39 | 44to6 2244 to 30!4 10\4to 18 
7to8 . 43 to 4644 2944 to 33 7 tos 1444 to 224g 2gto 10% 
9to 12 ... 38to 4144 2444 to 28 9to 12 Oletol7, 5_,to4+2% 
To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts, which are subject to the 
usual variations in weight of 5 per cent 
On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe, discounts 
for less than ecarload lots to jobbers have been seven (7) 
points lower (higher price) than carload lots and on butt 


and lap weld galvanized iron pipes have been nine (9) points 


lower (higher price) 
Boiler Tubes 
The following are the prices for carload lots f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
1% to 1% in. + 7 to 19%, | 1% to 1% in....+ 23 
2 in ; + 2to 191, 1% to 1% in...+ 20 
2% to 2% in. 3 td 301, 2 in -+10 told 
2% to 3% in .1l1 to 30}, 2% in + 10 to 12 
3, to 4% in 20 to 40%, 2% in (as to 10 
1 $% to 3% in 1% to + 3 
| 3% to 4% in..... 8 to list 


Hot Rolled 
Per Net Ton 


Commercial Seamless—Cold Drawn or 


Per Net Ton 


Standard 


RO ralecaciknen wake oon $327 See es Sa derad awe eenne $207 
Se “a atwe er 267 Z2tO 2% IM. ..cecccceses 177 
Se - V-éalucensacawekar 257 SS See ST UM... . a cecvews 167 
ERE Mt vecancndwemene dt 207 Ra benceusace « eunuh 187 

F | 4% to 5 in. ‘putea ae 

These prices do not apply to special specifications for 
locomotive tubes nor to special specifications for tubes for 
the Navy Department which will be subject to special nego 
tiations 

Sheets 
Prices of the Steel Corporation for mill shipments on 


sheets of United States standard gage in carloads and larger 
lots for indefinite delivery are given in the left-hand column 





For reasonably prompt delivery, mills are getting up to the 
prices quoted in the right-hand column 
Blue Annealed 

Cents per Ib 
No S and heavier 3.45 to 5.45 
Nos. 9 and 10 (base) 3.55 to 5.50 
Nos. 11 and 12 3.60 to 5.55 
Nos. 13 and 14 3.65 to 5.60 
Nos. 15 and 16 iaxnewede deat eee 8.95 to 5.76 

Box innealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
Nos 7 and 21 415 to 6.80 
Nos to 24 4.20 to 6.85 
Nos and 2¢ 1.25 to 6.90 
No $.301t06.95 
No (base) 4.35 to 7.00 
No 4.45 to 7.10 
No ‘ — coved’ eee .. 4.55 to 7.20 
Galvanized Black Sheet Gage 
Nos. 10 and 11 1.70 to 7.50 
Nos. 12 to 14 1.50 to 7.60 
Nos. 15 and 16 ..ccvccccccccccescccss 4.95 to 7.75 
Nos. 17 to 21 5.10 to 7.90 
Nos. 22 to 24 5.25 to 8.05 
Nos. 25 and 26 5.40 to 8.20 
No 27 ‘ 5.55 to 8.35 
No 28 (hbase) 5.70 to 8.50 
No 29 5.95 te 8.75 
No 30 4 6.20 to 9.00 
Tin-Mill Black Plate 

Nos. 15 ind 16 4.15 to 7.05 
Nos. 17 to 21 1.20to7 10 
Mam SF tO B34 cccccassesectososedes 4.25 to 7 15 
om, SR EDe oc ccenendeees canes 4.30 to 7.20 
Man, £8 (URED) 6 ccccccccccnceescessess 4.35 to 7.25 
No OQ Lc ccc ee eee ee eeeeeeseeeseses 4.40 to 7.30 
No SO 2. seewnbeneenss Seuadseedas «ae 4 40 to7 30 
Nos. 3034 and 31 .ccceseeeverecererres 4.45 to 7.35 
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| PERSONAL 


*URDEDUEOHeNneneoEOOONtS 


ANCUUONUDUEOECEGEOOGCOOORSUEORORESCOGUSORORGHOECUEASASREAEOESEOEORGECEOCDERSOOEOEUTCROEOEOROEOSCRCEOURECAREPOESESESOSESUSESSERDSNOQEOOSSOGCEES 


Walter Pfaendler, engineer E. W. Bliss Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is to deliver a paper on “Industrial 
Brooklyn” on Novy. 18 before the Brooklyn Engineers’ 
Club, 117 Remsen Street, Brooklyn. 

Marmaduke Wardlow, J. P., head of the firm of 
S. & C. Wardlow, steel manufacturers, Sheffield, Eng- 
land, is expected in New York early in November, 
and will be accompanied by his son, Lieut. Charles 
Wardlow. Mr. M. Wardlow was recently made senior 
warden of the Cutlers’ Co., Sheffield, the occupant of 
which office usually finds himself in the position of 
master, at the end of 12 months, of the ancient Com- 
pany of Cutlers of Hallamshire. The Cutlers’ Co. 
grants trademarks and exerts authority and influence 
in Sheffield trades. Lieut. Wardlow served with the 
British forces in France during the war, was severely 
wounded and invalided home, but is now recovered. 

Messrs. George L. Van Moppes and Joel L. Van 
Moppes, representing the L. M. Van Moppes Diamond 
Co., 665-671 Broad Street, Newark, N. J., will sail on 
the Rotterdam, Saturday, Nov. 6, to visit the principal 
European diamond markets to purchase rough diamonds 
and industrial diamond bortz for their firm. 

H. L. Lautenschlaeger, formerly in charge of the 
material follow division, purchasing department and 
buyer of castings, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, was recently appointed manager of 
production, George Cutter Works, South Bend, Ind., a 
subsidiary company. Mr. Lautenschlaeger has been 
connected with his present employer during the past 
29 years. 

Lee E. Ives, for the past three years assistant 
advertising manager Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, 
publisher of the Jron Trade Review and other trade 
papers, has resigned to become associated with Clement 
K. Quinn & Co., Duluth, Minn., miners and shippers of 
Lake Superior iron ores. He will have charge of their 
sales office in the Kirby Building, Cleveland. Mr. Ives 
is a graduate engineer, having received his technical 
training at the University of Minnesota School of 
Mines, and the Michigan College of Mines at Houghton, 
Mich. Prior to his association with the Penton com- 
pany he was connected in various capacities with the 
Engineering and Mining Journal. Before that and 
following his graduation, he was a member of the 
Mining Engineering Staff of the Biglow mines in the 
Michigan copper country. He also had charge of iron 
ore exploiations on the Cuyuna Range in Minnesota. 
In leaving the publishing business, Mr. Ives steps into 
an industry for which he has been peculiarly well fitted 
both by education and experience. Clement K. Quinn 
& Co. operate a number of mines on the various Lake 
Superior iron ranges, including the Mahnomen on the 
Cuyuna, the Shada, Wisstar and Madrid mines on the 
Mesabi, and the Rolling Mill mine at Negaunee on the 
Marquette Range in Michigan. The grades of ore 
shipped ‘from these mines cover a wide range both as 
regards analysis and structure, and the Mahnomen 
mine is a manganiferous open pit, from which several 
grades are shipped. 

Lucius F. Arnold, for the past few years associated 
with the New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I., has 
resigned to become manager of the Motor Protection 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

W. D. Rock has sailed for Canada on the Empress 
of France. Mr. Rock has organized interests in Great 
Britain to undertake the establishment of an iron and 
steel industry at Vancouver, B. C. 


Co., 


F. Howard Sawyer, Fall River, Mass., manager 
Graton & Knight Mf. Co., belting, has been made 


Philadelphia representative of that company. 

D. B. Clark, whose affiliation with L. H. Mesker to 
form the Clark-Mesker Co., which has taken over the 
machine tool department of the Cleveland Milling 
Machine Co., was announced in recent issues of trade 
journals, is not general manager of the Cleveland 
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Planer Co. and the Cleveland Machine Too] 
reported. Instead, W. B. Currier, Jr., is gener 
ager of these two companies. 

Robert R. Jenks has succeeded his father. 
A. Jenks, as president of the Fales & Jenks 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. Albert A. Jenks conti 
chairman of the board of directors. 


P. T. Laws, has been promoted from the pos 
resident manager of the United States Cast 
Foundry Co., Scottdale, Pa., to that of assistant 
manager of the company. He will continue to m. 
headquarters at Scottdale for the present. J. FE 
man, superintendent of the Scottdale plant, ha 
named to succeed Mr. Laws and Charles Seitz, f 
in charge of the mechanical department, has b: 
pointed superintendent. 

W. R. Webster, for the past 12 years assista 
gineer of the Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
resigned effective Nov. 1, to accept a similar pe 
with the Semet-Solvay Co., Syracuse, N. Y., whic! 
is doing a structural steel business in addition 
regular by-product coke oven and coke oven by-pr 
business. 

W. C. Sutherland, formerly in charge of the Aj) 
port, Pa. plant of the Pittsburgh Steel Products | 
has been named to succeed M. Wikstrom as superinte 
dent of both of the company’s plants, the other bein, 
located at Monessen, Pa. Mr. Wikstrom has vo) 
abroad to study into European methods of making 
seamless tubes. 

R. A. Harman, president of the Cleveland Cit; 
l‘orge & Iron Co., has been elected president of The I 
ternational Steel Tube Co. which is now building a 
plant in Cleveland, O. Mr. Harman succeeds W. P 
Day, who has resigned. 

Gordon Fox, formerly with the Fort Wayne Works 
of the General Electric Co., and lately electrical er 
gineer of the Mark plant of the Steel & Tube Co. of 
America, has joined the staff of Freyn, Brassert & Co. 
engineers, Chicago, in the capacity of electrical en- 
gineer. Mr. Fox is chairman of the Chicago section of 
the Association of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers 

Arden D. Holcomb, of A.D. Holcomb Co., engineers 
will present a paper entitled “Sheet and Tin Plat 
Mills,” at the regular monthly meeting of the Pitts 
burgh section of the Association of Iron and Stee! 
Electrical Engineers, at Hotel Chatham, Saturday ev 
ning, Oct. 23. The paper will be a general survey of 
the sheet and tin plate field from an engineering point 
of view. 

At a special meeting of stockholders of the William 
B. Pollock Co., Youngstown, Ohio, on Oct. 16, the code 
of regulations of the corporation was amended in- 
creasing the number of directors from five to eight. 
Members of the board now are Porter Pollock, W. G 
Wilson, John Kirby, John H. Warne, Gilbert M. Tinney, 
Harry Payne, Alexander Best and Edgar J. Reilly, the 
last named four being new members. A vacancy had 
existed on the old board by reason of the death of C. W. 
McClure. Directors organized by electing William G 
Wilson, president and treasurer; John H. Warne, vice- 
president and general manager; John Kirby, vice- 
president and general superintendent; Alexander Best, 
secretary, and making the following appointments 
Harry Payne, director in charge of estimates; Edga: 
J. Reilly, director in charge of sales, and James T. 
boy, purchasing agent. 

L. E. Taylor has entered upon his new duties as as 
sistant to L. A. Woodard, president of the Woodare 
Machine Co., Wooster, Ohio. Mr. Taylor was sect 
tary to Harry L. Rownd, vice-president in charg: 
sales of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstow! 
Ohio and had previously served with Mr. Woodard ! 
12 years when the latter was manager of the 


William Tod Co., Youngstown, which was later 
sorbed by the United Engineering & Foundry Co 
C. C. Thomas, formerly professor of mechanica! « 
gineering, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
opened a consulting engineering office in Los Angeies 
Cal. 
E. John Hicks, president, Merchants’ Steel & Sup 








ner Sas 1920 


scrap iron and steel broker, 208 South La Salle 
Chicago, has acquired full control of the com- 
lowing the resignation of Theodore A. Schwen- 
retary and treasurer. Mr. Hicks was born in 
, Ohio, in 1881, and first entered the scrap busi- 
1903, with the Great Western Iron & Metal Co., 
0 In 1907, he went in business for himself, and 
ears later became associated with the United 
Metal & Mfg. Co., Chicago. Subsequently, he 
organize the James S. Miller Co., Chicago, and 
was elected vice-president, the Merchants 
& Supply Co. Upon the withdrawal of W. K. 
from the company in 1917, Mr. Hicks was elected 
lent. 


D. Corcoran, formerly works manager for the 
iraulic Pressed Steel Co., Cleveland, has been 
ed president of the Sharon Pressed Steel Co., 


. yn, Pa., succeeding Josiah Kirby. Mr. Corcoran 
been identified with the Sharon company for several 
nths. 
J. J. Beck has resigned as superintendent of the 
t mill department of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
. Youngstown, Ohio, to assume his new duties as vice- 
sident in charge of mills and the galvanizing de- 
partment of the Chapman-Price Steel Co., Indianapolis, 
|. On a 50-acre site on the outskirts of Indianapolis, 
company is erecting a plant to contain four sheet 
lls, with annual capacity of 24,000 tons, and galvan- 
ng and fabricating departments. It is expected to 
mplete installation about Jan. 15, 1921. Edward S. 
, foreman in the sheet department of the Sheet & 
lube company, will be general superintendent of the 
Chapman-Price company’s plant. 
Robert C. Lea & Co., Philadelphia, make the follow 
announcement: “With much regret on our part 
that he is no longer to be with us and with our best 
wishes, Richard Peters, Jr., has left us to become man- 
ager of sales for the Pulaski Iron Co. Rowland E. Lea 
will take the place in our organization which has 
therto been held by Mr. Peters.” 
John F. Stanton, Eastern sales agent Crucible Steel 
Co,, and located at 2 Rector Street, New York, has 
signed and is now associated with the John Illing- 
worth Steel Co., Frankford, Philadelphia, and 217 Broad- 
way, New York, as general sales manager. Mr. Stan- 
ton’s headquarters will be at 217 Broadway, New York. 
Henry D. Hibbard, consulting metallurgist and en- 
gineer, Plainfield, N. J., has returned from a three 
months’ absence in Europe, largely on the Continent. 
Frederic H. Tackaberry, vice-president American 
Export Co., New York, returned to the United 
States on Oct. 16 after 14 months stay in Europe. 
G. J. Keller, formerly district manager of the Buf- 
falo office of the Knox Andreson Tool Co., has resigned 
nd accepted a position as sales manager for the Fron- 
Chuck & Tool Co., Buffalo. 
Richard G. Jones, late credit manager Continental 
| Commercial National Bank of Chicago, has been 
elected secretary and treasurer of Briggs & Turivas, 
ilers in salvaged material and scrap, Westminster 
iilding, Chicago. Mr. Jones had 12 years of credit 
experience with the Chicago bank and with the Liberty 
National Bank, New York. 
G. W. Way has resigned as sales manager of the 
well Steel Co., Cleveland, and has become con- 
ted with the National Sales & Trading Co., Cleve- 
nd 
Arthur Crooke and Thomas Thomson, plant man- 
ers of the Frodingham Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Lin- 
nshire, England, are in the United States visiting 
ind steel works. 


y 
Plott 


‘ ] 
Stee! 


The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 

s expanded its products until it now manufactures 

ut 1000 all-steel articles. Early production of the 

mpany did not exceed eight to ten stock articles a 

y and it was difficult to dispose of them. Among its 
principal products are fireproof safes, filing cases, up- 
right cabinets, transfer files, shelving, desks, insulated 
abinets and the like. 
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HARRY STEEL, chairman of the United Steel Com- 
Ltd., and of Steel, Peech & Tozer, Ltd., died 
in London, England, in the early part of October, aged 
57 years. He was a leading figure in the British steel 
trade, and well known to American steel manufac- 
turers. One of his visits to the United States was in 
connection with the October, 1910, meeting of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute, held in New York, and 
attended by leaders in the steel industries of Great 
Britain, Germany, Belgium and Austria. The United 
Steel Companies, of which Mr. Steel was the head, was 
formed in 1918 by the merger of the Workington Iron 
& Steel Co., Steel, Peech & Tozer, Samuel Fox & Co.., 
frodingham Iron & Steel Co., Appleby Iron Co. and 
cother Vale Collieries. Later the Distington Hematite 
Iron Co. and the Beckermet Mining Co. were added. 


Mrs. SARAH F,, ATKINS, widow of the late E. C. At 


panies, 


kins, and largest individual stockholder of E. C. At- 
kins & Co., Indianapolis, died Sept. 30. Mrs. Atkins 


was a woman of remarkable intellect who retained to 
the last, though she was in her eighty-fourth year, her 
clearness of mind and many sided interests in the 
affairs of the world. She had a business sense that 
caused her counsel to be valued by her husband in the 
building up of the saw manufacturing company cf 
which he was the founder, and she continued actively 
interested in the conduct of the business up to the 
time of her death, having been a member of the board 
of directors for a number of years. 

FRANK A. MARVIN, vice-president and genera] man 
ager Dodge-Haley Co., Boston, iron, steel and heavy 
hardware, died suddenly Oct. 9 of heart trouble, at 
Danbury, Conn., while motoring with his family to New 
York State over the holiday. Mr. Marvin was born 
at Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 26, 1860, and was educated 
in the public schools of that city. Completing his 
studies he went to work for the Dodge-Haley Co., and 
subsequently rose to membership in the firm. In busi- 
ness he was noted for his conservatism and squareness 
in dealings. His home was at 863 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge. 

MICHAEL E. KEELEY, president and treasurer Water- 
bury Serap Iron Co., Waterbury, Conn., died at his 
home in that city Oct. 8, aged 57 years, after a short 


illness. Mr. Keeley was also vice-president of the Lux 
Clock Co., Waterbury. He was a member of the Rotary 
Club. 


FRANK KELTON, former secretary of the Kilbourne 
& Jacobs Co., Columbus, Ohio, died suddenly at his home 
in that city on Oct. 10. 

Sirk JOHN McLAREN, Midland Engine Works, Huns- 
lett, England, died recently, aged 70. 

GEORGE TANGYE, director Tangyes, Ltd., Cornwall, 
England, is dead, aged 85. 


The Huron Steel Co., Cleveland, announces that it 
has appointed the W. H. Gilbert Sales Co., with offices 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle as Pacific 
Coast agent to handle the sale of its product and those 
of its subsidiary, the Ohio Steel Products Co. These 
products will include boiler tubes, lap and butt weld 
pipe, acetylene welded tubing, rigid and flexible conduit 
and metal molding 


Purple ore, the residue resulting from the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid, is a heavy purplish pow- 
der, which has in the past been used chiefly 
as ballast for ships sailing from such ports as Bor- 
deaux, where it was sold at 10s. a ton or less a few 
months ago, says the London Jronmonger. Now, how- 
ever, British firms are paying 33s. per ton for the ore 
delivered at East Coast ports. The largest producer in 
the Bordeaux district is the Société St. Gobain, which 
owns the most important sulphuric acid works in the 
neighborhood. 
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OPTIMISM PREVAILS 


American Manufacturers’ Export Association 


Discusses Important Topics 

Addresses at the eleventh annual convention of the 
American Manufacturers’ Export Association at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Oct. 14, were marked by a note 
of optimism, particularly for improved business condi- 
tions during the coming year. At the business session 
an amendment was adopted extending membership in 
the association to shipping, banking and insurance com- 
panies and other concerns interested in foreign trade. 
Officers for the ensuing year were elected. Former 
Secretary of Commerce William C. Redfield of Red- 
field & Wilson was elected president to succeed W. L. 
Saunders, Ingersoll-Rand Co. Other officers are: H. S. 
Demarest, Green, Tweed & Co., New York; F,. H. Tay- 
lor, S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; C. K. 
Anderson, American Wire Fabrics Co., Chicago; J. S. 
Lawrence, Lawrence & Co., Boston; H. A. Koster, Kos- 
ter & Co., San Francisco, and C. A. Green, American 
Pitch Pine Export Co., New Orleans, vice-presidents. 
William H. Ingersoll, president Robert H. Ingersoll & 
Brothers, was appointed treasurer and A. W. Willmann, 


secretary. 


Mr. Kahn on Taxation 


At the afternoon session an address that was 
greeted with great interest was made by Otto H. Kahn 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York, who spoke on “Taxa- 
tion.” Mr. Kahn decried the present system, particu- 
larly the excess profits tax, and suggested that in order 
to obtain a more equitable system of taxation Congress 
should consult with prominent, non-office holding citi- 
zens, who could meet and act in conjunction with the 
senators and representatives, not only on this question 
but on other questions of a highly specialized nature 
that arise from time to time. “I want to speak to 
you,” said Mr. Kahn, “not as a rich man, but as a plain 
business man.” He then pointed out the injustice of 
the present tax laws which permit the rich to invest 
their money in non-taxable securities and prevent the 
flow of capital into channels where it is urgently 
needed. In explaining his suggestion he said: 

“The best ability and ripest experience of the coun- 
try could be called upon and would surely be found 
ready to serve. Such committees might be composed 
of say five non-office holding members and six or.seven 
senators and representatives. The reports emanating 
from the deliberations of the committee would, it may 
be hoped, come to be regarded as sources of reliable 
information to the public on social and economic sub- 
jects.” 

Regarding the selection of these citizens, Mr. Kahn 
suggested that “such commissions should be selected 
and appointed not by the executive but by Congress, 
acting through the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House, or in some other suitable way. 


Banks and Business 


James S. Alexander, president National Bank of 
Commerce, told the convention that during the period 
through which we have recently passed, the loyal co- 
operation of the banks with business maintained the 
soundness of the business structure in a way never be- 
fore witnessed in this country. He predicted that the 
peak of credit expansion must soon pass, but said that 
stable price levels must be established so that business 
can be conducted on the basis of confident judgment 
rather than on guess and speculation. In reference to 
foreign trade, Mr. Alexander pointed out the danger 
of seeking to stimulate by artificial measures the vol- 
ume of trade and said that the banks could not finance 
it on such a basis as to perpetuate over-expansion in 
domestic banking credit. 

The address of W. A. Harriman, American Shipping 
& Commerce Corporation, was attended with great in- 
terest in view of the storm of discussion that has been 
aroused over the company’s recent 20-year contract 
with the Hamburg-American Lines. Mr. Harriman said 
there was absolutely nothing in the contract with the 
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German company that could be construed as ty > 
over American shipping to German control and r- 
ing German shipping at our expense. In explaininy the 


necessity of such a contract, Mr. Harriman disey:sog 
the difficulties that we. face in building up a mer 
marine, and said that under this arrangement th: 
years of experience and the foreign connections 
Hamburg-American Lines are at our disposal. 


Financing Foreign Trade 


W. L. Saunders, retiring president of the as: 
tion, in opening the convention, spoke on the subj: 
financing foreign trade. “America is in a position to 
help foreign nations by credits, loans and investments.” 
said Mr. Saunders. “This is what England has aly 
done. During the last 40 years, England has invested 
20 billions of dollars in foreign fields and in doing this 
she has prevented a premium on sterling. We can, by 
investing in Government loans and foreign industries. 
accomplish the same purpose and help strengthen our 
customers that they may pay for our ex- 
ports.” 

Julius H. Barnes, former United States Wheat 1)i- 
rector, explained the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence tidewater 
project and answered many of the current objections 
which claim that it would serve to “scrap” the barge 
canal and detract considerably from the importance of 
the port of New York. Dr. R. S. McElwee, the new 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com. 
merce, discussed the part that the bureau is playing to 
aid American manufacturers who wish to sell their 
products in foreign markets. B. C. Forbes, editor of 
Forbes Magazine, spoke on “Our International Future.” 

In the evening the annual banquet was addressed by 
Dr. L. S. Lowe, director general, Pan-American Union; 
Alfred Reeves, manager National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce; Alba B. Johnson, president Chamber of 
Commerce of Philadelphia and president of the Rail- 
way Business Association, and Dr. Charles A. Eaton, 
associate editor, Leslie’s Weekly. 


abroad so 


Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 19.—The monthly meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association, held last evening 
at Hotel Chatham, was given over to discussion of 
matters pertaining to the association and to short 
speeches by members of the association who had at- 
tended the annual convention of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association at Columbus recently. The speakers 
included C. S. Koch, president of the Ft. Pitt Steel 
Casting Co. and retiring president of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, who presented some inter- 
esting statistics as to the cost of wiring the convention 
buildings, the space rented to exhibitors and the growth 
of the organization in the past year, which he said 
was approximateley 50 per cent, a very gratifying 
growth, in view of the fact that the organization is 
not a new one. He also commented on the contribu- 
tions for the research endowment fund of the associa- 
tion. Other speakers were: Samuel Sleeth, superin- 
tendent of the foundry of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., Wilmerding, Pa.; William B. Robinson of THE 
IRON AGE; C. H. Gale, of the Pressed Steel Car Co., 
and Thomas Malone, of J. S. McCormick Co. An in- 
teresting proposal was offered during the discussion of 
the affairs of the Pittsburgh organization, by E. D 
Frohman, of S. Obermayer Co., that a prize be awarded 
from the income of the foundry fund for the best sug 
gestion made during the year along the lines of im- 
provement in foundry practice. Several new applica- 
tions were presented. 


The Federal Trade Commission has issued an order 
requiring the Oakes Co., Indianapolis, manufacturer 0! 
radiator fans, to refrain from placing detectives or other 
agents in plants of competitors for the purpose © 
obtaining any information of their business, particu- 
larly the names and addresses of persons to whom they 
ship goods, the amounts shipped, etc. 














PRICES STAY UP 


Buyers’ Expectations of Reductions on 
Tools Have Not Yet Materialized 


‘here Have Been Some Advances, in Fact, Nota- 


bly One of 10 Per Cent by a Milling 


Machine Maker 
While hesitancy on the part of buyers of machine 
s is attributed in measure to the expectation of 
wer prices, it is worthy of note that such reductions 
ve not yet materialized, and, on the contrary, a few 
ices have been advanced. A Cincinnati milling 
chine manufacturer announced an advance of 10 per 
Oct. 
en other advances on miscellaneous lines of machin- 


effective 12, and in recent weeks there have 


such as air compressors, bulldozers and friction 
the volume of 


Considering the scarcity of orders, 


New York 


NEw YORK, Oct 


Notwithstanding a reduction of 15 per cent in one line 


internal grinders, as announced last week, there is no 
cation that machine-tool prices generally will be reduced 
Some machine-tool manufacturers are greatly in need of 
ers, but doubt that price reductions will bring in any 
stantial amount of business under present conditions In 
there have been some advances recently, notably on 


makes of air compressors, bulldozers and friction saw 
ne instance, the advance amounted to 30 per 
the contradictory 
that 
and the 


cent In 


w of elements in the present situation 


s not surprising neither buyers nor sellers know just 


iat action to take, result is a general marking of 


ill along the line 


While export business is about as dull as domestic busi 
s, a few orders have been coming in, principally from 
ipan The Japanese navy may buy one or two large 
hines in this country One machine tool company’s sales 
Japan last month were greater than fts sales in this 
intry 

\ fair number of inquiries is being received, but buyers 

slow in taking action It is probable that some of the 
liries are for estimating purposes The Reading Steel 


, 


a., has been considering the purchase 
Electric Co 


works 


Reading I 
and the General 
tools for its Schenectady 


ting Co., 


list of tools, has issued 


ries for a 


few 


Some market, a few 


having been 


the 
have been in prospect for some time 
hand 
Is fairly active, but 


improvement is noted in 
lers that 


ed Inquiry for 


crane 


power and locomotive cranes for 


foreign buyers are slow to plac¢ 
Manufacturers with selling agents 


that these 


in foreign mi 


representatives are showing no inclination 


ep their stocks complete Among recent inquiries f 
one from the International Trading Corporatior 
rk Row, New York, for a 5-ton, 20-ft. boom locomotive 


for 3-ft. 6-in. gage track The Navy Department ha 
da call for bids on two overhead traveling cranes for 
New York Navy Yard; one of 15-ton capacity, 151-ft 
Span, 4-motor, and one of 10-ton capacity, 85-ft 
-motor with two 5-ton trolleys The Pan Americar 
inal & Dock Co., lessees of three of the new docks at 
Staten Island, has turned over the specifications 
+ gantry cranes to the city of New York, through which 
quiry will be issued 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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inquiries is surprisingly good, but sellers find it very 
difficult to 
Not even the guarantee of price againt decline is effec- 
Nevertheless, sellers of machine 
tools derive some comfort from the belief that the in 


quiries 


persuade prospective purchasers to close. 


tive in all instances. 


indicate an actual need of tools, which will be 


become more settled. 

In the Chicago district buying by the railroads seems 
a lull, though lists of the Chicago & 
Northwestern and Illinois Central are still being acted 
upon. 


satisfied when conditions have 


to have struck 


Elsewhere in the country there is no indication 
of any railroad buying of importance. 

Cincinnati machine-tool plants are working fairly 
full on old orders, but new orders are scarce. One plant 
reports that its cancellations last month exceeded new 
New England there is 


among machine-tool plants, several operating on four 


orders. In some curtailment 


or five-day week schedules, and one plant at Bridgeport 


New 


are going out of plants faster than new orders are com- 


> 


is entirely shut down for a short period. tools 


ing’ in. 

Among recent sales are Browing Co a 20-ton 

otive cra to Michlovitz & Co Harrisburg ’a ind 
20-ton locomotive crane to Enghish & Wilson, 50 Churs 
Street, New York; Champion Engineering Co i 10-1 
95-ft spa overhead traveling crane to the Lima Loco 
motive Works, Lima, Ohio, and the Shepard Electric Crane 
& Hoist Co., one 10-ton, 31-ft pan and two ton -1 
and 31-ft $pa overhead traveling cranes to the fessemet 
Gas Engine Co., Grove City, Pa., and a 2-ton, single I beam 

ine to tl I d Gas Engine Co., Oil City, Pa 

J. Ruppert, Ine 1639 Third Avenue, New York, has com 
pleted plar for a two-sto machine works and automobile 
repair hop, 50x200 f 4 Kast Ninetieth Street, to 
ost about $59.000 

The Federa Electr Safety Appliance Co New York 
has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by W. and 
M. Lyons, and K. Scherer, 317 Hast Fourteenth Street 
manufacture electrical and mechanical safety equipment 

The Rensselaer Valve Co., Van Schaick Island, Troy 


N. Y., has increased its capital from $500,000 to $1,200,000 

The O. J. Childs Co 1265 Broadway, New York. manu 
facturer of fire equipment, has been merged with the Utica 
Fire Apparatus Co., Utica, N. ¥ manufacturer of similar 


equipment 


The Brooklyn Alloys Co., Brooklyn, has been incorporated 


with a capital $150,000 by R., C., and P. Hershoopf, 1581 
President Street, to manufacture metal products 
The S. & S. Corrugated Paper Machinery Co., 174 North 
Fourth Str Br klyn, manufacturer of paper machinery 
id part h increased its ipital from. $15,000 to $60.9000 
The us Products Co. of America New York 
has b ‘ vith a capital of $25,000 by A \ 
Everall, D. E. Ushkow 1 B. Schonceit, 200 Fifth Avenue 
to manufacture irgi nstr nents 
Rechnitz Brothers, 14 Liberty Street, New York. have 
mpleted | for a ¢ tory automobile service and repair 
lilding 2 Ea I Street, to cost about $150.00 
I B ugh Par) Garage 1434 Forty-ninth Street 
Brookly has ins unde vay for a four-story automobile 
repair and parts plant, 990x100 ft., at Fourteenth Avenue and 
Thirt eight Street 


itwell 


The B 


orporate 


Bumper Co., Freeport, L. I has been in- 


with ar ictive apital of $100,000 by J. M 
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Lydecker, H, E. Cover and B. M. Asch, Freeport, to manu- Street, Newark, formed through a merger of the 
facture metal bumpers for automobile service Hewes & Phillips Iron Works, Orange Street, Newa 
, ' the Essex Machine Co., Belleville, has plans unde: 
The Master Rule Mfg. Co., 841 135th Street, New ; 
. Ss oe ‘ enlargements to double approximately the present 
York, has acquired seven lots on East 136th Street, near : » . - . 
; Plans have been filed for an addition, 50x70 ft 
Willow Avenue, for extensions : a 
will be followed at an early date by other buildings 
The Anthony Rubber Co., 680 Lenox Avenue, New York, Drake, vice-president and general manager, was 
manufacturer of automobile tires, has acquired 75x100 ft with the Hewes & Phillips Co. for about 35 year al 
it Lenox Avenue and 144th Street for a new plant employees of this company are now with the new 
. John Hozack is president, and James Hozack, secret 
Charles A. Smith & Sons. In New York, has been in eee I — , 
: . treasure! 
corporated with a capital of $40,000 by M Rogers, J lL, 
Koeppler and W. H. Gillon, 1246 Pacific Street, Brooklyn Peter Baines, Newark, has filed plans for a 
to manufacture metal rulers and similar specialties. story machine shop and welding works at 10 Lillie St 
, inte . ‘ : In connection with its new jlant at Governe 
The Noiseless Typewriter Co., 253 Broadway, New York, F pm — 
: 3 a ; : and Mt. Pleasant Avenue, the Universal Tobacco 
with plant at Middletown, Conn., has filed articles of in- ; = : : 
: > oF Co., 98 Murray Street, Newark, is planning for the 
corporation under Delaware laws with capital of $5,000,000 s sai 
of its present works. The new plant is two and three 
The Raritan Foundry Co Raritan, N. J has increased 100x200 ft., and will cost about $200,000, including 
ts capital from $50,000 to $200,000 chinery It is expected to treble the present capacit 
on . y will give employment to about 500 operatives 
rhe Magneto Parts Mfg. Corporation, Butler, N. J., has B spe iie I - 
acquired property in the southern part of the borough for a i i 
three-story, reinforced-concrete works, 50x200 ft., with ad- B ff l 
joining machine shop, 50x80 ft., estimated to cost about u a O 
$200,000 with equipment It also plans a housing develop- BUFFALO. Oct 
nent in this section Isaac Q. Gurnet Myrtle Avenue, _ . 1, . ‘ "e 
- The Clipper Tool Co., 284 Mills Street, Buffalo, ha 
Bloomingdale, is interested in the project o 
a new one-story industrial building, 30x140 ft., to be ere 
The Peerless Insulated Wire & Cable Co Pennington, by Gustav J. Funk, on A Street, at a cost of about $: 
N J manufacturer of electri wires ind cables has It will be equipped for the manufacture of tools an: 
rranged for the immediate erection of the addition to its metal products. Frank Parr is president. 
int for the manufacture of weatherproof wire products The Stanley Steel Welded Wheel Corporation, 40 «| 
estimated to cost about $50,000 Street, Boston, has received bids for its new plant at 17 
The Jol R. Forbes Foundry & Iron Worl Jersey City wanda, N. Y., on a site recently acquired It will be 
N. J., has filed notice of organizatior yperate at 17 Mer story, 100x200 ft., and is estimated to cost about $100,00 
es Street, for the manufacture of iron casting machine The Corporation Pattern Works, Rochester, N. Y¥ 
irt t J R. Forbe 505 Vall | e, South Orange ncreased its capital to $25,000 
N. J., heads the company i, N. Trevor, 1382 Niagara Street, Buffalo, ha 
De Ma i Brothers, In Garfie N J ufacturer of under way for a new two-story plant, 35x75 ft., for 
ibber mill machinery and other eq ment, is having plan manufacture of metal products 
repare by J , Kell Post Office building, Passais The Syracuse Fire Door Co., 701 Westcott Street, Sy 
N. J t ( UX eV » co bout cuse, N. ¥ has awarded a contract to William J. Henle 
qu Svracuse, for a one tory works, 51x115 ft at McIntyre a 
| I W [cl \ ( 1 <«riffitl (‘ana treets 
S t Jer ( N J reanizatlor The American Car & Foundry Co 170 Babeock Str 
l I ids the Buffalo, has completed plans for a one-story power | 
pal Sx100 ft to eost $50,000 
rhe N J (a { S W at 
Yo N J j l re l 
Cresee \ ( N \ s 
M ( , M ( I Stree Boston, Oct 
nee N | iwa ] j al isce ( mntracts for ( Mmact \¢ t business the past week has bee! 
try . ’ 1 0 290.000 in fined argelyv to purchases by the General Electric Co., We 
linge macl : Lynn, Mass., against previous lists, and it probably w 
ontinue to be an important factor in this market du 
J. M. Quinby & Co., I dD Street, Newark : . ” 
E : the next two months, at least A Pawtucket, R. I text 
‘. J.. manufacturer of autor bile bodice hi called a special 5 
. : machinery maker has purchased two additional Porter-Ca 
neeting of stockholder ) Oct. 26 for approval to the 7 é 
d lathes, the Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporatior 
property f the compan Newal cluding buildi and it ; : E et 
; (14-ton crane for its Blake & Knowles Works, and 
ippurtenance Herbert W. Suffern is secretary . 
Pacific Mills, Boston and Lawrence, Mass., cotton, s¢ 
The American Machinery Exchange, Inc., Newark, recently wood-working equipment; the machine-tool market otherw 
ncorporated with a capital of $125,000 to manufacture ma has been at a standstill. A special stockholders’ meeting 
chinery, has changed its name to the C. A. Loomis & Son the Boston & Maine Railroad has been called for Oct. 2t 
Co. Charles A. Loomis heads the company to take action on methods for raising funds with which 
A. O. O’Keefe & Sons, 149 Mulberry Street, Newark, have purchase equipment Local interests see possibilities of the 
filed notice of organization to manufacture tools, machine company buying at least a part of the shop equipment wh 
parts, ete Andrew O'Keefe, Chatham, N. J heads the has been under consideration for months. Within the last 
company. few days there has been a decided slump in the demand f 
The Heller Brothers Co S74 Mt. Prospect Avenue. drills, milling cutters and small tools, and as a result ma 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of files, has filed plans for a  facturers who contemplated purchases of machine tools, !n 
one-story addition on Verona Avenue, 33 x 54 ft some cases, have indefinitely postponed such action In 
ai : , . s instance a sale of several lathes and milling machines W 
The United Sheet Metal Works, Inc., Newark, has been , . 
: » ¢ ; = lost and in another six lathes. 
neorporated with a capital of $100,000 by Edward and 
Charles Weislow, 361 South Seventeenth Street, and Harry Machine-tool makers are receiving instructions f 
Roth, 25 Ellis Avenue, Irvington, to manufacture sheet metal foreign representatives and consumers to hold up exp 
products. orders, due, it is believed, to the coal situation in Engla 
— , . ‘ , Thev also state that in the past week or 19 davs domes 
The Newark Patents Engineering Co Newark, manu ; : 

: : buvers have been sounding the market to detect weak sp 
facturer of special machinery, et has increased its capital nh é : : 
. : OP ind Canadian interests have offered to place orders ! 
from $50,000 to $250,000 : 

for metal-working equipment provided manufacturers 
= y 3 5 rinee neg . ( roObhel . et " 5 
The Edwards Engineering & Mfg. Co., ¢ Gobel Stree are of the foreign exchange question As far as cal 
Newark, has called a specia meeting of tockholders 01 learned, however, with one exception manufacturer 
y 16 t te y? solution for ad ylution o the co 1 1 
Nov ib to vo on a resoiu ) i ! l f th m holding strongly to previous quoted prices taking the 
D: cS les K. Strinegé S eretar’ . 1 
any hat K sin at , ; that the market cannot weaken until raw materia 
To provide for w plant at Newark, t labor are lower A Bridgeport, Conn., machine-tool 
S. Obermayer Co Kighteenth Street, Chicago, ha s closed temporarily and several others in New Engla! 
filed notice of corporate rganization i the State, with operating on four and five-day week schedules 
Edward M. Spear, 18 Wall Street, Trenton, N. J., as repre- machines are going out of plants faster than new orde! 
sentative It recently acquired propert Blanchard and coming in However, the machine-tool industry, as 
Ferrv street Newark, for the establishment of branch works is in a strong position, financially and otherwise 
f< the 1anufacture of found) pplis ul uip t owe . . > 7 : . . 
r the manuf me Of foune nd equipment rhe Fitchburg Gas & Electric Co., Fitchburg, Mass 
The Essex Engine & Machine Corporation, 71 Rutgers awarded contract for the erection of a $100,000, three 
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te he used as a boiler house machine shop and ideipnia manufacturer of tinware products, has completed 
tion plans for extensions and improvements in its plant to cost 


mately $5,000 damage was recently incurred by 








plant oft the Ware Four dry Co Ware, Mass The Vulear Foundry Co Philadelphia, 1s being organizeu 
will be made as soon as the insurance is adjusted to manufacture iron and steel products Application will bé 
S Mills is manager. made for a State charter on Nov. 8 Frank A. Moorshead 
\uto-Mailing Machinery Co., Fitchburg, Mass., with Commonwealth Building, is in charge of the organization 
of $200,000, has incorporated under Massachusetts The Keystone Auto Top Co 1412 Fairmount Avenue 
take over the plant of the Nielsen Mailing Machine Philadelphia, will take bids late in November for its new 
Willow Street, Fitchburg. Enlargements are contem four-story plant, 85x140 ft., at 1712-20 Fairmount Avenue 
but details are not ready to be made public Alton nd estimated to cost about $175,000 LeRov B. Rothschild 
ner, 15 State Street, Boston, is president and treasurer! 1: Sansor Street, is architect 
\ir-Jack Corporation of America, Providence, capital- Fayette R. Plumb, Ince Backius and James streets, Pl 
$300,000, has secured a Rhode Island charter to idelphia, manufacturer of tools, hardware products, etc., ha 
ure automobile jacks and other automobile acces- called a special meeting of stockholders on Nov. 16 to approve 
The incorporators are Thomas Gavin, Louis Ober its proposed increase in capital from $950,000 to $4,000,000 
Gladys Goldsmith. John M. Williams is secretary 
; he Harbor Machine Co., Boston, has been incorporated The Eastern Foundry & Machine Co Liberty Building 
le Massachusetts laws to acquire the business of that Philadelphia, has awarded contract to Charles Davis & Son 
e at 183-185 High Street The assets of the absorbed Fifteenth and Elisworth streets, for its new one-story plant 
pany are $20,000 Henry A. Ellis, 68 Hamilton Avenue, 60x120 ft., at Fernwood, to cost about $25,00 
Mass., is president; Charles Baumgart, 292 Highland 4. Hartman, Philadelphia, has filed plans for a new six 
nue Somerville vice-president; and Karl W Ostrom story reinforced-concrete automobile service ind repair 
St. Botolph Street, Boston, treasurer works at 1603-7 Vine Street, to cost about $100.000 
The Springfield Automatic Machine Corporation, Fitch The Standard Crown Co., Hope and Palmer streets, Phil 
» Mass., manufacturer of radial screw machinery, will idelphia, manufacturer of metal bottle ips, et will hold 
fer the erection of its new plant at West Springfield, Mass in abeyance the erection of its new two-story plant, 61x12! 
after the first of the year It will be constructed on the ft.. at Mascher and Clearfield streets, estimated to cost about 
system and plans for the initial building have been $100.000 
npleted The Autocar Co Ardmorse Pa manufacturer of auto 
rhe R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Conn obile trucks, is having plans prepared for two new three 
nufacturer of plated ware, has increased its capital from story building S5x32 ft ind 60x140 ft respectively 
600,000 to $2,400,000 Horace W. Castor, Girard Building, Philadelphia, is architect 
rhe Fall River Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Fall River, Mass The Luzerne Rubber Co., Muirheid Avenue, Trenton, N. J 
ifacturer of textile machinery, has awarded a contract nanuf turer f hard rubber products i filed plan fo 
the General Engineering & Construction Co New ged t new t o Brunswick Avenue. to st about $25 on 
d Savings Bank Building, New Bedford, Mass., for the LO Hu irchitec 114 North Montgome Stree 
tion of a four-story brick and steel addition, 41 x 100 ft \rrentor . ' ' een commn oned } ot Gutta Parcs 
cost about $50,000. Co. of He r to prepare plans for a new plant at Singa 
The Eagle Lock Co., Terryville, Conn has plans under pons The proposed factory will be two stori SOx400 ft 
for enlargements in its power plant, to include the estimated t bout $300,000, with 1 ! which wi 
lation of new equipment ar é n tl runtl re gotiation ure 
e Boston & Maine Railroad (¢ fost has warded a ) ’ LOW otres 
ict to the H, Wales Lines Co., Meriden, Conn., for the oa ' ee, ee eee SOF CF 
ection of additions to its shops and engine house at Deer sites parton, wpese. mr. iu vas selectes 
Mass to cost about $150,000 _ ' & . : , seS1g . 
[he Collins -Co., Collinsville Cor ! ifacturer oO ‘ . _— 
iltural machinery, operating \ t Oo S106 
: r Worl M fant 
arranging tor a new stock Sssu i Lid Ul f boiler tar ete ha iwarded a nt e % the H k 
emplating enlargements in its plant wean ; : Euclid Av ! a Z 
i lKempire Knife Co Winsted C inutacture I f ale ‘ ‘ plant 
et itlery, et has increased its f n $80,00 rt ‘ite lita. 4 
$175.000 Teka 
neat : = Tem} I i t ifactu 
The Liberty Engine Co., S¢ nour, C¢ ius filed fina nachiner ind part 
ce of dissolution under State iw rl By Went Mair ” Wa initia _ 
The W. N. Craw Mfg. Co., In Norwalk, Conn., has beer nanufa irer of ag tural machiner ind part has neg 
orporated with a capital of $50,000 by H. C. Craw, W. F tiations unde wa for the purchase of the local plant of the 
manv and P. R. Connery, 83 Flax Hill Road, all of Sout! Emerson-Brantinghan Co East Second Street manufa. 
walk, to manufacture machinery and tools rer of a milar ne of equipment A meeting of stock 
The M. A. Palmer Co., Boston, has been incorporated holders of the Frick Co. will be held on Dee. 14 to vote on ar 
th a capital of $50,000 by Melvin A Palmer, Wicklow ncreaseé mn the ipita tock from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000 
\venue, Medford, Mass.; Charles w Holbrook and H. F The Laurelton Foundry Co., Laurelton, Pa., has been in 
\arion, to manufacture iron and steel products, ete orporated with a ipital of $30,000 to manufacture iron 
The Raybestos Co., sridgeport, Conn., manufacturer of teel and other metal istings R. H. Shirk, Laurelton. i 
tomobile brake lining, etc., has increased its capital fron treasurer 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000 The Lycoming Foundry & Machine Co., Oliver Street 
The Boston Engineering Co., 308 Atlantic Avenue, Boston Williamsport, Pa., has completed plans for a one-story pows 
inufacturer of boilers and operating a general machine house, 500x100 ft., to cost about $30,000 
ks, has been reorganized, and will operate in the future The Coplay Cement Co., Coplay, Pa., is planning for the 
State corporation Increased facilities and productior erection of a foundry to be used primarily for machine 
e planned repair W ind parts production 
The ¢ nwall R road Co., Lebanor Pa has completed 
. . plans for a new ne-story machine and repair shop, 150x204 
Philadelphia ft ncluding power house, to cost about $130,000 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 18 The McCormick Motor Car Co., Williamsport, Pa., ha 
he Stalium Metals Corporation, 226 Lafayette Building : or : tract t the Turr ‘ ructio ( 
adelphia, recently incorporated with a capital of $2,500 a 2% sesh : o ee . ove & 
Ss taking bids for the first unit of its new plant on a oa . ai Bos oS a K196 ft., t 
re site recenfly acquired at Chester, Pa The structure 
ost about $60,000, and will be supplemented by othe The ‘ ter-Susquehanna We ister, | 
lings at an early date Ss. S. Stak is president R i 11 ffi f rl S¢ : ‘ i 
rd, 2349 North Woodstock Street, Philadelphia Traction Co., Lancaster build a hydre 
eer t t the Susquehar River mentioned 
. Margolis 815 Washington Street Philadelphia i vone iat a tae peri _ nade ft 
. ; ' na ad ' Stat rter Those interested are W. H. Griest reside 
Fe a the three-story foundr mt the ornet of Bight! Conestoga Traction Co. and Edison Elect; c% RB Hy 
eet and Washington Avenue IOxX125 ft The property has ndS RZ erman. Lancaster George Rullo — a 
tofore been held by BE, J. Fetherstons i lle ' ; 
nneé ‘ e |! S inia Power Co Allen? ary , 


rhe C: B. Porter Co., 128 North Second Street, | onne th the new company 
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The Smith-Waring Corporation, Third and Locust street 
Harrisburg, VPa., plant fou 


suitable for 


is planning for the operation of a 


the manufacture of a sma | 


tractor-cultivator, 
Henry Waring is president 
Woods 


Allentown, Pa., 


farm service 


Clinton E 
Corporation, 


Bethlehem 
manufacturer of 


recelvel lor the Motors 
motor trucks, 
issue 'receiver’s certificates 
$200,000 to operate the 


weeks ago. 


has been granted permission to 


to the amount of 


plant, which was 


closed several 


Pittsburgh 


PirrsBurGH, Oct. 18. 


The local machinery trade reflects the same hesitancy on 


the part of buyers that exists in practically all markets 
Vurchases are restricted to necessary equipment, and while 
inquiries are fairly numerous, they are mostly feelers to 
secure prices for estimating. The belief is common that 


prices of 


advance in the face 
tendency in almost all other directions, and 


machinery and cranes cannot 
a downward 
buyers feel they have 


deferring 


nothing to lose and possibly something 


» gain by purchases. Thus far no reduction in 


rices has been made In the crane market, the only recent 


wards were a 5-ton crane with 40 ft. span to the Pawling «& 


Harnischfeger Co Milwaukee, by the Kelley & Jones Co 


Pittsburgh, for its plant at Greensburg, Pa., and a 20-ton 
vith »-ton Lux il to the Champion Engineering Co., 
Kentor Ohio, by the Corrugated Bar Co Buffalo The 
ollock Steel Co., Cincinnati, is in the market for a 10-ton 
rane with 35 ft. span ind the Massillon Rolling Mills 
Massillon, Ohio, is asking bids on a 5-ton crane with 38 ft 
span Demand for machine tools is for individual pieces 
with no lists out Railroads are showing little nterest in 
he market and the opinion now that the roads are back in 
private hands and business men are directing them, buving 
will be along more conservative line than when the Govern 


ent was in charge 


The Standard Steel Car Co., Butler, Pa is planning fo 


1 two-story addition, 45x85 ft., for heat-treatment, foundry 


and experimental work 4 new machine shop will also be 
built. 

The Standard Pipe & Supply Co Pittsburgh, has filed 
notice of dissolution under State laws 

The Pittsburgh Street Railways Co., Chamber of Com- 
nerce Building, Pittsburgh, has completed plans for an 
iddition to its electric power plant on Brunots Island 

The Pittsburgh Machinery Co »30 Fourth Avenue, Pitts- 


burgh, operated as a partnership by C. C 


Mitchell and J. A 


sradley, has been dissolved. The machinery and parts busi 


ness heretofore 


Mr. Mitchell 


operated will be conducted in the future by 


individually 


The Diamond 


incorporated with a 


Tank Car Corporation, Pittsburgh, has been 


eapital of $30,000 to manutacture cars 


trucks, et Carl Cappell Jt 303 fensman Street is 


reasurer! 


The Richland-Marshall Coal Co., Moundsville, WwW Va., fs 


planning for the installation of electrically operated ma 


hinery at its properties 


The Nickel Bellefonte Pa., has 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture nickel 
Charles T Bellefonte, is 


Fabricating Co been 


ind other metal products Hennig 


treasure! 


The Tomkins By-Product Coal Co 
Huntington, W. Va., 


$100,000 is 


Prichard 
incorporated with a 


Robson 
suilding recently 
erection of a coal 


Tomkins is 


capital of planning for the 
tipple at Chapmanville, W. Va W. E 


ind manager 


president 


The National 
ently organized, 


Shale Brick Co., Martinsburg, W. Va re 
has had plans prepared for its new 


$250,000 


works 
machinery Several one- 


Vernon Ale 


about including 


to cost 


tory buildings will be erected KF president 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Richmond, Va.. has pre 


liminary plans under way for new shops at Huntington, W 
Va., to be used primarily for freight car service 
structure, the 


building and othe project is estimated to cost 


rbout $500,000 


Automobile 
rganized by W. M 
machine and 


The Empire Welding & 
W. Va has been 


to operate a local 


Repair Co Wheeling 
Cole and F. T. Wil 


repair works 

The 
corporated with 
ware B. E 


Scranton Enameling Co., Pittsburgh, ha been in 
a capital of $25,000 to manufacture enameled 


Watson, 709 Madison Avenue, is treasurer 


The Wheeling Stove & Wheeling W. Va has 
been taken over by the Wheeling Steel Corporation and will 


Range Co., 


be operated by the Whitaker-Glessner Co. One of the build 


ngs will be converted into a stove factory 


The National 
its plant by the 


Tool Co ‘: 


erection of an 


Forge & 
iddition 70 x 100 ft 


IRON AGE 


With office 


Irvine, Pa., will enlarge 
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Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct 


The Indestructible Wheel Co., Lebanon, Ind.. 
turer of automobile wheels, is taking bids for a m 
story plant, 80x 120 ft., to cost about $50,000 \ 
house will also be erected. 

The Lavelle Foundry Co., Anderson, Ind., manut 


metal 
about 


other 
works to cost 


of brass, bronze and castings, is con 


plans for $200,000, 


new includi: 


chinery. 


The Frederickson Mtg. Co., Lincoln Avenue, Gary 
manufacturer of carburetors and ignition equipmen 
take bids before the end of the year for a new on 


plant to about $50,000. John C, 


president 


cost Fredericks: 


The Board of School Commissioners, Indianapoli 
completed plans for a two-story addition to the scl 
East Michigan Street, to be equipped as a manual t: 


The school is 
Merchants’ 


250x 400 ft 
Snider & Rotz, 


department, 
$225,000. 


estimated 
2 Bank Building 
engineers 

The Machine Co., 


awarded contract to the H, K. 


Lynch Glass Anderson, Im 
Clevela 
a new one-story plant, 85 x 125 ft., to cost about $60.0( 
The Motor Wabash, Ind., ha 
pleted plans for new works on Chelsea Green, London, ( 
100 x 300 ft ‘ 


including equipment 


Ferguson Co., 


Service Truck Co., 


to comprise three one-story structures, 


mated to cost about 


The Anderson, Ind 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to manufa 
parts The James H. F 


$250,000, 


Fennessy Automobile Lock Co., 


automobile directors are 
Philip B. O'Neill. 
Dehmer, cashier First National Bank, C 
Walter Nugent formed a partne! 
ind are building a plant for the manufacture of hardware 
specialties ; 


The Anderson, Ind., ha 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock to manufactur 
The directors are William Wikle 
Harry Stahl, William Estep, Guy Marts and Hans Runyan 

The 


has been 


Maurice Collins and 


Charles H. 


bus, Ind., and have 


Star Automotive Specialty Co., 


iutomotive 


accessories 
Conveyor 
with 


machinery 
Elton T 


Ryan-Kellogg Elkhart, Ind 
stock to manu 

The directors 
David M. Hoover 


Indianapolis, manu 


Corporation, 
incorporated $200,000 capital 
facture conveying 


are Herl J 
The Haywood Tire & 
facturer of 
from 
Allen has 
manufacturers, 
of affording an 
additional finances 


and equipment 
Ryan, Kellogg and 
Equipment Co., 
rebuilding 
$20,000 to $400,000. 


machines for tires, has increased 


capital 
EK. E 
Rim Co., 


been appointed receiver for the Rapid 
Huntington, Ind., with the pu 
opportunity to reorganize and obta 
The company has a large plant for the 
patented 


pose 


manufacture of rims, piston heads, rings a! 


other automobile accessories 


William R, Hirst has been appointed receiver for the 
Van Briggle Motor Device Co., Indianapolis, in a friend 
suit IL. Howard Van Briggle, president, says the plant wi 


be kept going manufacturing shock absorbers. 


Charles O. Roemler, 
Fort Wayne, have 


Indianapolis, and Robert M. Fuesté 
been appointed joint 
Spacke Machine & Tool Co., Indianapolis, on application 
the Vonnegut Machinery Co., the purpose being to keep t! 
plant in operation. 


receivers for tl 


The company is not insolvent, the 
tion states, but needs additional capital. 


° 
Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, Oct. 18 
Machine-tool manufacturers find it difficult to arouse int: 
est among buyers and it is apparent that shops are exercising 


extreme caution in 
ever, indicate 


purchasing equipment. Inquiries, h« 
that a considerable amount of business is be 
held in abeyance, pending developments in the price situati 


show that held 


Menasha, Wis 
60x200 ft., and 


but quotations these are firmly 
The U. S 
broken machine shop, 
75-ft main shop A 
tools and fixtures is being purchased and it is hoped to 
of the new machine shop by Nov. 20. The 
eral contractor is C. R. Meyer & Sons Co., Oshkosh, Wis 
addition to the Uncle Sam 20-30 tractor now built exclusiy 
the company will place in production about Dec. 1 a sn 
The output 
Harris governor pulleys also will be materially increase 
The Crucible 
waukee, 


Tractor & Machinery Co., 


ground for a new 


extension of the miscellaneous lot 


occupancy 


type of farm and general haulage machine. 


Steel Casting Co., 612 Clinton Street. M 
estimated loss of $25,000 to $30 
by fire supposed to have originated from lightning on ‘ 
15. The cleaning room was totally destroyed and the cast 


sustained an 


shop considerably damaged Rebuilding will begin imn 
diately. Fred A. Lange is president and treasurer 
The Plymouth Foundry & Machine Co., Plymouth, W 
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etal factory office partitions 

the R. F. Carpenter Mfg. Co 

i, on the unit principle for 

it the point of use, comprise 

ition of hollow metal posts 

; ite metal panels and a sec- 
e width end panel without 


des for covering a distance 


these fitted to admit glass 
if 


thus to take care of va 





ym dimensions The material 
5 the Armeo iron enameled on 
ges of the partitions Angles 
rs are beveled to prevent th 
tion of dust Special floor and 
nserts old the partitions 
gx foundatio to i new cupola building and molding lished a factory at 579-581 Market Street about three years 
62x154 ft., to be eady early next spring The present ago. ha bes ncorporated with a capital stock of $150,000 
g will be remodeled and used entirel for machine by Hart Lew Burr F. Sprague and Alvin Tighe ittorney 
urposes, which will require some additional equipment 125 East Water Street Additional floor pace ha been 
conducting a jobbing foundry and machine nop, it leased 
facture feed cutters ind ther farn yperating The Yates haan tS Chippewa Fa “ a 
er) ‘ 1 I i ec rete macl hop additio i8x60 
Lienau Brass & Aluminum Foundry Co., Sheboygar it nd will convert part of the present vchin hop i 
has been incorporated with a capital sto of $25,000 a found tlor Machir toe ind the ‘ 
Walter and Otto Lienau, who established a casting sho] costit me 940,000 e bell purchases 
igo and are now planning expansion 


odore Salzsieder, Maribel Wis who opened ma Chicago 


shop and automotive service station last spring 














a one-story brick shop building 60x90 ft te arta? Ovet 
odate the business Excevt pure — oan Addition - 7 } 
e Wisconsin Basket & Pail C C'wo Rivers, Wis., has the Sant Fe, there ha bee no further ctio ym pendir 
to rebuild immediately its factory and power plant raily ( quiric Alt ] rot the Chicago & North 
ed bv fire on Oct 7. with a ) f $135.000 | ul we er ‘ e | Y Cent ‘ een cpected t 
a three-story building, 50x120 ft., of reinforced ym their t for veel the trad ! bee disa 
brick and steel sash New powe plant equipment pointed I istria ‘ ov nterest i lew equ 
cutting and wood-workilr machiner will be yur Y t te t uing nquiries, but few are buyin 
John F. Conant is president and treasure! Som e rest ed 1 financial difficult ind other 
e Maribel Straw Cutter Mfg. Co., Maribel, Manitowoc ira uf that the ire waiting for lower quotations 
Wis., has been incorporated with a capital stock of Kurther request I gua t i t price decline ha 
. beer ect ed } i ‘ ers t oO % a i ( e fro 
0 to build a plant for the manufacture of patented , tI ’ . RN h my 
ments and devices for the farn The officer ire nanutacture t t ul ‘ tal tl te] 
lent and chief engineer, Henry A. Elmer ce-president encourage t ‘ ne “orlet ' are 
V. V. Kellner; secretary-treasurer, P. J. Carberr lifficult 
ie Jefferson Rubber Co., Jefferson, Wis., which has been “ . ‘ can ! Corporation, ¢ é 
} : ' ¢ eS . 5 5 
rated with a capita tock of $300.000. ha perfect lt i ) oO I j hvdrau 1 
: gar tion and elected the following officer Preside VU0 t v i compre yr t mai 
‘ . . ‘ *} t I he iif ci > qt 
\\ .yons, Chicago; vice-president, ¢ R. Girton, ¢ icag im a . ! C1 Board 
rer, Will S. Henry, Jeffersor secretal William EH mauca RINE M math WM ellaneou quipmer ro 
} ’ , | , ~ “> ‘ ’ rie we vl 
ibe, Chicago Plans are being drawn for the first t La c High cho ind the Eng rod Hi 
: ; : So} \ ‘ ool ted ) he oI re ) 
e new factory and construction will start about Nov. 1 n : t former a or 
rhe Oshkosh Motor Truck Co., Oshkosh, W . has tran 
: on bench drill 1d one double-end motor-driven grinds 
d its plant to its new machine and assembling shop 
= cee tte \ t t for the Englewood schoo! includes one 
150 ft.. of sawtooth construction, and nstalling add S ' 
., : N 1} ' | en milling mae ne one motor-driven No 
equipment The capacity of the first unit five truck 
— ! I sie tor-driven %-in x 4-ft. engine lathe No 
employing 225 to 250 operative The company build 
Ings << a I I rbor pre ‘ foot powell juar g shear 1\%-hp. moto 
wn axles, transmissions, radiators, sheet metal work, an ; 
iriven pe her. hand blower forge. combination motor-driv« 
rt In addition to commercial orders, which w 
7 vet and j grinder t post grinder with internal and 
ipacity for at least six montl t has taker ' 
a Xx tor-dr ha iw and i 
to furnish the city of Oshkosh thre« 00-gal. trip 
tion motor pumping fire engines and hose car 
of $30,602.98 William \ Besserdich chie The Ale t ne ' ng & Mfg. Co ; West Chicas 
A venue ( i ha t ontract for i one-st factor 
ONL 4 4 t t Lelmont Ave ue to cost §$ 0.000 
Surf Mfg. Co 109-113 Clinton Street, Milwaukee 
su or a é enditure f $°00 009 ore 
turer of power washing machine wringer te 
reased its authorized capitalization from $100.00 ry M hing Machine Co., De Kalb, I ha 
) to finance enlargement of its production, which w | Weightman & Steigel wor 
some additional equipment Extra floor space . 
ised Oscar F schedi president and ge i 
lhe ( i Mfez ( ’ manu 
. ‘ - ter re 4 ‘ ed y teigel 
Juul-Peterson Machine (C« oO ost Wis h hee d W a & me 
1 ‘ r n ~ : ( i te Dp par r f 
ed by John Juul and Albert Peterson to manufactu . 
Ee : . 1i. ‘ , t Dy ‘ t led uy 
ichinery and specialize it ! ble imp i 
The building at 83 High Street has been leas The ‘ rm Separat ( porati« 34 ¢ ‘ 
ng equipped It will be one ted b ndividua ( i ! eet rated } B ja I’ Ft 
otor with purchased curre: Burr nd ) (zinger h $10,006 t 
’ . é j not ‘ ore t 
Aluminum Co., Kewaunee, W W F 
rized capitalization from $2( ’ to $7I rh i ( ‘ (Carbonizir sparh Plu ("¢ ” 
irged ts facilities the past é ind 3 nsta t t ! } Southwestert Avenue Ch igo nas hee inco 
, ¢ } [ Stemis mtoon, Wi r he 
il equipment from time to ti Aluminum sigr ‘ M. St Ant W. Kon und C. K 
tampings, novelties and other st ped and draw: Harding to ifacture irk plug 
e manufactured. T} 4 tic Railwa Mail Exchange Co. 308 Sout! 


Singer Talking Machine C’o., Milwaukee, whicl tat Waba é e, Chicago, has been incorporated by M. B 
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Whillpe, W. C. Biggs, and F 


ipparatus for handling mail 


Morris Bargeman & Co., 66 
igo, ha been incorporated 
il ufas ture Mie } nery The 
rill, Josey Fischer and M. A 
The Seric Mfg. C 29 South 


Kaiser G Bishop 
The S I Wi < 
} 59 f to « 

The ] ; Bras & Alumil 
Juin \ | } or nenced OT} 
VicDevit i Hi Saeger, 

bras t nz casting worl 

The Bea I ed Steel C 

pit toch tarted operation 


Brady Avenue least St. Louis 


rly used | the Illinois Mineral Milling Co. and will 


inufacturs essed eel product 


rows, et ( I ~ seall 


a € 

Ja es Sina £ d Benjam 

| ni T ’ shon ) 
Sevent Street 

The Imper Viet Product 

inufacture ) rew 1! ichine 
Vv plant Newberry Street 

Cowles & Norton, Red Wing 

ichine noy t it Main Street 
he \} } wder (C'o 
> p ( is begun 
I I XDpILO 
l Ve ¢ € terprise 
Kroes B ( 
I > eT 
(It Twe 
) t S o t ( 
r ( ’ 
) r \\ 
} ( 


, x ) 
\\ x cr co 
% I £ 1 
‘ ré t i ) t 
hi 
ory 
' \\ mut l 
adel ! f é { or ol 
* ee tbthee 
I< = B ‘ £ I> 
rh Be int Boar 
kK p e erect 
£ juipped as 
, estin 
VW ‘ ! aor t 
I Balt ore 
‘ yrie rete ind 
) 1 & tt ew worth 
} 
ade 
Ti) I \ ) 
Ww $5 iT oO 
\\ Ni \ 
5 t \ 
I | W | 
if y su ) 
. ’ ‘i ( 
¥ 
I | ] ) 
th $3 ( I 
‘ ed oO 
I B f Ss nuild 
< ont t o! ) Vv 
i ( ] t the ‘ 
farlan shij ur h pla 
inder contrac f the Emme 
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incorporators 


William 


L.utomobile 


orporated $100,000 


occupies 





vessels to be built will be two 10,600-ton, and two 
tankers. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Washingtor 
pleted plans for a new one-story machine shop a1 
works for the Navy Department, 82x300 ft 
foundry, 60x100 ft., and power plant, 70x81 ft 

The Norfolk & Western Railroad, Roanok« 
awarded contract to J. P. Pettyjohn & Co 
Street, Lynchburg, Va., for four buildings at B 
each one-story, for car and locomotive work, and 
to cost about $50,000 The company has posted 
20 per cent reduction of laborers and helpers at 
effective Oct. 15 Skilled mechanic are not as ‘ 
by the decreased operations 


The Carolina Steel & Iron Co., Greensboro, N 
acquired about x acre ind plans the erection 
to cost about $50,000 

The Potomac Electric Power Co Washington D> 
arranging for a fund of $600,000 for power plant 


and improvements 


The Automatic Soda Fountain Co.. Norfolk. Va 


incorporated with a capital of $500,000, has acqu 
two acres and plans for the erection of new works 
manufacture of automatically-operated soda founta 
ment Henry G. Barbee is president, and M. F. W 


general manager 


Ee. P. Lindsay, Portsmouth, Va., has plans under yw 


1 new one-story wagon works, 60x100 ft... to rep 
plant recently destroyed by fire The equipment w 
prise forge apparatus, belting wood-working ma 


metal-working equipment, ete. 


The Farmers’ Co-Operative Cotton Grader Co., L 
Ss C has been incorporated with a capital of $50 
J. W. Boyd and G. W, Shell to manufacture cotton 
machinery and parts 

In connection with ts proposed new marine railroad 
Stone Towing Co., Wilmington, N. C., will build a ger 
machine shop, metal-working shop and wood-working | 


The project is estimated to cost about $60,000 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 18 


Dullness the main characteristic of the machinery 1 
ket While ill manufacturers continue to operate tl 
plants with full forces, there are evidences of a slowing 


in shops turning out accessories, one having laid off 
in the past week Some manufacturers have about LU 


up with orders and possibly from now on reductions in w 


gz forces will be evident Cancellations are still con 
ind one builde reports that he received more cance 
during the month of September than orders No big 


ire being figured on, though one manufacturer of n 
machines and grinders is working on an order for 14 


for a northern Ohio manufacture! Wood-working and sug 


mill machinery maker! report business good, one con 

making the latter product having received a large or 
from Cuba the past week Rumors of price cutting ap 
entl are not well founded, as a canvass of manufactur 


failed to disclose any evidences of prices being shaded 
the contrary a maker of milling machines and grinders 


1dvanced the price of one type of milling machines 10 
cent effective Oct 12 


The Breeding Heat & Power Corporation, Cincinnat 
been incorporated under Delaware laws with a capitalizat 


of $1,500,000 to put on the market an oil burning fur 


invented by R. G. Breeding, Monticello, Ky It is under 
that a plant will be erected in this city next spring J 
Corcoran is president The offices are at 311 Burnet H 


Block 


The Cincinnati Time Recorder Co., Cincinnati, h 
creased its capitalization from $500,000 to $750,000 to fi 


the erection and equipment of a wood-working departme! 





its plant on Central Avenue and to take care of other ex 
ons contemplated 


The Hill & Griffith Co., State Avenue, Cincinnat 


creased its capitalization from $150,000 to $250,000 to 


Cal of an extension to its plant, contract for wl 


The Safety Foot Guard & Appliance Co., Columbus, ' 


will increase its capitalization from $10,000 to $25,000 
The Lunkenheimer Co Cincinnati, contemplates 


rease of its capital common stock from $1,000,000 to > 
000 at a meeting of the shareholders on Nov. 16 
understood that the increase is to finance the constru 
ff the new plant at Hartwell, plans of which have be 
pleted, and on part of which bids have been taken 
The Dalko Products Co., Dayton, Ohio, manufactu 


fire extinguishers, contemplates an increase in its cap 
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yurpose of expanding its business William Ded- neement that the 
nnat is president t ew plant 15 x 240 ft | 
Champion Foundry Co., Piqua, Ohio, has completed it. of r space 


f its foundry and the equipment s being ir The Pont Iro Works, Pontiac Mic} ha been s 
Operations will commence shortly ! t ’ 








t 
the rrincipal product for the present | } Br il z ( ¥ : SOE « he : eo ™ 
r | gene t managel ( ‘ W esident f the la mpany 
G Ma & ir Work Detroit, w build 
The C 1 Soutl 65x 100 ft, to cost about $60,000 
e Central South es 5. hk cab wee 
S1 ( 
rT ‘ 4 
Heine Safet Boiler Ss Louis sca ; & W ( Ds t 
ina npleting a I i 1a w i ( I he ‘ x 
‘ é ensions 
‘ The | . { t rnette venu bet t \ 
Metallic Industries, Inc., St. Louis led | he , : : ‘ 1 A Avenue, | V 
terest i the Measuregraph Co is juired one : | le x 
buildings of the Dorris Motor Car Co . i wil equiy ) S 1 | < 
rn ifacture of all steel to i i 1 ae ‘ It T? NJ . } ics ’ ‘ a hte aaa ia 
ipital stock $300.000 ets 
rer metal springs Ww 
re. Oct. 12, destroved a section of the plant of the St take bid t for the erection of a thre« ‘ cdditi« 
( } (" ST Loui rt iding te WOTK ~ nal xX 6U { il ] De ou 
ind be department, machine and forge sho ru a Thad % stion Aut ock (o.. Detroit 
I I i ‘ 
€ ct z hop, ar other uildings The loss s : 
t re ng i _and »the build z Th l bee! ncorporated with a capital of $40,000 by Ja b Sok 
ated in excess of $650.000 Plans at said to be unde: 
. i866 East irand Boulevard. Robert N Brown and Ex 
r rebuilding i : 
‘ I We eke I rit unufacture pecial ock . i = 
The War Department Wa netor has approved of the ng devices 





f the Old Hickory powder plant, near Nashville, Tenn The uel ud Mre. € Bron Micl manuf 











igia ‘ | Vitg o , 4Or i il 
the Nashvil Industrial (Corporation Nashville for ul ‘ r ‘ rode nnect t i 
100, instead of $9,050,000, as noted last week The latte 
eased pit f $20.000 ft £°26.00 
ire covers the approximate imount that the Government a 
ecured through the sale and transfer of materials and ae SUNY an Co., Butler Avenue, Detroit : 
icturer of spark | ig specialtie planning for five 
1 t T 
tory ddition, brick and reinforced-concreté to « t about 
The St Ou Pump & Equ pment Co Internat nal Life $700 000 d k equipment 
ding, St. Loui ecently organized to manufacture rotary ; 
Firs ‘ f destroved 1 portion of the plant of t 
other pumping machinery will operate 1 temporar' 
. star i ble kego tl lo 
pending the establishment of 1 permanent works inda ‘ Muskegon Mich Ww 
stimated I $30,001 The damage was « fined t 
( Roberts. Jt s president 
; l fo 
The addition to be rected a he plant of t Lie ) Cit 
: The ¢ \ Lak I é g Co River Rouge Mic 
Work enoir Cit Tenn will be equ ed ’ 1 a 
has file f ime o the Great Lakes | g 
ture abou 00.000 brass and bronze st gS pe ont} 
rhe I W 
1 j ir? ind engine ear gs t rut ¢ WwW 
naterial for 1200 ears wl h \ ( te it t y ‘ ‘ + M stre I M 
plant for the Southern Railway manul : ete ind ignition equipment ha 
file year for ‘ lition on St. Joh Street. to 
e { ttanooga Plow Co ( att £ | i ) 
t Internat il Harves ( nas Aa ¢ : 
+ Comets Atla * rhe 1 DuRoy Handle Co., Park Lake, near Cadilla 
é ) ructic i i ) 
; iia aleani aete ine Mich yuire roperty at Sault Ste. Marie, Mic! 
' , nd rie ut ¢ on of a plant ’'x 160 
} et } ( troved i t i f 
' 4 rat 
( & Fe I ( Jefferson\ é I | 
t 125 { j t “he M 1 i « I r ("¢ Det t t 
> ’ Ciue t quipme 
Hi | i | i ites witl capital rt 
I ba ersburg Rig & Reel Co Pa 1 \ \ 
. H00 00 i ler vay for the rect n of wort 
quired a te t Hen etta, © ] x175 ft i : 
, t odie for Ford automobile I } 
I ‘ s in ) ns ire inder va re 
100 1 ga i th ew plar ‘ 
€ ind pa he fo < dri nz eq pr nt I 
cated Her Ford pre lent } ; 
The General Machinery & Supply Co., Pittsburg, K K lent, and Edsel Ford, treasurer 
ie} the e1 on ¢ v machine w sat H : 
k € Oct 12 destroyed the cottor 11 = piant of thie Cleveland 
nnett Cotton C Pine Bluff, Ark., wi SS estimated at 
CLEVELAND, Oct 18 
if S25, 001 
New juil { for single machines, is coming out 
e Stand Sanitar Vifg ( | 1iS\ t K\ \ , 
SOs Oe , Its : 7 : mode é olume, but the amount of business placed 
yne-s bricl f f \ ¢ ive ideal ' 
p ; : ae ctor , \ very ght na iw} é n proportion to the volun if 
will cost about $40,000 , 
ju inde rmal conditions It is becoming more 
evider tl t considerable hesitancy about placing orders i 
. due ne expectat on of lower prices The number of 
Detroit buve who ask for protection against a decline. of prices |i 
: nere £ ne rice guarantees covering ix months have 
mane frat . 
S irge machine toc sale ure oted. althoug ew : ‘ e gel 
replacement and single orders are repo! i N anges S i 1 : £ I rentl ge deferred 
ked for until after the first of the vear ‘ ] f L § ting lower prices New York 
t t need ‘ ‘ ble 
oe nneh siesta Miata Mich., of the Clark E ( d , e it 1 of considerable equip 
W plant in Sattle reek, Mic! rf lé i rAQU . 
U¢ Bu anan Mich which has beer under ( t LO nwood I “ , r purcna * 
e March 1 Ss nearly completed, and the work of : : ; . . wou ay 
f y  hefo lant ' ’ ‘ ttitude « : 
g | f the manufacture of Clark axles w ( " _ rt a Aa rf . 
. 2 ‘ ae to j r s to dher to present rices nd there 
rogi Much of the machinery is ready for installa = ; 
. " $4) } | ! f i reneral price reduction n th near 
“a facturing bu ng is 99x ) vitl 
: 2 , Pd fu VI if irers f iutomat ach er ire Dpooking 
ise +4 \ll sa engineer 4 ircha 
: at for wile ? i ne fro ndustri¢ 
era dn istratic Ww itinue nd 
igt eneral offices at Buchanar ; oii ttl 
) VW } } | ; wi 4 ri K Fergus ‘ Cleveland, has recent! tak 
\ £ ehe susl g oO x a wntr i he : 
, er f< factor building One-stor brich 
re } vy eering ( betr t es S 
| ; ; ructul x > ft fo he Phoenix Iron Co 
; 1 Lic 1 } ' } ’ ] ‘ 
I ised as a plate snot an ‘ wo-stor 
. +} , +} } 
t ie H , I ox if t to it attern shop: two-story office and 
rl nr! > ¥ ; } a 
i M Ss nea : n eted an N -" ne-st Warenouse ind factory providing 15,000 aq ft of 
} — ‘ : nial . adil : ' ; . 
it Nov It will be used is i found i 1 5 floc pace for the Cyclone Fence Co Cleveland one 
ted to increase production by 60 per cent ! 


pel : tor brick and steel factory. 85x125 ft for the Lynch 
I owing the sale by the King Motor Car ‘¢ Detroit Glass Machine Mfg. Co Anderson, Ind ind a 


un te to the United States 


one-story 





re C s the ' brick and steel factory. 100 x 222 ft ind boiler house for the 
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Liberty Co., Stratford, Conn., for the manufacture of 


motors 


Mfg 


Ohio, with a 
drop forg 


Warren, 


$240,000, for the manufacture of 


A company is being organized in 
capital stock of 
ngs W. Treat Davidson will be at the head 

move to 


for- 


will 
building 


Fostoria, Ohio, 


Mfg. Co., 


secured 


The 


Elyria, 


Motor 
having 


Lewis 


Ohio, quarters in a 


merly occupied by the Elyria Machine Co 
The Garford Motor Car Co Lima, Ohio, is erecting a 
building, 100 x 550 ft., to be used for a progressive assembling 


department 


operation 


Alll 
which has acquired 


\ foundry will be placed in shortly in 


Ohio. by the Converse Foundry Co., 


Mann Car In 
purpose Ss 


lant built for the dicator Co It is being 


modeled for gray iron foundry 
Co., Bellefontaine, 
| Charles M 


Qoduti ind 
formerly 


The Bellefontaine Garage & Machine 


Ohio, has been organized by E. E 


Fisher It has acquired the plant 


Bedding Co 


Stubbs and Carl 


occupied by the Peerless and will engage in 


machine and automobile repair work. 





The Falls Rivet Co., Kent, Ohio, has purchased the cotter 

n business of the Ohio Wire Goods Co., Akron, and will 
nove the machinery to its plant in Kent. 

The Accurate Machine Co., Cleveland, is erecting a one 
story addition, 60 x 180 ft 

BIRMINGHAM, Oct. 18 

The National Pipe & Foundry C Attalla, Ala., has i 
reased its capital from $100,000 to $ 25.000 

The Clarke Sanding Machine Co Dallas, Tex., has been 


incorporated with a capital of $1,000,000 by A. A Clarke, 
A Vv. = Hagen and J. J Madigan to manufacture specia 
machinery and parts 


Fire, Oct. 10, destroyed the plant of the Cameron Cotton 
{ompress Co Cameron Tex with Ss estimaged in excess 
ot S »VUL,000 

The Gruver Threshing Machine Ce Amarillo, Tex., has 
been incorporated with a capitalsof $20,000 by P. F. Gruver, 
G. C. Fairey and A. B. Seanor, to manufacture agricultural 
machinery 

The electric powel ind ice-n nufacturing plant of the 
Commonwealth Light & Powe Cr Jacksonville Tex wa 
destroyed by fire Oct 0, with loss estimated at $100,000 

uding machinery. 

The cotton gin of J B. Jamison, Wichita Falls, Tex., 
was destroyed by fi Oct ( with lo estimated at about 
$25,000 

The Southern Metal Co Lake Charles La., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by Henry Reid and 
Paul D. Perkins, Lake Charles, and E. H Boling, Welsh 
La., to manufacture tanks and other metal products 

The Shipping Board, Washington, D. C., has received the 


former 
Fred T. Ley & Co., 19 
Phil 


and 


material and equipment at the 


Ala., operated by 


bids for 
shipyard at Mobile, 
West Forty-fourth New York A. J 
adelphia, $181,705; William M Mobile 
Equipment Co., Mobile, $101,520 

Hodges Machine 
organized capital 


following 


Street Stone. 
Turner $110,025, 
Alliance 

The 


na been 


Works Co Mobile Ala., 


of $50,000 to 


Soiler & 
with a a 
machinery etc The 


William W 


tanks, company is headed 


Hodges and 


ure boilers, 


by Dolan G Strong 


Kings 
shops 
with 


The St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railroad, 


Tex., is 
car works and engine 


ville, planning to rebuild its local machine 


house recently destroyed by fire 


about $500,000 


loss of 


The Pacific Northwest 


SEATTLE, Oct. 12 


The machine-tool market is very quiet, with purchases 
limited to small lots Demand for second-hand equipment 
is good A large quantity of used machinery for lumber 


some mills 
The 
fallen off 


plants is on the market, due to the shut-down of 


at points where 
call for 


noticeably the 


only rail transportation is possible 


motors has been fairly good, but has 


month 


past 


Local manufacturers are benefiting from the new freight 
ite advances, as buyers ar seeking home markets wher- 
ever possible Some new demand from points on the coast 


has reached Seattle 


in the East. 


plants for materials formerly purchased 

The Great Northern Concret« 
Wash., which built 
filed a petition for dissolution 


Shipbuilding Co., Vancouver, 


+ 


five concrete ships during the war. has 
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The St. Helens Tie & Timber Co., St. Helens, ©; 


cently incorporated for $25,000, plans the establishm: 
a lumber mill on Sauvies Island, with a daily capa 
35,000 ft. 

The St. Helens Shingle Co., St. Helens, Ore., r: 
incorporated for $50,000, will erect a shingle mill o, 


poose Bay at 
The Yaquina Harbor Lumber Co., 

incorporated for $300,000 by 1. N. Smith, H. S 

Sindells, for the establishment of a plant 


The Mill & 


a cost of $40,000. 


Portland, ha 
Amor 


East Side Lumber Co., Portland, w 


a plant in the Sellwood district. The main building 
90 x 114 ft., but will be extended to 200 ft. in lengt} 


New equipment will be installed. 


J. Roghberg, Oregon City, Ore., plans the 


lishment of a brass foundry and repair shop. 
The 
incorporated for 


immediate 


& Mfg. Co., 
will 
about 30 


Lock-Joint Flooring 


$100,000, 


Centralia, re 
construction 
New equipment w 
president 


Start short 
a factory to employ 
purchased J. W 
The 
mediate 


men 
Gray, Tacoma, is 
Western Appliance Mfg. Co., 
erection at 5623 Duwamish 
cost $25,000, exclusive of 


Seattle, plans the 
Avenue of a one 
equipment It 
electrical 


factory to 
manufacture a designed 


will 


newly Ironing ma 


and have a capacity of 150 machines a month. C 


Biggs is president. 


The Hansen Store & Fixture Co., Seattle, will erect 
addition at a cost of $15,000, exclusive of equipment 
will be three stories, 50 x 50 ft Additional equipment 


be installed 


Canada 


TORONTO, Oct 18 
Machine 


some 


tool houses state that inquiries 


their 


are impro\y 
making 


large, but 


and fair sized lists are appearalr 


however, is not bright 
fact that 
have been 


their plants on account of the 


Business, 
Despite the 
and 


prospects are 


some companies making automobiles 
curtail 
falling off in demand, othe: 


coming forward as buyers of machine: 


parts forced to operations or clos: 


manufacturers are 


and tools Foundries and steel plants in this section are 
gradually getting into a position where they can resumé 
operations on a more normal scale and are looked to as 


The sal 


less interfere 


buyers of equipment for replacement purposes 


of motors and electrical equipment is more or 
Deliveries 
in the past two months and 


with throughout Ontario by the scarcity of power 


have shown a great improvement 


dealers are able to promise immediate and fairly 
continue firm, 
cutting, it 
a rule expect to see present 


end of the year. 
Paterson, N. J., 
will 
temporary 


prompt 


shipment on most lines Prices and while 


there has been some talk of price has so far not 


Dealers as 


after the 


made its appearance 


quotations hold until 


The Bogart-Carlough Corporation, mat 


facturer of steel sash and allied products, establish 
plant at London, Ont., and has 
it Bathurst and Adelaide streets. 

The 


iddition to its 


secured quarter 


Steel Co. of Ont., will build 


wire and wire 


Hamilton, 
plant to increase its output of 


Canada, 


products, 


The International Paper Co., Montreal, will build 
inother paper and pulp mill, in addition to the plant fr 
course of erection at Three Rivers, Que., which will be 
turning out pulp in 60 days. The mill, which will have a 
capacity of 200 tons of newsprint a day, will not be con 
pleted for several months. The company is not yet read; 
to make announcement as to the location of the mill unde 
contemplation P. P. Dodge is president. 

The National Castings, Ltd., Belleville, Ont., has bee 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by Norma 
L. Turner, Frederick Daniels, Fred Wheeler and others 

Abrasives, Ltd., Brantford, Ont., has been incorporat: 


with a capital stock of $600,000 by William T. Hender 
Albert H. Boddy, Christopher Cook and others to manufa 
ture abrasives, tools, machinery, ete 

The Hanover Portland Cement Co., Hanover, Ont 
enlarging its plant and will install machinery to incr¢ 
its output 

The Yellowhead Coal Co., Coalspur, Alta., will build 
coal handling plant to cost $2,000,000 G. H. Eaton 


general manager 
The Mann 
construction on a factory to cost 
Additional 
to be established at 153 
Exide 


Axe Co., Ltd., St. Stephen, N. B., has star 


$50,000 
have been awarded for the factor) 
Dufferin Street, Toronto, for 
Ltd. An extension will 4 
be erected to the building at a cost of $50,000 
Work will start at once on three buildings at Lond 
Ont., for the Service Motor Truck Co., Wabash, Ind., whi 
will be the first units of a plant to ultimately cost $5,000,0' 


contracts 


Battery Co. of Canada, 
present 
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Laval Co., Ltd., 

steam driven generating unit, to 
yximately 115 lb 
ity approximately 


Peterboro. Ont.. is nm the 
rocating 


steam pressure, 5 Ib. ba 


consider a used unit in good conditic 


Howe Street, Vancouve B 


t for a 500 to 600-hp. Corliss engine 1 
d resaw 250 tons 40 or 50-ft rai 
terson, Smithville, Ont., is in the marl 








»4-in. and 66-in. upright band resaws 
5 to 125-hp.; 36-in. gang saw grinds 
l sprocket chain 
B. Smith & Sons, Toronto, Ont re in the 
to 30-ton saddle tank standard gage locom« 
Crane Co., Ltd., 88 Terauley Street, Toro 


William 
for a pipe 


prepared by Steele & Son, ul 


Toronto, 


Building, 


by the 


shop tid a 
architects 

Niagara , 
manufacturing building 


Oneida Community Co., 
for a 
mS 
Electric 


with a 


eral contract 


nes, Buffalo, 
Ross 


rated 


Appliances 


capital stock of by Ch 


540,000 


268 Sherbourne Street, John H. Ross William N 
ind others to manufacture electrica supplies ind 
neces, motors, etc 

Precision Tool Works, Ltd., Toront has been 

ited with a capital stock of $40,000 by Reginald 

99 Strathmore Boulevard Henr Ss Moore ’ 
to manufacture metal tools and die tampings, ¢ 
Motor Sundries Corporation, Ltd I to, h beer 
rated with a capital stock of $500,000 Russe P 
120 Bay Street, Grant Cooper, Howard A. Hall ar 

to manufacture automobile motors les part 

uction will start immediately o1 n addition to the 
Andrew Wire Works of Canada, Ltd., Watford 

It will be of brick, with steel sh and concrete floor 
blower system of heating will be illed W he 
eted the building will give an additior »,000 sq. ft 
ir space, and with the installation of new machine: 
pany will greatly increase its output of w product 

J. H. Charles Co., Ltd Du ville Ont rece 

has taken over the foundry forme: operated | 
idian Engines, Ltd., and will manufactu gr ro 

The officers are T. J. McCutcheo pr ! 

Bradford, vice-president J H Cha ecre 
er and general manager 

ill owned by the Frank Beba Saw | f 
Bb. C., recently destroyed by fire with a loss of $ 0) 
rebuilt at once The company is interested i: ( 
ment 

P Canadian Western Door Co., Mission City, B. C., w 
factory to cost $135,000 and have an initial capa 
09 doors It will include a main building, 70x400 ft 


two dry kilns 


ed 


Electrically operated equipment 
he British 
the 
juipment 


int to 


Columbia Cement Co., Victoria, B 
Works 


additional 


f3amberton Cement and w 


over 
install machinery to 


capacity as 


and 


soon as repairs can be made 


125 kw 220 volts 3-pl 


THE IRON 


market 
operate 


ck pres 


} 


( s 
O té 
for S&S 

stea 


nto 


chitect 


e being 


has 
to Ban 
as beer 


arles A 


will b 


Dominion Lock Joint Pipe Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 b 
\ Langs, Ewart G. Binkley Howard Norwick an 
to manufacture Portland cement brick lock-jo 
rroughs Machines, Ltd Windsor, Ont has been ir 

ted with a capital stock of $1,000,000 by Sydney I 


‘oS Bay Street; Roy B. Whitehead, Bruce V. McCri1 
nd others, all of Toronto It is building a f 
st of $250,000 for the manufacture of add 





California 


Berger & ( irtel Co 365 Market Street Sar 
nufacturer of iron and steel products, ir 
ng machinery for fruit factories s col 
the removal of its works to San Jo Cc 


icilities will be ided 


prov 


Dunann Visual ¢ 


entrifugal Oiler Co 08 
organized to 


Henry E 


manufacture oiling dev es am 
Bean and W. J. Wallace, Los 
nanv 
San Gas & 
for ar 
funds 
is proposed to build a 


Consolidated 


plans way 


Die £0 


Cal has under 


© $14,000,000, to provide for a new 





ig station It 


1 Frar 
cluding 
ler 

vhere 
Ang 
} 1 
‘ ‘ Ai} 
s hea 
oO Sa 
¥ tc 


ase 60- 


has 
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t he f oO | ima Creek ind estimated to cost 
‘ it $250.000 
The National Semaphore Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa, manu 
icturer of railroad signal equipment, is considering plans 
fe 1 brar ictory at Willows, Cal A site is being 


works in 


Works, 88-92 North Delacy 





Street, Pasadk ( has been organized to manufacture 
itomobile part nd operate a general machine works 
Warre H é ! 174 Stephenson 
Avenue I i [ 

rt Le Ml g C Gras Valley Ca has ype rfected 
plans for a W iroelectric power plant on Bloody Ru 
Th nstallat N omprise two rge electric generators 
ind ux I ting ? hinery It is inned to have 

first s¢ the works ready for service by the spring 
of 1921 H Skewes iperintende: 

The Atel opeKka & Santa Fe Railroad Co 1a 
Angeles, is p g the ere mm of a new forge shop and 
power plant at shops at San Bernardino, Ca 

The FP. ( Shee Met Works, Pomona, Cal ha been 
rganized te l tul metal product with plant a 
150-58 East T rd Street R. Aunger, 950 North Elear 
Street, Pome ! pany 

The Pior r B & Tile Ce I sno, Cal ha I 

‘ orate vith a ipit of $500,000 1 John and A, |! 
Etzenhouse i J. W. Fewel to manufacture clay products 

r} Ga ( irt Mot (orporatior Los Angele ha 
e¢ I rpor 1 wit capital of $500,000 1 W. lL. Jour 
f 4 CC. Shepherd a I 4. Hartwell, Los Ange with 
egistered offic t 310 American Bank Building, to manu 
icture au bile motors a her equipment 

I Po S Ra tor Co LA Angeles, ha bee 


rporated 1 capital of $75.000 by T. J. Potter. A. J 
— itz a 1} \I ew t nufa i iutomobile radia 
r 
I ( \ £ ( i Sout I ver 
~ | ) \ p i é ‘ ifsc 1! ele 
‘ ind ehtine « 1 ner } it ( irke } is f 
) iny 





I ra > VOU { R. Had ! 
R. Tingle i Ca A | » ma if ] | ! 
- in ie _ —_ 
OFFICE CHANGES 
The let iffice of the Davi Bournonville €o., manu 
f irer ¢ t é itting and welding apparatus, has 
i é j Book Building, with Harrison Bird, d 
t sal charge 
The |] Mfs ( Los Angeles, Wil le, S 
(le t i nce tne ope ng of al Lies 
offices at Sutter Street The former Eastern and North 
western operator, Thoma M. Gardiner, will be San Francisc« 
i igetr Kt 
The Siz Forge Co., Buffalo, has reopened its Pittsburgh 
les office cated at 601 Bessemer Building David A 
stuart str sale manage 
The N Co., Worcester, Mass., grinding machines and 
I has iblished a branch office for its grind- 
gn sic it 304 Penway Building, Indianapolis 


charge, and another at 230 Fifth 





Avenue irgl om 800, with Paul R. Hawkins h 
iTg 
Warre! bster & (« ( ' n, N. J eed water heaters 
t est I BUA inch office { 15 East Fayette Street, 
Baltimore, M nd have appointed Louis G ice as Balt 
é ist t nagel 
Geor Old! & Son Co Philadelphia, has moved its 
I S ] ] g I nt to Scott & McHenry streets, 
B tin VM 
a) Oct é eral offices f he Philadelphia Roll & 
Machine ‘¢ ] fifth Stre and Washington Avenue 
hiladely vel cated at Fifty-second Street and Grays 
Avenue 
R D Nutta ( ttsburgh manufacturer of gears 
ons ble plings, has opened new and permanent 
juarte! t 429 Title & Trust Building, Philadelphia, in 
rge of R. J] Fiske, to handle direct all business other 
than electr railroad and mine haulage supplies 
( W. Hendley & Co., coke and coal, have -moved their 


ffice to 1 c 8 Fidelity Building. Baltimore Md. 
T? Charles Co., specializing in raw materials and metal- 
: : , d its office to 298 Broadway, New York 
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INDUSTRIAL FINANCES 


Decline in Shipbuilding Reflected in Report of a 
Cleveland Company 


Tl um] the building industry during the past 
I eflecte n the report of The American Shipbuilding 
( ( ve e f ended June 30, last, which 
ow t pleted that period, as com 
pare wit! ON ¢ g the previous eal a decrease of 40 
The fina howe mal favorable show 
| gr o1 ot the compat was $11,039,803, or 
>9 \ th ear ended June 30, 1919 
it $e 2.059 ‘ went fo dministration and general 
expense tate, count a Sct neous taxes, maintenance 
ind repairs ( i t nd $2,609,254 less for Federal 
ixe adjustment ‘ Libert bond market values, etc., so 
that the t gs for the past year, $2,995,294, were only 
so ( Y ! h ose r the previous year Pre- 
red s a ends were maintained at $553,000, whil 
ommo st t t Ve educed from $1,805,000 to $1 
16,000, consequer i surplus of $1,226,294 for the past 
i Wa ‘ traste W one of $1,426,434 for the 
é ded Ju 419 
Due I ! ‘ } du of work done for the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
he tot ssets } é of the company dropped from 
$152,584,4 $37,456,4 between June 30, 1919, and June 
a) 1920 Inventories one shrunk tron $29,184,814 Lo 
$2,71 72 
President M arr, in his remarks to the stockholders, 
5 i 1tlooK for repair, replacement and recondi 
oning Vor ne I \ ea is good and that the com 
iny is we equipped to handle its full share of such lake 
ousiness 1LL00F ( deep sea service ships, however, 
£ er a decided change in the 
or 2 excl 


f : ) l n i offering 
ugh New Eng d ers $500,000 8 per cent cumulative 
ferre vhich w be used as addi 

or worl p I pal s about to move to its 
pla! } ( t Oa Pat Which is equipped 
T I ( ( N. H., has sold to bankers 
STOO. OF hr I ( | Ss to provide work 
I SOOO of unfilled order 
plants busy for eight 
The Worces Or ent Iron Co 156 Green Street, 
Wor la been incorporated 
nder Mass \ a capital of $30,000, divided 
ito 300 $ vhi 200 shares are issued, 
Eimer E. D presid Dwight E. Clark, 
Shrewsbur ind He i I Dow, Worce 
reasurer 
The M A. Pals Cr 385 Atlanti Avenus Boston, a 


t a Massachusetts 


foing co rl charter to 
lea n bar l ‘ e¢ wholesale and retail way. 
The compa ipitalized for $50,000, divided into 500 
shares, par $ ! h are issued Melvin A. Palmer, 
2 Wik w A Medford, Ma president and treas- 
ire! 

Kdwir ; Nortor ittorney Frank Kilmer Wick wire 
Spencer Steel Cor ind William Woodward, all of 
Worcester, Ma ve been appointed temporary receivers 


for the Walden-Worcester, In that city, wrenches, and 


ave bes de oul to continue the business 
The petition ge for ie receivership states that the com 
anv has ‘ i} ely $300,000 in excess of its lia 
bilities, and vent, but by reason of a large inventory the 
issets ar quid to meet the present obliga- 
ons and ! lesire mi tir n which to work 
( s p ! fficulties Lewis E sellows is 
resident Var 5 4 ws, tt ur 
\ ) decided ga fit ol third quarter, 1920 
over the corresponding period of 1919, has been experienced 
by the Lackawal! Ste Co., whose net profit this year’s 


period was $3,282,144, after deduc ! contrasted to $343 

28 in 1919 Unf ed ordel i tne r of this vear's third 
quarter amounted to 277,482 eross tor against 178,981 gross 
tons a year agt Total net earnings for the current quarte) 
were $4,443,931, against $1,184,674 The profit for nine months 
of 1920 was $4,714.370, against $1,317,350 the vear before 


compared with $3,629,423 
Works, 
maturing Oct. 4, have 


Total net earnings $7,566,949, 
Holders of unpaid Groton 
notes dated April 3, 1920, and 


20 per and the 


were 


Iron Groton Conn 


accepted 


cent In cash rest in new notes 


which are 
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I2() 


secured by $600,000 serial Virginia Shipb 


bonds. 


coupon 


Clark, N 
the 


shares so 


The 


Conn., 


Landers, Frary & 
recommended that 
the new 


stockholders 


directors of 
cutlery, etc., have 
be increased $1,000,000, 


$25 


and 


holders at each. The have bes 


authorize the increase at a meeting Nov. 2 
capitalization is $6,000,000. Funds derived fron 
the stock will be used in part for new constructii 


Knight Mfg. Co 
authorized 


Stockholders of the Graton & 
Mass., leather belting, etc 

of $3,000,000 in the common 
dividend, in the ratio of three 
will make $5,000,000 


total capitalization outstanding $12,000,00 


recently 


stock, to be issued 


new for each two 


new common stock ou 


and the 


issue 


directors the Ir 
New Yor 
payab!l 
export 


board of 

Broadway, 
of 25 
company 
England, Scandinay 


meeting of the 
America, 11 


Ata 
Corporation of 
dividend cent, 
The 
Holland, France, 
Dutch East Indies. 


per 


does an 


declared a stock 


stock. 


paid common 
vith Belgium, 
and the 


tries 


The report of the Supe rior Steel Corporation, |} 
for the 6 months ended June 30, shows net sales of $t 


gross profits of $1,980,510, other income of $49,942 





income was $1,794,381. Surplus of the company whic} n. 1 
1920, stood at $731.252, amounted June 30, to $1,323 1 
dividends, taxes and sinking fund disbursements. 

An increase from 250,000 to 350,000 shares, or 


$1,250,000 to $1,750,000 in the capitalization of the Penn Sea- 


board Steel Corporation, has been authorized by the stock- 


helders. 


bankers the Greenfield Tap & Die Corpor 
Greenfield, Mass., 
S per cent cumulative preferred stock, par $100, a part 
The authorized cay 


$11,500,000, of 


Through 


is offering for public subscription $2 


$5,000,000 issue concern has an 


755,000 is outstanding 


the 


which $6, 
debt on 


ization of 


There propert) 


never has existed a bonded 


Hyde Park, Boston, throug 


issue of 


The Crofoot Gear Works, Inc., 


offering for public subscription an 


per cent cumulative preferred stock, par $100. 


bankers, is 


for the year ending 
221.48, as 


of $3,512,790.89. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co, 


of $2 


of the 


gross 


The 
June 30 


265,012.37 in 


report 

against $ 
Net profits 

excess profit tax 


with $2,771,546.75 in 191 


shows sales 
1919, a 


estimated 





decrease 


setting aside income and 


were $1,961,458.56, as compared 


a decrease of $810,088.19 

Truscon Steel Co Youngstown, Ohio, has declare a 
quarterly dividend of 4 per cent on common stock, pa 
Oct. 15 to stockholders of record Oct 

R H McElroy has been appointed receiver Lo 


manufacturer ot 
The 
and the rece 
operation of the ! 
the 


Works, Ohio 


making 


Bahmann Iron Dayton, 


working and sugar machinery companys 
$600,000, 
the 


protect 


amounting to 
with 


on hand contracts 
authorized to 
The 


stockholders in the 


was continue 


ness receiver was asked to equity ol 


assets, which are claim 


company’s 


be far in excess of its liabilities 


Warren, Ohio, has giver 
Cleveland, 
Warren. It 


convertible gold bonds, 


The Motors Co., 


(Citizens 


Supreme 


Savings & Trust Co., trustee, a n 


consist 
mortgage 7 per cent dated 

and of the denomination of $100, $500 and $ 
the t 
business 


gage of $500,000 on its property in 
first 
Oct. 1, 1920, 
The 


indebtednes 


proceeds will be employed by company to m 


and to expand its 


Earnings of Various Companies 


screw mac! 
$1,698 


the National Acme Co., 
products, for August 
those for the corresponding mont! 


Federal taxes W 


sales of 


The net 
machine were 


than 


crew 


ind 
$486.947 more 


The net profits before allowing fo1 





year 
$369,996, an increase of $70,283 Net sales for the - 
months ended Aug 81, last, were $4,190,365 larger 
those for a like period last year, and the net profit I 
Federal taxes, $1,712,583 larger, being $11,868,222 
$3,789,686, respectively 

For the six months ended June 30, last, the Sup 
Steel Corporation showed net sales of $6,451,843, co 
with $3,056,041 in August, 1919, an increase of $3,°9 
The gross. profit was $1,980,510, an increase of $1 


and the net $918,072, an increase of $593,00t 
that half vear period there was a surplus of $591,763 
one of $19,043 last year, an increase of $572,720. This 
more gratifying in view of the fact t 
allowed $714,357 more than it did 
Federal taxes the sinking fu 


dividends, 


income 


] 


ing is all the 


company this year 


for depreciation, and 


paid $20,286 more in 
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personnel Administration. By Ordway Tead and Henry 
Metealf, Ph. D., members of the Bureau of In- 
istrial Research, New York. Pages xii 538, 6 
9 in. Published by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

9 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York. 
those who are interested in personnel manage- 
and who is not in these days of multitudinous 
abor difficulties?—this book stands out particularly 
the importance put on mind conditions among work- 
men and women in the plant. A proper considera- 
of fundamental psychological principles by indus- 
leaders in the handling of their work-people, to 
them according to their desires, aptitudes and spe- 
| faculties, is seldom given. However, the new focus 
idministration, as stated by the authors of this book, 
; to be the human element and this can be obtained 
nly by close study of what and how the men and women 
the working ranks think. The authors have gathered 
: great mass of data on personnel management in this 
single volume and for the factory head or personnel 
: student wishing to make a comprehensive survey of the 
subject it offers discussion on practically every phase 
thereof or gives numerous leads in the excellent 

bibliographies appended to each chapter. 

Throughout the book emphasis is placed on the need 

making the administration of personnel affairs a 
najor staff function. The personnel executive should 
e on a parity with the productive executive, and both 
should in turn be members of.the executive or operating 
ommittee of the company. The point of view of the 
personnel manager as to how the ends of production 
can be best furthered, however, is a special one, the 
1uthors go on to say, and since he must approach pro- 
luction problems with the idea of engaging the work- 
ers’ interest in their work, he may at times be unable 

subscribe to proposed policies of immediate expe- 
liency which are dictated by motives of selfishness or 
rofit aggrandizement. 

The second chapter on “Human Values in Industry” 
iwells on all those human traits—love of family, crea- 
tive impulse, desire to possess, curiosity, desire for 
issociation, desire for approval, desire for justice, love 
f beauty and love of goodness—a review of which helps 

make the study of industrial relations the fascinat- 
ng study that it really is. The personnel manager, 
therefore, “must have as definite an idea as possible of 

e elements in human well-being—of those qualities in 
ndividuals which are native, fundamental, socially use- 
and worthy of fuller release and development than 
ney now enjoy. In a word, it is a peculiarly important 
uty of all who direct people to know all they can about 
iman nature and about a standard of human values in 
ife which such knowledge suggests.” The various in- 
stincts that got such interesting treatment in Mr. 
lead’s earlier book, “Instincts in Industry,” are briefly 
vered in this chapter. 

The authors go into considerable detail regarding 

e reasons for and the functions of a personnel de- 
artment. For administrative purposes, they state, the 
vork may be divided as follows: Employment, health 

d safety, education, research, service, adjustment and 

relations. The book is divided into sections under 
nese various headings. In the section on employment 
ey make a plea for a public employment system and 
managers to use it and co-operate with it even if 
sults do not seem at first to warrant the attempt. The 
‘uthors also make a strong case for scientific methods 
' hiring in a chaptereon “Methods of Selection and 
riacement.” 

Some worthwhile information is contained under the 
ieading of Education in the chapters on “Training 
“xecutives,” “The Problem of Foremanship,” “Training 
“mployees,” “The Company Magazine,” “Arousing In- 
erent in Work,” “Transfer and Promotion,” and “Shop 
Rules, Grievances and Discharge.” The chapter on that 
‘ways important and at times enigmatic person, the 


‘oreman, is especially good. The attitude of the usual 
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foreman, we are told in this chapter, is colored by four 
facts; his success in rising from the ranks; his lack of 
education; his fatigue; and his effort to overcome a 
sense of divided loyalty. 

In the section on “Rewards” the chapter on “The 
Elements in Wage Determination” is also worthy of 
mention. There is no such thing as an “absolutely fair 
wage,” they declare. Once managers realize that there 
are no absolutes in the solution of the payment prob- 
lem, the authors go on to point out, three-fourths of 
the uneasiness and petulance about wage adjustments 
will automatically disappear. The various factors 
which should be considered in determining a suitable 
wage such as cost of living, amount of output, quality, 
material, cost, time factors, previous education, etc., 
are also discussed in this chapter. 

“Joint Relations” is the heading of the last section 
in this weighty volume which contains chapters on such 
important topics as “Principles of Shop Committee Or- 
ganization,” “Methods of Shop Committee Organiza- 
tion,” “Employees’ Associations,” “The Business Value 
of the Collective Bargain,” “Employers’ Associations,” 
“National Industrial Councils” and “The Purpose of In- 
dustrial Government.” The collective agreement, the 
authors hold, tends to equalize the bargaining status 
of workers and employers. Surprising as it may seem, 
they assert this is of advantage to the employer. 

It is a long book and may perhaps be criticised be- 
sause of that fact. To the reader who has read much 
on the subject of industrial relations there seems also 
to be a lack of the verve and enthusiasm that so often 
fire books of this type. !n places it appears, in fact, 
to be more a compilation of information gathered by 
others and in the double treatment has lost some of its 
force. 


Mine Bookkeeping. By Robert McGarraugh. Pages 
118, 6 x 9 in., 46 illustrations. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 239 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York. 

A practical method of cost keeping and a compre- 
hensive system of records and accounts for mining 
operations of moderate dimensions are described in this 
little volume. The author declares that the system 
outlined can be maintained at a minimum of office ex- 
pense. The aims throughout to eliminate un- 
necessary posting and copying and to get the accounts 
into their final form with the fewest pogsible inter- 
mediate operations. More than 40 model forms are in- 
cluded as suggestions in keeping records and accounts. 
There is also an excellent discussion of the records and 
accounts needed in connection with the operation of 
company mercantile stores. 


book 


The Business Man and His Bank. By William H. Knif- 
fin, vice-president Bank of Rockville Center, Long 
Island, N. Y. Pages 278, 8 x 5% in. Published by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co., 239 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York. 

Banking is a subject that bothers numerous busi- 
ness men. This book is written in a way and deals 
with phases of bank procedure that should be of par- 
ticular use to men in business and therefore it will 
fulfill a real purpose. As the author points out in his 
introduction, his aim in writing the book has been to 
treat the bank from without rather than from within, 
as is the case with so many books prepared especially 
for use by bank clerks or students of banking. After 
describing the various types of banking institutions, 
the author takes up such subjects as “Choosing Your 
Bank,” and “The Point of Contact.” Then follow 
several chapters on how checks should be made out and 
indorsed and on the various channels through which a 
check may pass. Other chapters deal with credit, loans, 
collections and exchange. 


McConway & Torley have started operations at the 
Valley Steel Works, Fifty-fifth Street and Allegheny 
Valley Railroad, Pittsburgh. This plant, which for- 
merly produced malleable iron castings, has been con- 
verted into a rolling mill and will roll soft steel and 
forging ingots 4 x 4 in. and 5 x 5 in. soft steel bars in 
sizes from % to 2% in. in rounds, squares, hexagons 
and flats. 








Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


; 
| 


On a number of articles the base price only is given 
it being impossible to name every size. ; 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and ‘Metal Markets.” 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes Steel Wire 
Bars: Per Lb. BASE PRICE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb 
Refined’ icon: DORE WICE. abc x Ga wins esc eden 5.50c. OG CNN osx warn 4 5:06 8 Ki opie we eee ee 10.00¢, 
Swedish bars, Ese PLICe . .....02ccecececsees 20.00c. Annealed soft...........seceeeereeceneennes . .10.00¢ 
0 Banel Galvanized annealed NURTURE TT OCC Ci eee 10.75e, 
Sort steel: aS CUO. MUNN i. ii eee hs tc ccevev ers os eeeeecee 10.50¢ 
% to 1% in., round and square.....3.48c. to 4.75c. ye gO PTT 12.00¢. 
. 26:6 tn. ©. Se th Pts cise ee cosseneac. 60 4.15e. a 
ee 2 ee ee es | ene eae anueet. to 4. 7ee. *Regular extras for lighter gages. 
ites OHO TITS «oc ack eee cae wes ..o.pec. to 5.45c. Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
Bands—1% to 6 by 3/16 to No. 8..... 4.18c. to 7.00c. } BASE PRICE a 
PE skecisadedev ic dsumereincenesees 5.68c. to 7.00c. High brass sheet .........sseseeeeee a1 aC. to 28%e, 
Pe ORE IIE oi sie ks k's nd ae wonacleee 27%4c. to 2WMe, 
Shapes: PO GE vctadedihevaetecaias ean 25%c. to 28 ¢ 
Beams and channels—3 to 15 in. 3.5%. to 4.50c. NE SING said vs ord wires ce De 42¥ec. to 44%, 
, vlos: Copper Sheets . 
Angle: esas as ie a Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 0z., 27%c. to 28%e. per 
S ta: & 3 inom termer once kaa 3.58c. to 4.50c. Ib. base 
3 in. x 3/16 in. and % in...........3.88¢. to 5.10c. Cull eames. 44 da’ aid Manes. ee ee 
£3 to 2 ins KM ANG oe os i ssc s ewe cee, WO. Bee. "ak ene CS. ABR BOAVE, 50 Oy ee 
1% to 2% in. x 3/16 in. and thicker. .3.58c. to 4.85c. Tin Plates 
1 te 236.. in. & B/1G 1s xcs cccs cca od ns cee. BO. S0ee. Bright Tin Coke—14x20 
ee eee a, rr mmer Primes Wasters 
% KM XH iM... ccc cccsncsccececsteteee OO Dee ‘ane <a. 4 80 Ib...$11.80 $11.55 
MH X WB IM. eee eee eee eee eee eens .78c. to 5.0oe. Charcoal Charcoal 90 Ib... 11.90 11.65 
a ee TG er ena ee ae ee sr 4.18¢c. to 5.95c. 14x20 14x20 100 lb... 12.00 11.% 
Me © BS] AR scons nie od sinine w 5650'S OS OO nema. IC...$16.50 $14.25 IC... 12.25 Tm 
Tees IAvcs Seco 16.25 IX... 18.25 188 
Stace ‘ IXX 20.50 18.00 | IXX... 1425 14.00 
be ACR diweetne’ anes seen esi 3.98¢. to 5.90e. IXXX 19 OF 19-75 IXXX 15.25 15.00 
be te. ee B46 eS RVI B ON, 6 ook hp soceen 3.88c. to 5.80c. yyy 99 FF 915 ‘yxx 1A OF . 
11% to 2% ; rein hen sake deine 8c. to 5.G0c. IXXXX 23.75 21.60 IXXXX... 16.25 16.00 
Bh, WI RIOR boi kas o ta eae oe ees .63c. to 5.30c. Terne Plates 
Merchant Steel Per Lb. WOO Bics cc doacs eeenensecet nc $ 9.35 
Tire, 1%. x % in. and. (LBETs 66s. 6c0sivccccccs Dee. IC in 9.50 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x 4 in. and larger)...5.90c. a eo ne 10.50 
Toe calk, % x % in. and larger... ..csccvcccece 6.00c. Fire door tock... | 12.75 
Cold-rolled strip (soft and quarter hard)..12c. to 14e. <7 ree ere —_ # —— * 
Open-hearth spring steel............. 7.00c. to 10.00c. ie 43¢. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: MOD a5 6.6.9 abe ssoic nisin 6 a:ccdce'einldesy ope aba 
ERR Re Ata Oa iene tre amar 6.25¢e. to 7.00c. ; 
Saueres, flats and hex... ....0.6 600.0% 6.75¢e. to 7.50c. blew fines vee 1 
, ; = ae OG bie kaa we 0rd ew Abd ew eae a ee 18% 
Standard cast steel, base price............ee8-:. 15.00¢ Electrolytic 18\4¢ 
SORE; SANG ANE 1d sc cian ave afew & 056 Se a 20.00c. to 24.00c. Castine CTT Cee Tee er ee ee i 
Extra best cast stecl............ ""25.00c. to 30.00c. as PPT ETL OP TPL Cee ee ee: ‘ 
——— . Spelter and Sheet Zine 
ws avy ee 3.78. to 4.50c W estern spelter .............eeeeeeee -9%e. to 9% ¢ 
ae een ELLER A CERNE EEC —_ a", Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks......... l5c. open 15% 
Sheets Lead and Solder* 
Glue Aunexled Per Lb. Asnavicon ple bead ..caceciccacesssexsen Slec. to 9. 
ino SER Aare oe eacee es ee eee 7.25¢e. to 8.30c. PN OL, dn inks x we See tite a ees eae 9lec. to 10%. 
a IS a i gS see eh eee? Tea rena ea 7.28¢c. to 8.35c. Solder, % and % guaranteed..........cccccccee stm 
ee Wied na ks otnwiek ee ee kd eee 7.35¢e. to 8.40c. ee ee ee rr ee 29 tec. 
BP UNG cscs ga hh pon eaas Gea eso hae 7.45¢c. to 8.50c. SN UOT ic ns 600000 0000000000000n ae 25%¢ 
Box Annealed—Black *Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
Soft Steel Wood's ing to composition. 
C.R.. One Pass Refined Babbitt Metal 
Per Lb Per Lb. Best grade; POF WD. v5 siscde ss ove een ee tee eee 90c. 
ee S40c. to 9.90c. ...... Commercial grade, per Ib.......cccesccccece occ 
SR WO es. hs aces wie 8.45¢e. to 9.85c. 10.80¢e. Antimony 
OS a ee 8.50c. to 9.90c. 10.85¢e. PURINE ie. 5. kn: Fae dia ee Ce ee Stee. to 9'4e. 
ee ee ee 8.60c. to 10.00c. 11.00c. Aluminum 
No. 80... 0.0 eee e rece eens 8.70c. to 10.10c, ws se No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb....35¢. to 986, 
Galvanized + Per Lb Old Metals 
NOY Leos Re aa bet ap hes eeas esas renee 8.85¢c. to 11.00c. - It is difficult to reflect the market, as business is at 
ie Ns ek ett oak ate 9.10c. to 11.25c. a standstill. Dealers refuse to purchase, expecting 
ee eS ee ee ssee D25e. to 11.40c. lower values, and prices quoted are nominal. Dealers 
ee: SE ls ck cd ecekddeeetannes 9.40c. to 11.55c. buying prices are reported as follows: 
MB chk oud AGN OEER SA RRR Oe 9.55c. to 11.70¢ pe Ls 
“ws af De ede, ta, Gheaigd seh eee eee on = aa Copper, heavy and crucible 4...........eeseeeee8 13.50 
No, 900 IIE EEE 038: to 1250e, COBEN, heavy and wire... 0... L ec eeeeeeee 12.0 
- on mee ’ a : Copper. light and bottoms ........ccccocsccsses® 11,00 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. Brane. heavy 8.95 
Pipe ei. ME ana. anc vnvvcantcuceus ul 6.00 
Standard—Steel Wrought Iron Heavy machine composition .............0e++8e9: 13.20 
sik. Galv Bik. Galv No. 1 yellow brass turnings .............00++008 8.00 
% in. Butt... 34 —17 | %-1% in. Butt. — 3 417 No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.......--+- 11.00 
%-3 in. Butt. —38 —22 | 2in. Lap...... 3 +21 Rene, BORE «ccc. 65300 belblé seed eee 6.00 
3%-6 in. Lap. —33 —18 | 2%-6 in. Lap.. + 1 417 RAE, COR. cn n.n0:0's.4-04nne ds vec auns Meme 4.00 
7-12 in. Lap.. 23 — 61 7-12 in. Lap... +12 +30 BRL. «uy Kin. as etn TR es ee <ceceal 5.00 
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